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1. That the Society shall be called the Obsianic Societt, and that 
lU object shall be the publication of Irish Manuscripts relating to the 
Fenian period of our history, and other historical documents, with literal 
translations and notes. 

2. That the management of the Society shall be vested in a Preiident, 
Vice-presidents, and Council, each of whom must necessarily be an 
Irish schdar. The President, Vice-presidents, and Council of the So- 
ciety sliall be elected annually by the members, at a General Meeting, to 
be held on the Seventeenth Day of March, the Anniversary of the So- 
ciety, or on the following Monday, in case St. Patrick's Day shall fall on 
a Sunday. Notice of such meeting being given by public advertisement 
inviting all the members to attend. 

S. That the President and Council shall have power to elect a Trea- 
surer and Secretary from the Members of the Council. 

4. The receipts and disbursements of the Society shall be audited an- 
nually by two Auditors, elected by the Council ; and the Auditors' Re- 
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the President, Seoretiiry, and Treasurer of the Society, or any thrco 
members the Council may deem proper to appoint. 
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vacancies in its own body. 

10. Members of Council residing nt an inconvm'cnt distmce from 
Dublin shall be at liberty to vote by proxy at eluctions. 

1 1. Membership shall be constituted by the annual payment of Five 
Shillings, which sum shall become due on the 1st of January in each 
year. 

12. The Obsiantc Society shall publish every year, one volume or 
more if their funds enable thcin. 

13. No change shall be made in these Rules, except at a General 
Mceticg ; the proposer and seconder of any motion for such change, 
shall lodge a notice of their intention in writing, with the Secretary, 
twenty clear days before the day of General Meeting, 

14. That all matters relating to the Religious and Political dificrcnccs 
prevailing iu this country, be strictly excluded from the meetings and 
publicaiions of the Society, 



SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, 

BSAD OX n. TAttaOK't DAT, IIAECB 17, 1856. 



Ths Council of the OsaUnic Society beg to submit to their membera 
and the public this their second annual report, and feel much pleasure 
in announcing that the Society has progressed most favourably during 
the past year. 

The Ck>uncil commenced operations with the names of but 50 mem- 
bers on their books; they have since, however, enrolled 116; and the 
Society now has the honor of numbering 166 members. 

The Council have already published the first volume of their Transac- 
tions, and the value and interest of this work can best be ascertained 
by a reference to the flattering review it has received in the Athenaum 
and other leading journals of the day. The book was ready for delivery 
in October last, and the impression is now nearly exhausted. 

Tlie Council have much satisfaction in informing the Society that 
the second volume of their Transactions— a very curious tract-^s nearly 
prepared for press and will be in the hi^nds of members within ,a few 
months. 

The Council beg to call attention to the fact, that there are at present, 
mouldering and neglected, a great number of valuable Irish manuscripts, 
as well in the hands of individuals as in public libraries. Of these 
they are resolved to print as many as possible, more especially those 
relating to that misty period of Irish history from which the Society has 
adopted its n:imc ; and tlius they hope in time to furnish a saiisfiictory 
and practical answer to the often-repeated question — " Is there anything 
to read in Irish ?** 

It is aUo reasonable to suppose that the future historian and antiqua- 
rian of Ireland (and it is to be hoped that our country will yet find one 
worthy of the naniL*). will recognise the utility of such books ; for 
thuugli they are mtt as strictly historical as the Annals, Genealogical 
Pocuis, Ac., which ure the labours of other Societies, there is mucli 
truth in their supposed fiction, and they afford a valuable picture of the 
state of thought and manners of a remote period. 

It has been already stated with what a small number of members the 
Council began their work ; but confident of support from a large nuni- 
ber of their countrymen in an undertaking which might truly be term- 
ed n^itioual, they determined to make the attempt, and the result proves 
tlut their confidence has not been misplaced. For the support which 
they have received they desire to return their sincere thanks. 
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The Council undertook the task, in man/ ways arduous and respon- 
sible, and that not least in a financial point of yiew. They determined, 
however, that their publications should not be accessible to the rerj 
affluent onlj, and therefore dispensed with entrance fees, and fixed the 
terms of membership at Five Shillings per annum I and they have 
reason to believe they adopted a prudent course. For this small sum 
each member shall annually receive at least one volume of the Society's 
Transactions, the size of which will, of course, depend upon the num- 
ber of members; nor will the subscriptions be required until the book 
is ready for delivery. 

The Council have pleasure in stating, that the liabilities incurred by 
the publication of the first volume for the past year are very nearly 
liquidated. They also beg to say, that no part of the Society's funds 
have been paid to editors, officers, &c^ for their services, all expenses 
incurred being solely for printing, binding and postage ; and when the 
outstanding subscriptions have been paid in, they will have a balance 
in hand. 

Under the above circumstances nothing is required to stimulate the 
Council to renewed exertion but the support of their countrymen and, 
as they again repeat, they trust liberally to obtain it, now that they 
have put it within the reach of so many to further their design. Their 
design is to do for Ireland what the Scotch liave done for Scotland, and 
the Welsh have done for Wales^to reveal and place beyond danger of 
perishing for ever some of the monuments of the ancient language of 
their country. This is a task that every nation has executed for itself, 
except barbaTous and savage tribes. Ireland alone, alas ! has followed 
the example of the latter, and there is fear that if she does not rise up 
and redeem the past years of apathy, with respect to her native litera- 
ture, the work will be for ever taken out of her hands; for even as in 
the critical and etymological investigation of the Celtic languages the 
continental scholars already stand first, bo the day may come when the 
Irish shall look to foreigners not only for the scientific anatomy of a 
word, but for light concerning the songs and legends, the wars and 
sports of their fathers. 

That no man need fear violence to his private opinion will appear by 
a reference to the Fourteenth General Rule of the Society, which do* 
Clares that nothing bearing upon the religious and political differences 
which prevail in this country shall be introduced into the Society's 
publications. 



BOOKS PRINTED BY THE SOCIETY. 

I. Cac 5bAbfu ; or, the Prose and Poetical Account of the Battle of 
Gahhra (Garristown), in the coonly of Dublin, fought A.D., 283, be- 
tween Cairbre laffeachair, king of Leinster, and the Fenian forces of 
Ireland, in which the latter were conquered, and their ranks finally 
broken up. Edited by Nicholas O'Rbarnet, Seq. 

II. I^ir C^se C\)OtttkVl C\]i]xm SWite I or, The Festivities at the House 
of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe, a romantic hill which is situated on the 
borders of the Lake of Inchiqoin, in the county of Clare. Edited by 
N. O'Krabhbt, Esq. 

ThlB doeomeikt contoim a colloquy iMtwwn Floim and Cooan, In which miich light U 
thrown on the Ancient Topography of MtuiBtcr ; and alio on the HaMU and Cutomi of 
the Fenian Chieftatna. 

BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

I. A VOLUME 07 08SIANIC POEMR To be edited by the 
Secbbtabt. 

II. CotiujseAcc t>ljiAtiipAbA M) t>btt7bi)6 ASUf 5bnA1in)e, |i>5foo Cbon- 
1VU1C V9e}c J^lifvc ; or, an Account of the Pursuit of Diarmuid O'Dnibhne 
and Grace, the daughter of Connac Mac Airt, Monarch of Ireland in the 
Third Century, who was married to Fionn Mac Chumhaill, from whom 
she eloped with Diarmuid. To them are ascribed the Leaba Caillighes 
(Hags* Beds), so numerous In Ireland. To be edited by the Pbbsidbnt 
or THE Society I 

Thie Tract li copied Irom a meniMftript nude by a celebrated Scribe named Foian, who 
llred at Portlaw, in the county of Waterford, A.D. 1780. It cantos the reader from cave 
to cave, where it is supposed the fugitives took shelter from the hot porsoit of the isj ved 
hero, Fionn« giving the legendary history of every cave which they frequented. 

III. SlSAlUtb QA 5eAi76|tt|be ; or, the Dialogue of the Sages : an His- 
torical Work in Prose and Poetry, full of rare information on the 
achievements of the Fianna JSirionn ; copied from a vellum manuscript 
of the Fourteenth Century, now deposited in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. To be edited by Jobn Windelv, Esq. 

IV. C At Fb|ijij Cn^^S* ; or, an Account of the Battle fouglit at Ventry 
in the county of Kerry, in the Third Century of the Christian era, be- 
tween Daire Donn, Monarch of the World, and the Fenians. To be 
edited by the Ubv. James Goodman, A.B. 

Tills Battle lasted for 366 days ; the copy at the dlipoaa] of the Society ii the eartleit 
known to exist, having been copied from a vellam manucrlpt of the fourteenth century, 
now depoilted in the Bodleian Library, Oaford. 
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V. Cac CbiTocA ; or, the Battle of Coatleknock, in the oonntj of 
Dublin, fought A.D. 273, between Conn Ceadchatach, Le., Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, and the Clanna Moma ; by his Tictory in which, Conn 
obtained the Soyereignty of three Provinces in Ixeiand, viz. Connaught» 
Ulster, and Leinster. To be edited by Thaddbixs O'Mahont, £s^ 

ThlB tract Is copied from a maniucript made bj John Hnrplij of CaxrignaTar, in the 
county of Cork, A.D. 173A, and from the fkme of the writer aa a ealigraphlat, no doubt 
is entertained of the aocnracjr of the text. 

VI. C«i]i7 t)o CI)ttAil5De; or, the Great Cattle Spoil of Cnailgne 
(Couley), in the county of Louth, being a History of the Seven Tears 
War between Ulster and Connaught; in the reign of Meadhbh, Queen 
of Connaught, and Conchobhar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, on account 
of the famous bull called Donn Ckuailgne ; and which terminated, ac- 
cording to Roderic O'Flaher^, the Irish Chronologist, one year before 
the Christian era. Now editing by William Hagkett, Esq. 

Thli Tery ancient and cnrtoos tract oomprises two hundred closely- written IbUoi, and 
contains many interesting details of Mythological Incidents, Pillar Stones, Ogham In- 
scriptions, Tnlachs, War Chariots, Leanan Si^es, Mice and Cat Incantations. Together 
with an account of the Mysterious War Weapon used by CuchuUatnn, called Oalk Boig t 
also Some Account of the early Christian iMlssionarles in IreUmd, and the prlTlleges 
enjoyed by the chief bard. 

The copy at the disposal of the Society is acknowledged by competent Judges to be the 
most accurate paper copy extant ; and belongs to the Rer. Patrick Lamb, P.P., Kewtown- 
hamllton, who has Tery kindly made it available to the Soolety ; and It is now Ut adtinoed 
in preparation. 

VIL A TRACT ON THE TOPOQRAFHT OF IRELAND ; from 

the Psalter Mac Richard Butler, otherwise called '* Saltar na JRajta,** 

(which appears from the handwriting to be much more ancient than any 

other part of the Tolume), containing the DeriraUon of the Names, 

Local Traditions, and other remarkable circumstances, of the Hills, 

Mountains, Rivers, Caves, Carns, Rocks, Tulachs, and Monumental 

remains of Pagan Ireland, but more especially those connected with 

the deeds of Fiona Mac ChumhailL To be edited by PaonESSOE 

CONNELLAM. 

Psalter Mac Richard Butler was originally written for Edmond, son of Richard Butler 
commonly called ** Mac Richard," but on his defeat by Thomas, the eighth Earl of Dea- 
mond, (who was beheaded in 1467), near the banks of the River Sulr, where greatnombers 
of the Butlers* followers were drowned and slain, the book fell into the hands of this 
Thomas, and was afterwards the property of Sir George Carew, Elizabeth's President of 
Munster ; but finally came into the hands of Archbishop Land, who bequeathed it to the 
Bodleian library, Oxford, where it is now preserred, and the Society hare permission to 
make transcripts of its contents. 

Vm. A TRACT ON THE GREAT ACTIONS OF FINN MAC 
CHUBiHAILL, copied from the Psalter of Mac Richard Butler. To 
be edited by the Ret. Ulick J. Bour&k, of St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooth. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




ISH manuscripts contftiiiing pieces 
of history mixed up with the fabul- 
ous are numerous, and most of 
tliem hightj instructive aa well as 
entertaining. Some there maj be 
who consider those tales unworthy 
P the notice of any one, much leas of 
the historian, merely because fable 
may be the prominent portion of the 
subject; but this opinion, which has 
been growing for years, is a fallacious one. The early history 
of every country is more or less interwoven with fable, yet tnuch 
of genuine history is, nevertheless, to be gleaned from it. If 
we revert to the early histories of Greece, Borne, Hindostan, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Arabia, Scotland, Britain, Man, and, in fact, 
those of any other country, we shall find that the same error 
is clearly visible in their pages, yet none of these nations have 
rejected those partly fabulous documents that form the mate- 
rials of their history, but wisely analysing their contents, have 
separated the honey from the poison, and usedit, as judgment 
warranted, in the compilation of their annals. If these 
matters have happened — and llicy have — wliat reason can any 
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person adduce for the total rejection of oar Irish romanceSi 
why reject historical truths because they have been found con- 
nected with fable, any more than other historians have done ? 
Apart from this consideration, our written romances are of 
incalculable value, because they throw a clear light upon the 
manners, customs, social intercourse, and the political as well 
as the religions bias of a people whose history is yet but 
imperfectly known, but who trod the same green sod that we 
do, spoke the same language, and who, whether Pagan or 
Christian, were those from whom we derived our existence, in 
a natural course. This in itself ought to be an inducement 
of sufficient interest to stimulate us to work in the wide field 
of Irish romance, for the sake of learning, and viewing as far 
as we can, the manners bf those who have been here before us, 
as well as recording for imitation or for disuse the various 
practices prevalent amongst them. 

Our Irish romances are, by no means, so trifling and 
meaningless as they are often represented. They contain a 
vast amount of local history, and afford us a dim glimpse of the 
exploded doctrines of our pagan ancestors, all of which have 
been almost forgotten through long disuse. They consist of 
three classes, namely, the historical, such as the Tain Bo 
Chuailgne (Cattle Spoil of Cooley), Cath Chnoca (Battle of 
Castleknock), Cath Chluana Tairbh (Battle of ClontarQ, 
Agallamh na Seanoiridhe (Dialogue of the Sages), &c. ; the 
Mytholological, such as Eachtra Mhuireadhaigh, Mac an Dian 
Deirg (the Adventures of Muireadhach the Son of Dian the 
Bed), Laoi Thir na n-Og (the Lay of the Land of Youth), 
Suirghe Fhinn a g-Crioch Lochlann (the Courtship of Finn in 
the Land of Loghlin), &c. ; and lastly, the purely fictitious, 
such as the Cearnach Cael Biabhach (the Grey Slender Eem), 
Mac na Michomhairle (The Ill-advised Son), &c. 

Our mythology, at least so much of it as we can glean 
from our MSS., and learn from the still prevalent habits and 
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castoms of onr people^ is beautiful in the extreme^ and cha- 
racteristic of a people of considerable refinement and civili- 
zation. It is worthy of remark that, so far as we are able 
to leam^ the pagan Irish did not bend the knee to grotesque 
figures/ but chose for their deities such imaginary beings as 
Beal^ or the sun, that is the great being ; Dagdae, probably 
the Tuatha Dedanan term for the same deity, which means 
the good god ; Crom the deity of irrigation and agriculture ; 
Mananan Mac Lir, the potent deity of the ocean; Aine, 
the moon, goddess of the water, as well as of wisdom ; Aedh 
Oirfidh our Irish Orpheus, usually called Mao Manair, after 
his father's name ; Iphinn, the benevolent, who presented our 
Oirfidh, or Orpheus, with his extraordinary golden lyre or harp; 
the stars, and wind, as well as the elements ; but it must be 
remarked that nowhere can we discern a single trace of any 
warranty to support the opinion th^ they adored any other 
object than the sun, and afterwards the moon, though they seem 
to have attached considerable importance to each of those 
other divinities. But the prettiest relic that paganism has 
left us is the faery mythology which peoples all our hills, 
mountainfl, forts, causeways, &c., and gives another race of 
creatures resembling human beings to our lakes, rivers, &c. 
These invisible beings are generally believed to take much 
interest either for good or evil in human affairs, and the belief 
in their power for evil formerly afforded lucrative employment 
to a class of persons who pretended to possess a knowledge 
of charms and other mystical remedies capable of counter- 
acting their malicious plans, and who found it their interest 
to keep alive the deception. 

There was another class of beings, unlike fairies, of diminu- 
tive stature, who also were believed to be much interested in 
human affidrs ; of these the most popular was the Luchryman 
(reetS, LeUh-phrogan, i.e., the artisan of the shoe or brogue), 
because he was always found, when discovered by the human 
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eye, busily engaged in mending or making a shoe. This tiny 
sprite always proved very canning, when surprised by the 
human eye resting upon him, and used many wily inventions 
to induce the beholder to look one way or the other, when he 
became instantly invisible, and was never seen after. If he 
did not thus succeed in baffling the mortal, the latter had him 
completely in his power, and had nothing more to do than to 
capture the wealthy sprite; but he could be bound by no man- 
acles except a plough-chain, or a clue of woollen thread 
manufactured by the industrious housewife. The Luchryman 
possessed a twofold source of wealth, one, a treasure hidden in 
the earth, which he bestowed on the husbandman ; and the 
other, 9paran na igillinge, an inexhaustible purse, which always 
contained a piece of money ; this purse he gave to the merchant 
or dealer only. The Luchtyman was the type of industry : if 
the beholder, or he who made industry his principal object, 
turned his eye to the right or left from the motive of his 
pursuit, then, like the Luchryman, he was certain to be disap- 
pointed, and lose his golden prize. The nature too of the 
bonds, by which alone the sprite could be possibly bound, is 
emblematical of industry. So firm was the belief in the 
existence of the Luchryman, that if a farmer was known to 
better his condition by industry and economy, or a trader to 
grow wealthy by honest dealing, they were said to have captured 
a Luchryman, and robbed him of his treasure or inexhaustible 
purse. The Gean-canach (love*talker) was another diminutive 
being of the same tribe, but, unlike the Luchryman, he per- 
sonated love and idleness, and always appeared with a dudeen 
in his jaw in lonesome valleys, and it was his custom to make 
love to shepherdesses and milkmaids : it was considered very 
unlucky to meet him ; and whoever was known to have ruined 
his fortune by devotion to the fair sex was said to have met 
a Geancanach. The dudeen, or ancient Irish tobacco pipe 
found in our raths, &c., is still popularly called a Geaucanach's 
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pipe. The Clobhar-ceann was another being of the same class : 
he was a jolly, red-faced, drunken little fellow, and was ever 
found in the cellars of the debauchee, Bacchus-like, astride 
of the wine butt with brimfiil tankard in hand, drinking and 
singing away merrily. Any wine-cellar known to be haunted 
by this sprite, was doomed to bring its owner to speedy ruin. 
This portion of our native mythology was truly emblematical 
and instructive, but nevertheless it was not the most classical and 
beautiful one. It is to be much regretted that the space to 
which an introduction should necessarily be confined, will not 
allow a further elucidation of our fMry mythology— ^ mythology 
rich in imagery, pleasing and refined. We did not confine our 
muses to a single Parnassus, for every mountain, rath, and 
hill of note, had its Leannamsiffie, or native muse, who was 
never niggardly of her favors to the local bard. We had our 
friendly Bean-ii^kes, who were always deeply affected by the 
approaching demise of a member of the family to which each 
had been so devotedly attached, and who, with plaintive cries, 
warned the family of the bereavement. We had also our 
"Siubhan Dubh na Boinne" (Black Joanna of the Boyne), 
who, on Hallow-eve, would favor the house, that was usually 
kept tidy and clean, with a visit in the shape of a large black 
fowl of strange appearance, and by her presence bestow good 
luck upon the family during the ensuing year. Even Mananan 
himself, who never permitted a noble or brave Irishman to go 
into a foreign oountiy on a dangerous mission without accom- 
panying him, assisting him effectually, and conducting him 
home in safety, did not abandon Ireland until the time of 
Saint Columbkille, who gave him no hope of regaining heaven, 
which bad tidings so deeply affected him, that he, with his 
followers, bade a final farewell to our country, and retired to 
his native Armenia, upon which occasion, Mae Moineanta of 
Bcraby-hill in the county of Cavan, a less powerful chief of the 
invisible creation, assumed command in his place, to the lasting 
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grief of all the people with whom Mananan had been a general 
favorite. 

That our faety traditions are relica of paganism there can be 
but little doubt^ since the customs observed on the eves of 
certain festivals, and on other occasions, afford ample proofs 
that thej were not the emanations of any form of Christianity 
that now exists, or ever had an existence : the popular practices 
in connexion with them enable us to analyse them with ease. 
But there are other portions of the old mythology of the Irish 
dimly hinted at in our manuscripts, which ceased to have any 
influence on the people after the introduction of Christianity, 
and which cannot now be easily understood or explained with- 
out extraneous aid ; this is the part that relates to the gods 
adored by our pagan ancestors, and the rites used in connexion 
with their worship. The document now for the first time 
presented to the public in an English dress has reference to 
these. It also reflects much light on the topography of a very 
classical and interesting locality ; and it explains many quot- 
ations found in the works of our bards, which would otherwise 
remain as obscurities impeding the reader and student in their 
progress. The explanation of such obscure passages was 
unquestionably the object of the writer, whosoever he may 
have been. 

Fionn the son of Cumhall seems to have been the great 
actor in all the scenes represented in the text under considera- 
tion, and therefore must have been a veiy important personage 
in more respects than one, in the olden time. In the 
Agallamh na Seanoiridhe (Dialogue of the Sages), Fionn, 
among other extraordinary qualifications which he possessed, 
is said to have been one of the most eminent Druids that ever 
flourished in Ireland. Fionn the Druid is generally supposed 
to have been the same personage as Fionn the son of Cumhall, 
the celebrated leader of the Fenian forces. But there is 
strong reason to doubt this, since, according to Mac Firbis and 
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others, tliere were many distinguished persons named Fionn 
both before and after the time of the son of Cumhall. It is 
most probable that Fionn the son of Cumhall has been invest- 
ed with many of the achievements of his numerous name- 
sakes, just as the exploits of many a local Hercules were 
placed to the credit of the great son of Alcm£nd. — This is the 
only rational way of reconciling the Protean variety of the 
characters in which Fionn appears, with a belief in his existence 
as an historical personage ; and it is also some explanation of 
what must appear rather marvellous anachronisms in the ac- 
counts of his life and exploits ; unless, indeed, we are to sup- 
pose that the number of years allotted to him in this world 
slightly exceeded the span of more ordinary mortals, according 
to the authority of an ancient poem quoted in Yol. I. Trans. 
Ossianic Society, page 36, which states that he lived three 
hundred and ten years, all but one month. The general im- 
pression is, that the Fenians were so called after Fionn their 
leader, but this is certainly erroneous inasmuch as the Fenians 
of Britain, Lochlin, &c«, could not have been so named from 
Fionn the son of Cumhall, since they had little or no connex- 
ion in a military sense with him, and since the Fenian order 
had been long established in Ireland before Fionn the son of 
Cumhall was bom. Hence the Fenians were not so called after 
the name of this Fionn, their most renowned commander. 

There are learned antiquarians who believe that the name 
" Fenian'' was common to the Irish as a people, and that it 
was derived from that of Fenius Farsadh the first inventor of 
letters, who was the great ancestor of the aboriginal Irish. 
Dr. Charles O'Conor, in his B^rum Hibemicarum Scriptora 
VeUreif ^. Vol. L PL xxxiv., treating on the subject says : — 
"Hibemos nempe veteres Fenio9 dictos fuisse, a quodam 
Fenio Farsaidi^ qui primus literarum Oghmiarum inventor 
habetur,*' i.e., '^ that the old Irish were called Feniam aft«r 
one FentM Farsaidi, who is supposed to have been the first 
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inventor of llie Ogham characters/' Dr. John O'Brien, Eo- 
man Catholic Bishop of Cloyne^ adheres to a similar opinion 
with Dr. O'Conor. He states in his Irish Dictionary, that 
the name of the baronj of Fermoy was Fir Muighe Feine, 
which he translates *' Viri campi Pheonioram/* i.e. the Men qf 
the Plain of tie Pianicians" Mac Firbis^ oar great Irish 
Ollamh^ was of the opinion that some of the persons named 
Fionn^ who flourished in Ireland, were of the Firbolg race of 
Tara and Ofl*al7 : these he calls Attacots, and says that this 
was one of the three tribes from which the Kings of the Fen- 
ian forces were usaally elected. He further states that the 
Firbolg tribes of Leinster and Connacht chiefly constituted the 
staff of the Irish Fenian army. This is very significant of the 
descent of this mysterious race of people, and goes far to 
prove that the Firbolgs were PhoBnicians, or a branch of that 
ancient and enterprising people. If we can attach any amount 
of credit to the learned author of the Crymogsea, or Antiquities 
of Iceland, who states, on the authority of Procopius (page 6.), 
a native of Palestine, that the Chaldeans, who had been ex- 
pelled by Josue, migrated to the coasts of Africa, and thence 
to the Chersonesus Cimbrica or Jutland, and the adjacent is- 
lands, we can plainly see they were the Lochlanachs of our 
ancient history — the first people, who, under the names of 
Fomorians and Firbolgs, made settlements on our coasts, and 
subsequently held the country under taxation for many cen- 
turies. It is evident that the Fomorians and Firbolgs were 
different divisions of the same family ; Partholanus was a 
Fomorian leader, according to the old poem, beginning 
Adkamh Athair fyc, (Adam Father, &c.) which says that :— - 
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Ko 54ib bd|b A|t At; rt)\\^ 

PA|tC0Ut7 If 'p0tDA]l^]C." 

He engaged them on the plain* 
ParthoUniu and his Fomorians. 
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These Fomorians were Locblanachsy or hordes from the Cher- 
BOuesuB Cimbrica, who had been conquered bj Lughaidh the 
Long-handed in the Battle of Moytair : 

^' Locla|i>ba]C co Ui|b]ft^ 
Slfft f eA|tA|b ^]\i]Ot)V a]le ; 

Sgiaih na h-Eamhna. 

The Lochlanachs held potent sway 
Over all the men of Ireland^ 
Until Lnghadh Lamhfhada came 
And fought the Battle of Moytoir. 

From the previous quotation it is quite clear that Parthola- 
nns and his people were Fomorians, who, if we adopt the 
accounts given in the Crymogsea from the accurate Procopius, 
were a brancb of the tribes that originally held possession of 
the Promised I^nd^ and who spread themselves^ from the 
African coasts to the islands of the Chersonesus Cimbrica. It 
remains now to show that the Fomorians themselves were the 
people whom our writers called Lochlanachs, probably on 
account of the great number of estuaries and sea Jakes with 
which tbeir country was indented^ or because they were, from 
the time of their first settlement in their northern home, 
renowned mariners and pirates. In a curious historical piece, 
styled " Oidhe Chlainne Tuirinn'' (The Fate of the Sons of 
Tuirinn) which tells of the slavery^ under which Nuadh Airgi- 
odlamh (Nuadh of the silver hand) and the Tuatha Dedanans 
had been enthralled by the Fomorians^ we read : — 

" jr ^^^ ^ ^1 -^^ t*lS XV> ^^^X cfof c4i]i) fDdft-cftony A5 
XV>t^ 'ponjoitAcb A]|t 'CbuACA be 4)At>Ai7i> ^te \\t)X) ai) ^\^ 

f|l), OCUf C^Of Af Al) lof A]8, OCttf tt]1)5e tftlfi, Afl A1) f rt6|Q 

o X^ttACA]b be 4)ai)ai)p 5Aca bl|A6A]i> A]]t TbulUc U]f*i)|cc 
o T^b«^Tb|tA]cc n^l** ^^'^r ^ beApbA]f xv^ ahjac 5aca 
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bl|A6«^]U; ocuf At) feAfi pAC (b}-cAbriA6 no aiuac a9 
c-f|t6|p A bttA]i)b 6 i)A ceAoo be. L^ b'4i|i coiooftAb 0]fi- 
eAccAf le b-^|t^|tlS felfteAt^b ai|i cpoc^i) Bb^^U]]!, f|ijf 
A ]i^i8ceA|t U^rpeAC ?t)t6e ao^o;;^ ocup ni C|ai) bo b^bA|t 

AVn Al) CA1) bo COI}CAbA|l b]A|tT17A 5ACA beASfluAJj ]f ]|) 

Ti7^5 Ai)0]|t 5ACA t>-b^|teAc bA p-ioppf Ai6e, ocuf Aei) ibAC- 
Aori) A c-cof AC PA b]toi)5-bm6i)e, ocaf pA cofibufl |te ftt]t)e 
5|t&]i)e beAlftAb a ^i$6e ocuf a 6AbA]i); ocuf i)]0)t |r6AbA6 
A spuff b*f6ACA]i) le ipeAb a cAjcpeATbA; ocaf ]f6 bo bf 

Apb .!• Lu5A6 i^lbpAbA ldl)1hb&]T171)eAC, OCUf Ap TbA|tC|tA6 

f^8e o t]j% X;Afiij5A]fie .i. a coib^AlcAbA pfe]!) n. cUpi) ^bA- 

PAOP^IIJ- )V 5^1M^ ^ bAbA|t A1JIJ, Al) CAl) Ab COI}CAbA|t 

A1) bfieATt) rDObA|tcA TDifSiAtbAc b'4i ihiopof A]6e .i. i)ao| 
i)Aei>fbA]|t be ri)AO|iAib pA b-'p0Ti7A|tAcb bo cd5b^|l c]0f a 
OCUf c4ii)A b-feA^i i)-fent|opb. — Ocuf j%o 6]|i5e Lu5A]6^ A5 
|t^ f |i)> octtf bo i)occ M) peA|i5-CA|tcAc, octtf bo 1&I5 f uca 
6, octtf bo 5Ab A5A i)-o||tleAC ocuf A5A p-Accun7A6^ i)o sujt 
TbA]tb occ i)Aei)rbA]|t bjob ; ocuf bo 1^15 f e i7AepTbA|t f^ 
c^bAf octtf f^ ca]iD]Tic |t^5 6i|il0W ^lob. '4)o Tbu]|tfqi)D 
f ]b/ bA^i Ltt5A|8^ ' Acc 5U]tAb f ea|t|t l|oro f ]b bo 60I le 

f 56AlA|b bo CUII) PA p-Allri)U)tAC ^PA|b TPO CeACCA f 6|P A|i 

«A5U 50 b-fttiSb]f eAfopo^fi.* )f Ap f]p bo ^luAf AbA|i ap 

pAepipA]* f IP tlOippA 50 CUAP &Af A 4)A|tA, OCUf bO CUAJ- 
bA|l IPA lopSAjb, OCUf bo jluAf AbA]t jlOTppA PO 50 7l^P5AbA|l 

IocIapp TPA|i A itAbAbAfi ffppe poipoiiAC ; OCUf b'ippf eAbAft 

A fSfeAlA 6d|b o cdf 30 be|]te. — ^o ]i^|6 BAlAft, 'ap 

b-f eAbAbA]]tn C]A b-fe f ttb' ? ' 4)o f eAbA^i/ A|i Ceicl^opp, 

'ipAC lP3li)e 6u]c-fe OCUf 6Atp-fA f&b, ocuf aca ] b-f^nf* 

b]pe 6it]ppe o bo C|oc|:a6 ] p-^iMPP PAC b|A6 peAftc 

ASAiPpe 1 p-feinipp o fip ATPAC 30 bn^/ '' 

This King was thus situated ; the race of the Fomoriant imposed 
a very heavy tribute upon the Tuatha Dedanans in his reign. A 
tax was levied upon the growing crops, and an vnga (ingot) of gold 
was exacted upon the nose of every one of the Tuatha Dedanans 
each year from Uisneach to Tara eastward : this tax was to be pud 
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€Tery jear» and whosoever was foimd UDable to pay it» his nose was 
severed from bis face. On a certain day the chief king of Ireland 
held a meeting on the hill of Balar> which is now called Uisneach of 
Meath ; L^hey had not been long assembled there, when they dis- 
coTered a well appointed host of people approaching them along the 
plain from the easty and a young man whose countenance shone like 
the rising snn, marched at the head of this dense crowd of men. It 
was impossible to look him in the face, he was so lovely, and he was 
no other than Lnghadh Lambfliada, (long-handed) the sword exer- 
ciser, together with the fairy (enchanted) cavalcade consisting of the 
sons of Mananan, his foster-brothers from Canaan— .They had 
remained but a short time there, when they saw an tigly» ill-shaped 
party of people, namely, nine times nine men, who were the stewards 
of the Fomorians, coming to receive the rents and taxes of the peo« 
pie of Ireland. — And with these words Lughadh arose, and, having 
unsheathed the Feargcartbach, (the sword of Mananan) attacked 
them ; and having cut and mangled them, killed eight times nine 
men of their number, but suffered the remaining nine to put them- 
selves under the protection of the king of Ireland. ** 1 would kill 
yon,*' sud Lnghadh, '*were it not that I prefer that you should carry 
the tidings to the foreigners, rather than send my own messeqgers, 
lest they might be dishonoured.** — ^The nine men thereupon marched 
forward to Eas Dara where they embarked and sailed to the race of 
the Fomorians in Lochlan, to whom they related the whole matter 
from the beginning to the end — <«can any person among you tell who 
that individual is?** enquired Balar. "I can tell,** replied C^ithlinn, 
«« he is a son of yuur and tny daughter ; and it has been foretold to 
us, that whenever he shall come into Ireland, we shall possess no 
more power in Ireland from that time out for ever." 

From the above extract we can collect that the Fomorians 
were the Lochlanachs of onr historians, that Lughadh the 
Long-handed was a Fomorian by maternal descent, and had 
been bred in the east, which circumstances go far to confirm 
the opinion of Procopias, namely, that the ancient inhabitants 
of the African coasts who, according to the author of the 
CrymogBBa and other writers, subsequently settled on the 
Chersonesus Climbrica and the adjacent islands, were a division 
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of the Canaanites who had been expelled firom their ooantiy 
by the Israelites, under the comaiand of Joshua. If then, 
the Fomorians were Lochlanachs, and the Lochlanachs Ca- 
naanites, Partholanus^ who is shown to have been aFomo- 
rian, mnst have sprang from the same eastern origin^ as well 
as Neimidh (Nemedius) the ancestor of the Firbolgs, who 
descended from a brother of Partholanus, according to onr 
historians. As PhoBnicia and Judsea lay close together, those 
who emigrated from the one country, might well be said to 
have belonged to the other, by those who lived in a distant 
country. If the Carthaginians had been called Pcsm after 
Phoenix, as some suppose, and the ancient Irish called Feni 
after Fenius Farsadh, according to Dr. OConor, there can be 
but little doubt that both were but one and the same person^ 
and more, that our Fenians were Phcenicians, who settled in 
Ireland, and became mercenary soldiers, until they collected 
strength to their ranks, and became powerful in the course of 
many ages» If Dr. (yConor be correct in his opinion, 
namely, that the F^ans were so called after Fenius Farsadh, 
which opinion was undoubtedly that of onr best writers, and 
old annalists, we then may safely assume that Finnas, or Finius, 
was the first person of that name, and that his actions as well 
those of several others of the same name, have been attributed 
to Fionn the son of ComhalL 

It is not within the sphere of a mere introdocdon to dilate 
upon the important enquiry concerning the clann or original 
family of the Fenians. But since we find incontrovertible 
proofa of the existence of the Fenians in Lochlan, Britain, 
Scotknd, and other countries, and that the Fenians of Ireland 
were distinguished from their kindred of the same name 
residing in other parts, by the epithet of Fenians or Fian of 
Eire, it is not unreasonable to come to the conclusion, that 
they were a branch of an original people, who, at some early 
period, separated, and settled in various countries. This 
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notion is not an anhistorical or original one. Oar native his- 
torians assure us, ''nemine contradioentey'' that a certain 
Fenius Earsa, at the period of the confosion of Babelj digested 
the Tarious languages, and that he paid particular attention to 
the Gaehc, as he found it to be the most expressive and 
copious of any then in existence. Who was this Fenios — was 
he the ^t'v^ of the Greeks— the Phoenix of the Latins, who 
is said to have led colonies to the west P Scholars object to 
this theory that the Phoonicians nerer called themsehes by 
that name, but Jehusaei, Gergaesi, Chenani, &c., bat it doee 
not follow that they were known to other nations by another 
name, any more than the English who have been, and are 
still called Sassanagh (Saxons) by the Irish-speaking portion of 
our people. So, the Phoenicians having been giants, a circum- 
stance almost generally acknowledged, the word Feineagh or 
Fianach, signifies a giant, as well as the attributes usually 
conceded to persons of gigantic stature, and physical as well 
as mental powers. Bryant, moreover, states that Phoenicia 
was originally called Canaan, Cuas, and Cua ; and as we can- 
not very easily separate or rather distinguish the ancient 
Phoenicians from the natives of Canaan, we may very naturally 
come to the conclusion that there had been but little dbtinc- 
tion made between them by the foreigners whom they visited 
in course of their peregrinations. It is not, then, too mudi 
to suppose, in the absence of more tangible proof, that those 
enterprising foreigners, in consequence of their appearance and 
general habits, won for themselves the name of Feinne, ^•AmH, 
Phoenicians, amongst the various people of the countries to 
whom they migrated. Hence, it is not going too far to in- 
dulge in the supposition that our Fenians, since they were not 
confined to Ireland alone, were a branch of those enterprising 
foreigners who remained in this island and elsewhere, when 
casualties and changes at home necessarily cut off the com- 
munications of their friends. 
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Bat could any doubt have remained as to the oriental origin 
of our early colonista, we need only refer to numerous Irish 
manuscripts for corroboration of this fact. The author of the 
manuscript battle of Yentty, speaking of the exertions of Budh 
Deargt the Tuatha Dedanan king, to assist the Eenians to repel 
the invaders from the coasts of the island, consents to send to 
Canaan for a body of Tuatha Dedanans for that purpose; 
but the commander of the invading forces did not believe in 
their existence, stating that the Tuatha Dedanans could not 
possibly live on the surface of the land, and therefore were 
not Irishmen. — ^The following extract from that old manu- 
script, (pp. 293, 294.) shows this : — 

*' Budh Dearg solicited bj the Irish plenipotentiary to assist the 
Fenians against the inyasion made bj the king of the Wprld under 
the allegation that the Fenians rendered his people, the Tuatha De- 
danansy much seryice, consents, and sends heralds to Tir Tamgtdn 
(Canaan) for the Tuatha Dedanans who were located there — The 
king of the World said that the Tuatha Dedanans could not 
possiblj be a division of the people of Ireland, and if they were 
thej must be Siodhbhrmgke (fairies,) and could not possiblj exist on 
the surface of Ireland." 

It would be well worth the notice of our archteologists to 
enter on the study of the origin of our first colonists, but 
this subject would become a labyrinth indeed to such as have 
not made an intimate acquaintance with that of the origin also 
of other nations of antiquity. Our antiquaries are, no doubt, 
wise in declining to enter on this very abstruse enquiry, 
since they find so many of the Continental scholars who 
treated of those matters involve themselves in an endless 
maze of difficulties. But with a knowledge of our language 
there is no knowing how clear and satisfactory they might 
have made their enquiries, since our manuscripts are all very 
clear and explicit on the point. Had the learned Bryant 
been acquainted with the language and history of Ireland, his 
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work WQuld oertaiiily be one of the best ever written. Bat 
if the Fenians of Ireland were not named after Fionn Mao 
Camhaill, as they nndonbledly were not, may they not have 
been a branch of Phoenicians, who had settled in the Cherso- 
nesos. Alba, Britain and Ireland P 

We read in the old historical tale, Agallamh na Seauoiridhe 
(Dialogae of the Sages), which is now preparing for the 
Society, that Fionn son of Comhall was a Philosopher, a 
Musician, a Bard, a Liagh, an Admiral, a Druid or Priest, a 
Statesman, a Commander, and a Prophet — we have a prophecy 
relative to the Danish and English invasion of our island^ 
attributed to him ; if he had lived three hundred and ten 
years, as we are told he did, and had been engaged in a severe 
course of study all that time, he could not possibly have been 
learned in all the arts and sciences required to render him 
eminent in all those arduous professions, since we know that 
the span of a long life was found only too short for men who 
bad made any one of those branches their study, to enable 
them to master the science to which they applied themselves. 
Hence the fame of Fionn, son of Cumhall, did not really rest 
on his individual merits as a man, but was built on that of 
other persons of the same name who had been Ids predecessors. 
The piece, which is now about to be given for the first 
time in English, is really curious, but is of that class which 
is supposed to be mythological, because few of the incidents 
contained in it can be explained as common historical events. 
It opens with a hunting excursion, but instead of enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase, Fionn himself, strangely enough, 
falls asleep on a cam on the mountain of Ceannsleibhe, near 
the Lake of Inchiquin. The Fenian chief was attended by 
only one Fenian named Diorraing ; when he awoke he desired 
his attendant to go to the adjoining wood and cut some wattles 
with which to make a hut for their reception that night. 
Diorraing obeyed, but when he entered the wood he discovered 
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tn alegtnt iruif3ti», or mbtomneen abode adjacent. Dior- 
raing baring returned with the nem of bis diMOTeiy, Fionn 
resolved to seek shelter in tbe bruiffUm that night. When 
tbejr arrived at tbe door tbe porter enqoired who the; were, 
and vas told thej wen two of the men bdoi^ng to fionn 
Mao Cumhaill. " Yon are boding misfortnae to youreelTes," 
replied tbe porter, " because it was Fionn Mac Cambaill 
hiaaclf that killed tbe father, mother, and fbor brothers of 
the owner of this ^aoe, as wdl as the titber and mother of 
his wife : be who dwells here is named Oonan Ccann-sleibb^ 
who is also named Conan of Ceumsumaire, and it was Fionn 
bimaelf that brought him to Inland, from Somaire of the 
Bed Sei, near the shon of Loch Lnrg, wben be was in quest 
of bis sword called Mac an Loin." The porter tbcn witbdnw 
and pmentlj was ordered to admit the guests. 

Tbe foregoing {Hece of information Tolunteercd b; tbe 
porter has but little meaning, nnless we can connect it vitb 
aone incident rdating to the aniTal of tbe earljr colonists of 
IreUod fkom the east, of whicfa we are at present in ignonutee. 
However, whea tbc,v were admitted, Conan welcomed tbem, 
and bade them be seated, and then a^ed Koon to Etvoorbiia 
with tbe nanes b; wluch be bad been known in early life ; 
the Feoiaa chief coBiptied, and informed him that his first n^M 
had bera Ulasdiogan, bis second, GioUa an Chnasain ; bat 
that be was known hj that naaae becaase bis clothing oon- 
suted iMij of the ^ins of tbs deer aad other wild beasts. 
Cunant after having thanked him fur tbe inlbrmstioB, requested 
bim nndcr penaltjr of ^«>bs (pcohibitioo}, to infbm hisa on 
what acco«nt be leaped the chasm of Biige BMghe enee a 
vear. Fionn stated that the daj he separated from hm bnto'- 
Bother, Bogbmai^ wboa she had been ahiin bv tbe daa of 
>. ;■.._•:'■-; .';.■» L- . J J' ;; '.■■ ^-': '" ''.imaelf at Ln^ 

c'uic Dhaa^fciiilh m the Mvih. titrv '?« "^ ^ ^*o sasessblie^ 
«M<)ffttolia^a»I tbK other cumpox:^ ■' ^^- tbessaim. 
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Uies were each on a csnij wliik a deep wide chasm in the 
modjitain separated them. He went to the crowd of ladies, 
and enqnired the cause of the meeting. He was speedily in- 
formed that Seadna, son of the king of Kerry-Lnachra, had 
fallen in lore with Danat, daughter of Daire, from Sith-Daire, 
but that the lady refdsed to marry him unless he engaged to 
lectins chasm once a year daring his life time. Eionn having 
seen that the prince baulked at the leap, when he reached the 
margin of the predincey enquired whether or not the princess 
would marry another if he would make the leap. Having 
been answered in the affirmative, he tucked up his deer skin 
garments and leaped the chasm, not only forward, but back- 
wards as well. The princess bound him under geaMa^ (pn>- 
hibition), to perform the leap once a year. We have so 
many localities in Ireland distinguished for leaps equally as 
extraordinaiy as that of Fionn, that we cannot easily separate 
the circumstances of those lei^ from some obsolete Pagan rite. 
Leim na Con (Loophead), in the southern extremity of the 
county of dare, and the various Leim an eich (steed's leaps), 
throughout the country, strongly warrant this opinion. There 
are foo^rints left by the steed generally on a rock to mark 
the extent of the leap, and these marks are believed to be of 
the remotest antiquity. If we cannot connect Konn's leaps 
over the wide chasm with the labor of Hercules;, when he 
separated the mountain by the strength of his arms, we can at 
least, in someway, connect the mysterious footprints with such 
as those on Adam's Peak in the island of Ceylon. 

The history of Boghmuin, as told by tradition, which singn- 
fairiy enough localises it to several places in each province of 
Irehmd, is really mythological. The tradition prevalent among 
the people on the north eastern coasts runs thus. YHien 
Konn had reached his seventh year, Boghmuin, who, up 
to that time, was doubtful what name to give her foster-son, 
introduced him among the youth of the cUn of Moime while 
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engaged at the harlet at Tara; the yotmg Boisgnean soon 
worsted them all, so that the monarch eamestlj enquired who 
that fair-haired (FUmn) youth was, who behaved so bravely. 
Upon which Boghmuin caught hold of him, raised him on 
her shoulders, and betook herself to flight, at the same time 
exclaiming aloud, ** I thank the gods for having my foster*son 
named so auspiciously/' Boghmuin was immediately pursued, 
but being nimble of foot she soon outstripped and baffled the 
pursuit of her enemies. When she considered herself safe she 
let Fionn walk, but he, terror-struck, flung her on his shoul- 
ders and continued his flight ; when he reached the sea coast 
atLnrgan Green, he resolved to rest himself, but, to his 
mortification, he found that he had only the lurgain (shin- 
bones) of his foster-mother, which he still continued to hold in 
his hand ; tliese he cast into the sea, and Lurgan Oreen haa« 
from that arcumstance, been called ever since, ''Lurgain 
Batha'* in Irish. There are some antiquaries who think that 
the dispersion of the members of Boghmuin has reference to 
some mythological, or historical event which occurred long 
before the Irish settled in Ireland, and which had been pre- 
served by tradition, if not to the dispersion of the members of 
Osiris, since the event recorded has been so generally localised. 
The Fenian forces were remarkable for having a good and 
brave man, as well as a bad and evil-minded man among 
them. Fionn himself, as a matter of course, was the best man; 
and Dealra Dubh was the bad or evil-minded man, for he 
never spoke one word that did not savour of censure. Hence, 
whoeoever met him while fasting in the morning, would be 
certain of meeting with nothing bat iU luck daring that day. 
This strongly reminds as of the popular bdief that there are 
certain evil-minded parsons, whom it is onlucky for any one to 
meet in the morning while CMiting ; these persons are supposed 
to have the BmUr^ or evil eye, and it is oonaideied onlucky 
for a person^ while fiuting, to meet soeh. 
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The story of Boc reminds us, in some measme, of that of 
tlie Cyclops of continental mythologists, but still the analogy 
between the two is not sufficiently close to warrant us in sop- 
posing that the former was composed in imitation of the latter. 
It is probably connected with some mystic rite now forgotten ; 
since Boc made the circuit of nearlj the whole of Irdand in 
his flighty and, like others of our celebrated nautical characters, 
made a superhuman leap at Beinn Eadair, now Howth. 

There were many superhuman personages among the Fenians# 
but how such beings were tolerated in their ranks, it is hard 
to conceive, if the stringent regulations respecting the quali- 
fications necessary to be possessed by recruits, were duly 
enforced. There was a man bdonging to the Fenian ranks 
who, though so deaf as to be unable to hear the loudest sound, 
was, nevertheless, able to recite all the Fenian compositions 
that ever had been strung together in verse. This would not 
be extraordinary in the present day, but we are not told that 
there were schools for the deaf and dumb then instituted, or 
that instruction was conveyed through the medium of books 
to candidates for Fenian honors. The most carious of all the 
supernatural personages amongst the Fenians, was a man who 
became a female eveiy alternate year. The story of this strange 
being much resembles that of Tiresius, who had been seven 

years a female. 

^ Deque yiro facias (mirabile), feminay leptem 

Egerat Aatumnos." 

Omd Mei. Lib. m.—Fab. V. 

Fionn himself had a wife for seven years who was alive by 
day and dead by night ; the case of the Fenian queen re- 
sembles that of the princess Seba, daughter of the king of 
Easroe, who, having been enchanted by her Fomorian step- 
tather, died and came to life again each alternate year; and of 
Faithleann Mongshuileach, who, like the children of Lir, was 
invited to bathe by her step-mother, and then enchanted : she 
was condemned to remain one year in the shape of a cat, 
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another in that of a swan, and Uie third in thai of an otter, 
and 60 on in rotation, bnt she had the privilege of assuming 
her natural shape one day in each year. This seems so curious 
that it is considered worth while to give the following ex- 
tract: — 

" 4)0 s^b f uAc beA]iTi)A|t it^jeAi) fi^J t)A 4)|ieoU]i)T?e bo 
-[ly^^V v^ c^Ab thv^ .1. Y^]ileAtjt) ^^JJoi^sf^ileAc, ocuf bo 
|iu5 f] bo fo^ri) le] ] A]]! e^f bo Bf tJ-S^Ti 6Ai]tA6 At) it^J 
.1. 6Af Beo6a^t)t!)o a]1)ii) At) eAf a tit), ocuf bo cu]Yt f^ 
jeAf A^b ], ocuf Af]AC f eo t)A sef A|bb nt) •!• ^ be]C bl]A6A]i) 

10A CAC> OCUf bl]A6A]t) ]t)A b'^^lA, OClIf bl^A6A]1) '\t)A bO- 

bA|tco]T> ijoitije ; ocuf b^ ^ U bai|t]Sce 5ACA bl]A8A]i) b^ob 

ni> 11?A C]tU]C f^}V*'* 

The king of Dreoluinn's daughter conceived a violent hatred 
against Faithleann Mongshuileach, daughter of the king's former 
wife ; she brought her to bathe in Eas Beobhuinne, a cataract con- 
tiguous to the king's palace, upon which occasion she enchanted 
her. The following were the bonds under which she enchanted her, 
namely, to remain one year a cat, another a swan, and the third a 
venomous otter, but she assumed her own shape one day in each 
year. 

There were certain conditions to be observed by this prin- 
cess and her friends to ensure her release, and it appears 
rather singular that such enchantment should take place only 
upon the water, as in the case of the children of Lir; a cir- 
cumstance of itself sufficient to warrant the supposition that 
these victims of stepmother^s cruelty were not bound by a spell 
to assume unnatural forms, but were dedicated to the service 
of Lir, the Irish Neptune, and thereby disqualified for the 
assumption of rank and fortune in the world. 

Cats were special objects of dread, if not of some kind of 
veneration, among the ancient Irish. We read of several 
persons both male and female, who had been metamorphosed 
into cats ; our story-tellers used to spin out long yams con- 
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oerning droidkweht, or draidical cata, among Ihese tales was 

ooospicuoQsIy celebrated that of :— 

"Cac cAol C]A|t riPce xyckf/L A|fi flAbfiA feAt) ai|15]cc/' 
A slender black cat reclining on a chain of old 8il?er. 

This was a droitUeaeii or draidical cat endowed with human 
faculties^ and possessing singular prifileges. Gats are said to 
have been appointed to guard hidden treasures ; and there are 
few who have not heard some old person tell about a strange 
meeting of eats, and a violent battle fought by them in his 
neighbourhood. It was the opinion of the old people that an 
evil spirit in the shape of a cat, assumed command over those 
animals in variooa districts, and that when those wicked beings 
pleased, they would compel all the cats belonging to their 
division to attack those of some other district. The same was 
said of rats; and rat-ezpellers, when commanding a colony of 
those troublesome and destructive animals to emigrate to some 
other place, used to address their " billet^' to the infernal rat 
supposed to hold command over the rest. In a curious pam* 
phlet on the power of bardic compositions to charm and 
expel rats, lately published, Mr. Eugene Curry states that a 
degraded priestt who was descended from an ancient family c£ 
hereditary bards, was enabled to expel a cdony of rats by the 
force of satire I The opinion of Mr. Gurry as to the supematu^ 
ral powers of Irish satire' is not to be rejected : and we have on 
record a most wonderful account of the effects of a satire com« 
posed by Seanchan chief OUamh of Erin, upon the Soyal Gat 
of Irdand that inhabited a cave near C^nmacnoise. The story 
is thus recorded in an Introduction to the " Tain Bo Chuailg- 
ne'^ :^8eanchan and his troop of subordinate OUamhs having 
paid a visit to Guaire, king of Gonnacht, who was celebrated 
for great liberality ; the cross old man becoming displeased with 
the treatment he received at court, refused to taste the rations 

> Tor the history of Satire in Ireland, See ODal/'s 7Vt6es qflnhrndt 
edited bj John O'Donoran LL.D., Dublin, 1851. 
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which had been dressed for his use. After having fasted some 
two or three days, his wife persuaded him to accept an egg 
which remained after she had finished her meal ; bat, by some 
neglect of the servant, the mice — ^we had then no rats in 
Ireland — devoured the egg. The old OUamh was so exasper- 
ated that he vowed to satirize the mice, but upon reflection 
indemnified them, vowing to make the cats feel the venom of 
his satire, since they suffered the mice to live, and thereby to 
do him an injury. The Boyal Gat was, therefore, condemned 
to suffer the effects of the bard's satire. This Boyal Cat 
having felt the effect of the satire in his cave, told his wife 
and daughter that Seanchan had satirized him, but that he 
would proceed immediately to Guaire's palace, carry the old 
man away, and wreak ample vengeance upon him, by tearing 
his flesh in pieces. The Cat proceeded without delay to the 
court of the king of Connacht, and did not halt until he 
found the Ollamh, and having cast him upon his shoulder 
without opposition from the guards, carried him off* The cat 
while carrying away the satirist on his shoulder was passing 
near Clonmacnoise, when St. Ciaran happening to be in a 
neighbouring forge, and seeing the Boyal Cat, snatched a red 
hot ploughshare from the fire, with which he killed the animal, 
and liberated the Ollamh.^ 

> It appears that the chief OUamh of Ireland, named Seanchan, after 
haying satirized the mice, and had the pleasure of seeing ten of the 
tinj pilferers fidl dead at his feet, turned his venomous weapon against 
the cats, because they permitted the mice not only to liye, but to enjoy 
such sway ; and more especially against their monarch, since he was 
found remiss in compelling his feline subjects to discharge the onerous 
duties they owed the public. We may leave it to our readers to form 
an idea of the opinion which the Irish people then entertained of 
i^nimnU of the feline tribe, when we inform them, from the Introduction 
to the Tain Bo Chuailgne, that these animals were then supposed to be 
goTerned by a monarch, who, although apparently one of their own 
species, was, neyertheless, endowed with the use of human speech, and 
other faculties not belonging to the brute creation. The Boyal Cat kept 
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There are some classes of spirits, soch as the Puca, Bean- 
sighe, &c., said to be vuberablei if shot at with a piece of 
silver ; and a gun loaded with a piece of silver can have effect 
upon snch witches as transform themselves into hares, for the 
purpose of robbing dairies, according to popular belief. 

It is the general opinion of many old persons versed in native 
traditional lore, that, before the introduction of Christianity, 
all animals possessed the faculties of human reason and speech; 
and old story-tellers will gravely inform you that every beast 
could speak before the arrival of St. Patrick, but that the 

» 

Saint having expelled the demons from the land by the sound 
of his bell, aU the animals, that, before that time, had pos- 
sessed the power of foretelling future events, such as the 
Black Steed of Binn-each-labhra, the Soyal Cat at Clogh- 
magh-righ-cat (Clough), and others, became mute; and many 
of them fled to Egypt, and other foreign countries. These 
were evidently oracles in the days of paganism which had 
been reduced to silence at the coming of the Saviour of man- 
kind, and fell into contempt on the introduction of the Chris- 
tian faith. The Clocha Oir (Saxa Solis), not the Qolden Stones 
of our mere matter-of-fact antiquarians, but pillar- stones dedi- 
cated to the sun, were famous oracles in pagan times. There 
were other pillar-stones, called Chilian, or Dalian, because they 
could not foresee future events : these were afterwards called Fir 
Briige (fictitious men), and became objects of veneration, under 
the teaching of the Bocaghs, and their squaws, who profited 
considerably by the cheat. Though the oracles are generally 
said to have been silenced at the time when Christianity began 
to prevail, there is another reason assigned for the cessation of 

his court in the care of Cnobha : his name was Dorasan, son of Arasan ; 
his wife's name was Riachall, and that of the princess royal, his daugh- 
ter, Rinn-gesr-fhiaclach I It is most probable that these notions had 
been derired from the east at a very early period. We cannot trace the 
origin of the cat cultus any fkrther at present. 
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the oracle of Clogh-magh-righ-cat, or Clough. It was stipu- 
lated by the being that gave responses from this stone that, if 
any one told an untruth, or gave a false description of any 
property which he was desirous of recovering, to the oracle, 
the consequences would be fatal to him. Every person who 
consulted the stone was wont to be very correct in his words 
on that account. At length a Brugbach of Orgiall named 
CCathalain (Callan), having lost a mare which he supposed 
to have been in foal, had recourse to this oracle ; he described 
the animal as being in foal, and instantly had the following 
angry and insulting response :-~ 

*' 21 CAjtbAib Ti)Ae]l 5AP ^]ACA]1, 
'S A ffi5fi> f]ACA fAUicb; 

teAt) f]0f CUfl) AtJ 'C|t]ttCA, 

4)o lA||i cft^bAC 3AI) feA|iAicb/' 

Thou of the bare and toothless gums. 
Thou of the peevish drizly nose ; 
Pursue down to Triuoh, 
Thy hooi^ nare which is without a foal. 

No sooner had the response been given than the oracular 
stone split in twain, with a tremendous crash, and a large cat 
walked out upon the mound, O'Cathalain, provoked by the 
bitter invective, and unable to restrain his irritable temper, 
attacked the cat and killed it ; but before the cat died he 
begged his murderer to grant one request ; and 0*Cathalain, 
notwithstanding the provocation he had received, was too 
honorable to refuse. "Well then," said the oracular cat, 
''repeat this rann (stanza) to your own cats when you go 
home'' :— 
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)f)]f bo C|IA9D ceAlA^cbf 
)T ^ 3bllobA]C i>A lttA]Cfte ; 
3u]t Ti)A]ib 0*Caca1^id, 

KjS CbAC CbTtUACl)A.'' 
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Inform the Fire-raker, 
And Gleadaigh of the ash-pit ; 7 
That O'Cathalain has killed. 
The Royal Gat of Cruachaio. 

O^Cathalain^ according to promise, repeated the stanza to his 
two cats when he returned home ; but he had no sooner finished 
the last syllable than the two animals sprung at his throat and 
gnawed it, so that they killed him before he could obtain 
assistance. It is said that this occurrence took place long 
after the introduction of Christianity, for that the oracle had 
stipulated that it should continue to give responses as long as 
those who consulted it should adhere to the truth in stating 
their grievances : but it is probable that the whole tradition 
refers to the more distant period when paganism prevailed over 
the island. 

This species of cat-lore was probably connected with the 
superstition of some oriental nations who held, and still hold, 
cats in veneration, and it is one of the many remaining traces 
of the oriental extraction of the aborigines of Ireland. 

The Cloch Oir oracles were the most celebrated of all among 
the ancient Irish, as appears from a Latin interlinear note 
found in a very old MS. copy of the curious piece called 
*' Ochtar Gaedhal*' (Adventures of Eight Irishmen), which 
states that Gonchobhar Mac Nessa, afterwards king of Ulster, 
was counselled, when a young man, by the oracle of Clogher, 
then one of the most celebrated in that district, to go to the 
Isle of Man, and cause Guilleann, or Guillean, from whom 
Sliabh Guillin, and probably Cuailgne in the county of Louth, 
derived its name, to make a suit of armour for his use. This 
extract has been already printed in the " Transactions of the 
Kilkenny and 8outh-£ast of Ireland Archaeological Society." 

Vol 2, p. 84. It is as follows :— 

** Gullinus quidem lltuiSf fuit, nam lift (Lir) Ibernicum aut 
Phoenioam nomen Neptuni, et idem quod mare ; ideo Gallinut 
ftiit alteram nomen pro M^* deo maris, sicat Tiobal marin dea tmU 
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Nam ilia Concubaro Mac Nessa, postea regi UltoniK, appamit 
sab specie mulieris pulcheirimaa, cum in Maoniam Juitm aracuH 
cut nomen clocbttrt^, i.e. Saxum Solis, quod isto tempore eeieberrimum 
fmt his partibus, adebat ad Gullinum quendam, uti daret buadha 
druidica dypeo et armis ejus. GuUinus imaginem CjobAl in clypeum 
finxit^ et buadha roulta invincibiliaque habuit, secundum auctoreH 
veteres Ibernicos." 

Hence it is evident that Cloch-oir was not a golden stone, 
but the stone of the sun ; for d|t or uft is a name of the sun, 
(vide O'Beilly's Irish Dictionary, sub voce u|t,) and the oracle 
of Clochoir was the most famous then in existence, that is, in 
the time of Conchobhar Mac Nessa, who flourished in the first 
century of the Christian era. 

Of the Black Steed of our "Binn-each-Labhra," we find 
but meagre traces in manuscript, though the topographical 
terms having reference to the oracular steed are pretty numer- 
ous in Ireland ; e. g. Dun Binn Eich (Dunbin), which has 
given name to a parish situate two miles to the west of Dun- 
dalk, and is celebrated in folk-lore. There is a manuscript 
piece, intituled ''Mac na Mi-chomhairle'' (Son of the evil 
advice), which, though apparently a modern composition, 
reflects some light on this pagan superstition. It is said to 
have been composed by Carroll 0*Daly, commonly called 
" Cearbhall Buidhe na n-Abhran'' (Swarthy Carroll of the 
Songs) on account of his turn for rhyming; though many ascribe 
it to Parson Brady, commonly known by the name of Philip 
Ministeir ; but it is certainly not written in the style of the 
latter. This beautiful and interesting fairy tale contains a 
good deal of the popular traditions, and is far older than any 
work on the same subject written in the English language. 
Treating of our faery mythology it states : 

" 4)tti)-b]OT-e|c-Ub|iA, ]t|f A ii^|6ceA|i Bii)t)eAC-Lui)A 
Atjoif \ c-coicce UIa6 ; A3uf ]f tt]TDe beAjicAji B|PT?-eAC- 
UbfiA leif At) nj-bji^o fl^ •'• ^ c-c|ia]C|b t)A Sat^i^a bo 
Cf3eA6 eAc fleAibAii) f l]0CAf6 fi7d|t-uAcb.e^f ac Af a?) tihbipo 
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AiQAC 50 i>tti5e A Ut]i, ^5Af bo lAb|tA6 bo guc b4^ei)6A f|t|A 
clic, AjAf bo 6&A|tA6 f ]0f f o^jtf e, ^|te5Uc bo jac peAc, 
b'A i)-]A]if a8 fS^AlA Ai|i, f A 5AC p]8 bV irfel]tedcA8 80 30 
c]oi7f; bl]A8i>A iia8 ai> c-SAiijA^i) f]1^ Bjuf b'^^]3f]obAf 
p]un)CAY8 A5af c]o81acca|8 TOd^tA A]ce Af^p f]^, .1. A3 A17 
ii;-b|9i>; A3Af bo JfejU^obAf tja pa^ble bo, 30 b-Al")nT* 
PbteqiAfc A3Af i)A i)AOfi> cte]|ie/' 

Iha^Bhin'Mch»labhra, which U now called Biimeach^Lttnat in 
the province of Ulster : the reuon the hill was called Bvm-eaeh' 
itMra (hill of the speaking steed) was this ; namelj^ in the days of 
Samluun (All-hallows) a plnmp, sleek, terrihle steed was wont to 
emerge as far as his middle from the hill, and speak in hmnan Toice 
to each person ; he was accustomed to give intelligent and proper 
responses, to such as consulted him, concerning all that would 
befal them until Samhain of the ensuing year. The people used to 
ofier valuable gifts and presents to him at the hill, and they adored 
him until the time of Patrick and the holy clergy* 

Whether this steed superstition gave rise to the popukr 
belief that there were horses in the olden time that were gifted 
with homan faculties, and furnished ideas in connection with 
the numerous prints of horse-shoes found impressed upon 
rocks and stones throughout Ireland, it is difficult to decide ; 
but that the horse was once an object of great religious venera- 
tion is pretty clear from the numerous stories told of enchanted 
horses in our lakes, and the frequent mention of £ach Dubh 
(Bkck Steed) in the tales of our Seanchuidhes. The story of 
Con-edda, and his steed, or the Golden Apples of Loch Erne, 
is perhaps the prettiest found in any languai;;e. (See Cambrian 
Journal No. 6.) 

The following extract from a manuscript Life of St. Kiaran 
of Saigher in Ossory, announced for publication by Mr. John 
O'Daly of Dublin, is very curious : — 

" 2l5uf bo t]oi)YZ^]t) C]A]t^f; A]C|teAbA6 ti)A|i 6^c]teAb2kc 
'f AD ^ooAb x]i}j d)|t bo h] f e A]]i c]fi)Cfoll bo co|llc|b ii)6|tA 
Ao CAD n^ • ^^T ^ c^09T5A19 '^IT^ b-ciif feAlU boASA bo 
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66Ai)Ati) be obAin t>eA|idf1« A^^r ato nt> ^ *Ioi)rS^]P 
iDA]i)]fC|]i AjAf CACA|]i |:a 6eoi$, toA>ll& U Sf^r^Y^ <)^ 
bV^t bVfi)T9 SAi5i]t CbiA]t^]t) A5 c^ A c^ca)cci990. SlSAf 

A1) CAQ C^roeAb C]A]t^Q A]]t c-cftf Api> f}^, bo fll15 AY|t 

f3^]C cpA]i?p, A5Af b'^ittjift o't> PAeb oiU bo'^ cifAt)9 co]*c 
aUca ]to-ctt|q5, AjAf n)A|i bo cooAjic C|AYt^!> bo ce^t^f^y 
A5Af b'ioii)fo]5 A|i]f ii>A^ feAtib^a5^DCA])»e ceA^vr^ *>^ 

CblA]t^17, A]]l DA 86At)Ari) lf?l!> O 4)] A] ASAJ* bO b'fe At) 

coiic n^ ^^^ be]fqobAl A^Af ceAb n^i^c bo b) A5 

C|A]t&1) 'f^^ 101)Ab nij, A5Af bo C||A]6 f A'n C-C6|ll A5Af 

bo boA]f) fUcA AjAf cu^Je |b]|i a ^lAdU^b njAfi cuijsijAii) 
cuip Ap c-feAlU. Ml ]tA]b C]t4i]c bu]i)e a b-focA]|i CblA- 
jiAji), Ai) cAt) f]i) ; 6]]i If AT)i) A Aet7f eA}t o t)A &e]f qobUib 

C^]T)eA6 1*6 Cttip QA b^CfteAbACA f]^ T^AOJAbA]! |A|t 
ri9 AjlhlblolcA (f5C]AllbA CUtQ C|AYiA|1) Af JAC ATib A 
liAbAbATI bo'p ^Af AC .1. SlOD1>AC, AJAf BtIOC, AJAf %)AC- 

c^|ie, A5Af 6]lic ; AjAf bo bAbAjt ceAt)i)»f a bo Cbl ^l^^^y 
A5At* b'uTblAbA]t bA ceA5Ar3 n)A\i ii)Ai)ACAibj A5Af bo 
iV]^}V 3-^ V]^ A bfeA]iA6 |i]u, lA be b-cA]!7ic AT) f]- 
oi)i)AC bo b^ Ai)-iblAi)AC^ ceAlsAC, tQAil^feACj CUI1) bftds 

CblA|tA|pj A5Af bo 301b ^Ab, A3Af bO feACA]!7 AP Cdflb- 

c]oi)aIj A3Af bo caA]6 fto^ibe bA uAti)A6 f^]rh ^Z^T ^ 
f AijcAiS f6 DA b|td3A b*|teA6 At)!) Tl^- ^11* V^ fOfUfeAb 
f]i) bo CblA|t^!7 bo cu]|i TDA!)AC e|le bA ii)tt|t)c]|i .1. ad 
bftoc, A]]i ceADD AD c-fiODDAicb bA CAbAiftc 3af ad lODAb 
C^AbD^j ^S^T CAlD^Ab AD b|lOC 50 b-UA]n) AD c-noDDAic, 
A3Af bo f uAiT* A3 ic6a8 da tD-b|id5 6 ; 0|]i b^uA^b f A a 
c-cluAf A A3Af A d-1aIIa ; A3Af bo co]fi)-e|3D]6 ad b|ioc ^ 

UID CeACC leif CUID da IDAlDlfClieAC, ASAp CADSAbAft U|TD 

cji^cDOD^ 30 CiAjia^D, A3Af DA b|i53A leo. 4)o ]iA]6 C]a- 
]iAd jiir AP c-noDDAC, ' A b|iAcA]|i ! cjiCAb U]TD A D^beAjiDA 
c(i AD ^AbA^seAcc ub dac aji 66-ii)A]feAC bo tdadac a 
b^ADATi); oifi ACA tt]f3e DeAft)-TbA|l|feAc A3A]dd if ad 

3-C01cd]DD«i A3Af ACA b]A6 IDA]l AD C-CfeAbDA ; A3Af bA 
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O'tws^A bo olOs^Yfi oftc 50 ti)d i^elif |i|tbe Uac feo^l bo c^}- 
te^S, bo 66a9a8 4>ya 6u]c bo c|to^ceAQi)A]6 i)a c-c|tAini r^ 

Ab qii7C]oU ] V 2l5Af b']A7*]i ai) f |oi)t)AC aw th'J -^17* 
Cbl^T^^9 105^ ^ peACA6, A5Af b)te]ceAibi)Ar Aiqtise bo 

CeAQ5Al A1]t, 2l5Af bo ^IfOO^^^ AIIiIa, A5Af 9lOTt ]t A1) 

no994^ biA6 50 b-^oA]]! ceAb o Cbf A]i^9, AjAf bo b) 76 
|:|]i-Aei)bA o r]i) At^AC 19^11 c4c/* 

And Oiaran came to the reeoIotioD of residing in that place as an 
eremite^ for it was entirely surrounded with dense woods at that 
time: he commenced to construct temporary Kttle ceils> he next 
built a monastery, and afterwards a city* by Chad's aid, which was 
commonly called by the people Suger of Oiaran. When Ciaran 
came first there he sat under the shelter of a tree, and a yery 
furious wild boar started up from the other side of the same tree, 
and when it saw Oiaran it fled s however, it returned and became 
snbmissiTe to Oiaran, bemg tamed by Qod« That boar was the 
first disciple and monk that Oiaran had in that place. It was 
accustomed to go to the wood and gnaw twigs and straw to assist 
to construct the cell. There was no person then with Oiaran, for 
he left his disciples and came alone to that desert. Irrational 
animals came to Oiaran from all parts of the fbrest; a fox, a 
badger, a wolf^ and a fawn. These became aubmissiye to Oiaran, 
and hearkened to his doctrine as monks | they obeyed him in every 
respect* The self-willed, deceitful, malicious fox happened one 
day to find Oiaran's brog^s, and stole them ; he then abandoned 
the community, and hastened to his own cave, where his passions 
prompted him to eat the brogues. When the matter was made 
known to Oiaran, he dispatched the badger, another of his monks, 
to bring the fox back to his place. The badg^ went to the fox's 
cave, and found him devouring the brogues ; for he had already 
gnawed the strings and latchets. The badger persuaded the fox to 
return to the monastery : they both came in the evening, and fetched 
the brogues to Oiaran. Oiaran said to the fox. * Brother ! why 
hast thou committed that theft, an act which nowise becomes a 
monk? we have wholesome water and food in the oommunity, and if 
thy nature prompted thee to prefer meat* Qod would change the bark 
of yonder trees into flesh for thy use.' The fox then besought 
Oiaran to forgive him his sins and impose a penance upon him. 
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which was accordingly done. The fox did not taste food until he 
obtained permission from Oiaran, and he continued upright from 
that time forward. 

This story may perhaps be thas explained : — 
The ancient Irish had a system of phrenology of their own 
which is not even now totally forgotten. The operation was 
performed as follows. The operator, when wishing to learn 
the natural propensities of his subject, placed one hand on the 
lower part of his forehead, as if intending to screen the eyes 
from the glare of the sun, and the other hand in a similar posi- 
tion under the chin ; he then looked into that portion of the 
face which remained between both hands, and attributed the 
character of whatever animal it most resembled to the indivi- 
dual under examination. We have seen tiie operation fre- 
quently performed, and known men to have been nicknamed 
accordingly : as Sionnach O'Murchaidh (Fox Murphy), Broc 
CCoilgin (Badger Cox, or Cocks), &c. The Almighty could, 
no doubt, as in the case of St. Luke and other eminent saints, 
have made the most ferocious animals subservient to the use and 
convenience of his servants, but most probably St. Ciaran's 
monks had nothing more, in common with foxes or badgers, 
than the resemblance to those animals which some phrenologist 
of the old school discovered in their faces. There had been 
something akin to Anubis worship prevalent in pagan times : 
this might have led to the habit of naming those who had been 
addicted to this form of belief, after the name of the animal 
they worshipped. Much blame is attached to Giraldus Cam- 
brensis for giving the story of a priest and a wolf. As the 
work of Giraldus is not at hand, the following extract from 
the pen of Father Stephen White, of Clonmel, may suffice : — 

"Beferens ridendam magis qudm eredendam fabulam (quam 
omnimodis conaris suadere synceram esse historiam) de pio illo 
catholieo homine, qui mente humana> sensu christiano, et religione 
sincerd, etiam et dono prophetiae servatis illvsis, toto reliqno 
humano corpore, subitd in lupinum transformato» non nisi phan- 
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tasticd tameiif sen Becandum ezteriorem speciem* ut tu tandem 
aiSf sacerdotem in srWis obvium et sedentem sub frondosa arbore 
ad ignein salutayit^ ore luptnoy humana voce* aiens I * Secnri estote, 
et noli timere; non enim trepidandum vobis est, ubi non est 
timor/ etc. : qui idem yerus homo in lupum phantasticum mntatus, 
sacerdotem snasit, et persoasit, at ad non procul inde in e&dem 
silva latitantem acoederet phantasticam lupam» sed yeram pban- 
tastid lupi nzorem, feminamque catholicam piam, in extremis 
positam, et petentem christianam yiaticum, sive sacram eacha- 
risttam* quam sciebat sacerdotem e collo in piscide servatam 
gestare. Quo trepidante et renaente 'Sanctum dare canibus,' 
nedum lapis* aut lupabus, at dicitur, ecce coram sacerdote lupus 
quau pede pro manu fongens* pellem totam a capite lupae retrahens 
usque ad umbilioum replioat* et oonfestim ezpressa forma non 
lupae* sed molieris yetulas et nud» c^jusdam apparet ; qoam ebm 
sacerdos obnizd postulantem, et devote eucharistiam suseipientemf 
Sacramento pasceret, rursum acoedens lupus pellem tantisper re» 
tractam* priori lupss forma coaptavit, et yera mulier denud in 
lupam phantasticam conyersa fuit. Qua gratias agente* pro collato 
synazi* rediit sacerdos ad suum ignem* comitatus lupo* qui tot& 
reliqa& nocte cum prassbitero ad ignem assidens, et ore lupino de 
rebus coelestibus et futuris in mundo eyentibus humanft yoce, 
magno cum pietatis sensu, colloquens* tandem actis Deo et sacerdott 
gratiis, yaledizit." (Apologia pro Hibermd,pp, 74, 75. Dublin : John 
O'Dabf, 1847.) 

Giraldos Cambrensifl was a catholic priest, and accompanied 
King John to Ireland, A.D. 1214^ as his tutor ; he heard 
this and other strange stories from the people, and recorded 
them in his work on Ireland. The story may be true in a 
figurative sense ; and maj mean that an unfortunate man who 
had been addicted to the Anubis form of worship, unques- 
tionably prevalent in Ireland in the latter ages of pagan sway, 
believed in the truths of Christianity, but was afraid to declare 
his conviction openly. He found a priest to whom he com- 
municated his wish of becoming a convert, and the good 
missionary, though afraid of being betrayed, discharged his 
duties. Hence, the story of the man and his wife having 
been concealed in the skins of wolves. 
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The weird-wolf was supposed by the Qmnans to have been 
a wizard who metamorphosed himself into a wolf, and did 
much injury to the human race, according to the following 
extract : — 

*^W«re.wiilf (Sax) or vMre^molf (wtrt in thu oid Bax« wat 
MUMtimei used for mom) this name remaioi still icnown in the Tea- 
tonioky and is as mnch as Mwutoo^s which is a certun A>rdfrwr« 
who having anointed his bodj with an ointment made by instinct 
of the Deyily and patting on a certain inchanted Oirdie» does not 
onely to the view of others, seem as a TFe(^ bat to his own think* 
ing, hath both the shape and nature of a Wolff so long as he 
wears the said (Krdle, and accordingly worries and kills homane 
Creatures. Of these sundry hare been taken in Gmnrntmy and the 
Netherlands. One PeUr Stnmpt for being a Wert-wo^, and 
haying killed thirteen children, two women, and one man, was at 
Bedhur not fkr itom CuUeiif in the year 1589, pat to a very terrible 
death. VeNt" (Blount's Ohuogro^hkh Voca Wn^^wuif, p. 700. 
ed. 1670.) 

Similar to the story of the German Were-ioul/, is that re- 
corded in the IriiA NenniuB^ edited by the Eev. Dr. Todd, 
S.F.,T.aD., (pp. 204-205) for the Irish Archaeological 
Society, respecting the Wolf-people of Ossory in the county 
of Kilkenny ; — 

"S]l \t) ^Aeleot) 1 1^0fHA15lb aca. 9X\Yb\ ]t]50Ab acu, 
belbA]c 1AC \ coo]teccA]b, Acmf b|A ?uA]ibcAfi ]ac ACuf feo]l 
^i)A ivbelA^b, \x Ati)lA]b b]b i)a ca]|ip Af a CfA5A]c; Acuf 
A\tn\z b|A n9U]i>ce]tA]b i7A|t f05luA]fC6]t v^ cu||t|»i a|]i b]A 
05UiA]|xefi ^i t|Cf Abfun) cuca fenjpeft/' 

•* The descendants of the wolf sre in Ossory. They have a wonder, 
ftd property. They transform themselves into wolves and go forth 
in the form of wolves, and if they happen to be killed with flesh in 
their mouths, it is in the same condition that the bodies out of which 
they have come are found ; and they command their families not to 
remove their bodies, because if tiiey were moved they never could 
come into them agun." 

If the circumstanoes abeady detailed savour of the religious 
rites of by-gone days^ the entertainment gifon to Ek»m and 
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some of his people At the faottse of Caanda, affotds a good and 
instructive morale conveyed in an entertaining story. The 
Dord Fian^ which was a celebrated mdsical instrument of the 
Fenians, is said to have been invented by the three sons of 
Cearmad, son of Dagfadae, who was a Tuatha De Danan deity. 
Fatha Gonan was the next who improved it, when nine men 
were required to play upon it, and it was finally brought to 
perfection by Fionn himself, who employed fifty men to tune 
it. Frequent allusions to this instrument are found in Fenian 
poems. In the poem of " Cnoc an Air" (Hill of Slaughter), 
when the i^pearances in the sky forboded disaster, Fionn 
sounded the Dord Fian to call his forces together :«- 

" 4)o f e]i)b 'piopp AX) 4!)5|ib lpM\^Vf^ 

Fionn sounded the Derd Fiaa, 

And they (the Feniaiia) responded with their dioirts ; 

Every man came with utmost speed. 

The prince, the chief, and the private. 

In another Lay Oisin regrets the want of the music of the 
Dord Fian : — 

" JT cu]|ireAi clafc b^Ti) bo $i)lic, 
SI3 fiDttAjDO Afi ijA c]tftAD-f ||t ; 
5ai) fe]f beAdc le juc 5^a]i, 
'S Id 4!)6|ib faA9ibA]t t)A pfe]i)t)e." 

'Tis weary and weak Idohe always. 
While thinking on the valiant men ; 
Without hearing the eries of hoonds. 
And the sleep-inviting Dord of the Fenians. 

The Dord, or Dordan, according to the Lay called <' The 
Vision of Oisin,'' had the power of awakening from sleep as 
well as that of causing it :— 
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T^A|]if]Of 6Aib 69 CAO]i) A9 cleAf ; 

jf fe bfiins 11)6 Ar iDo fuAD, 

2lp 4)6|ibA9 b]i)i), boA^i) iienj' feAf." 

The Dordan of the Fenians at Magh-minn^ 

Affected me, sweet the delusion, 

« Twas it that awoke me from my slumber. 

That sweet-soundin^r Dordan interfered with my prescience." 

The Dord from the above extracts appear to have been used 
as a bagle or musical instrument to summon the Il'enians to 
assemble, as well as one to amuse them at the festive board. 
There may have been several instruments of different con- 
structions named Dord and Dordan, but probably the Dord, 
or Dordan^ most celebrated for the sweetness of its tone, was 
a musical instrument used upon solemn and religious occa- 
sions. It is not unreasonable to suppose this, since it was 
first made by the Tuatha De Danans, wbo are said to have 
been connected with Dagdae, and since we read in the Tain 
Bo Ghuailgne (Cattle Spoil of Cooley), that the deity bull, 
Donn Cuailgne, was wont to be attended by fifty young men 
who sounded the Dord for his amusement every day. This is 
also confirmed by popular tradition which represents this in- 
strument as a druidical one. 

There were other instruments of music used by the old 
Irish, the most esteemed of which were the Cuislean Ciufl, or 
bag-pipes, Tiompan, or timbrel, and Cruit, or harp. The 
Cuislean Ciuil are mentioned in several old manuscripts, and 
in one of the Lays of Oisin thus : — 

" Ht) b^ Sa8a|i bfeAS h] ac Tioijt), 
2lt) cAt) U|ccf e ]ACc f A ]iA]C ; 
Bli)be |ACC 9A cu^fle qu^l, 

'S A t)-ASA|6 O'p C-S]U]]l AtHAcb*'' 

The twelve hounds belonging to Fionn, 
When unleashed in the chase, 
(Their cries) were sweeter than Cnisle Oiuil, 
While started from the Buir onwards/' 
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The Caislean Ciuil have been translated bag«pipes, it is 
nevertheless doubtful whether the bag and bellows were then 
used as at present ; most likely the instrument bore a greater 
resemblance to the Highland than to the Irish pipes. 

The Tiompan was a musical instrument of very ancient date^ 
probably it had been early introduced from the east ; there is 
a very good description of it given in one of the Lays of 
Cailte, son of Aonan, as follows :— 

Uac a tt]ATi) tto fe]i)b 2t)AC Cun^b^lU; 
R]f A c-co|beolbA]f 5AC uA]ft, 
SlttA5 At) bon)A]X) 5AI) b]on)buA^6 ! 

t^^OTpp^O bo b] A3 1)A T1)l)^]b, 

3ooA le]c-]iiDu A]|i5|cc h^]v; 
3oijA beilsp^b b'5|t buiSe, 
OOijA c6AbA|b f]Oi)r)'b]iu]r)^" 

The timbrel upon which the three played. 
It was upon it Mac Cumhaill always played ; 
By its (sound) they would ever drop into a sleep. 
The hosts of the world, without irksomeness. 

The timbrel which the women had. 
Its rim was made of white bilver ; 
The pins of yellow gold. 
And the strings of bright brass. 

The story of the relationship of Bran and Sceoluing to 
Fionn Mac Cumhaill undoubtedly savours of Anubis worship, 
and confirms us in the opinion already expressed that Fionn was 
a name given to great men as Pharaoh had been to the kings 
of Egypt. There were many men named Fionn, as we learn from 
a poem on the family of Fionn composed by Mac Bonan : — 

"plODp, Ipl^VVf ir 4)e]Ti)i)e 6'i) 4)tu)irD, 

T^]i] b'Apmopi^A n)]c CutbAfU; 

"FloDD If T;|ieAi)fi)5|i o'o cft^is co||t, 

Rob' ^Ab Ai)ti>oi7i)A Ai> cfeAb lph\vv" 
4 
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Fioniif Flann, and Deimhne from the Bidge, 
Were the three names of the son of Gumhall ; 
Fionn and Treanmor from the eastern shore« 
Were the names the first Fionn bore. 

There were other persons named Fionn in the Fenian ranks; 
one was son of Breasal^ according to a poem attributed to 
Oarradh Glundubh of the tribe of Moirne : — 

'' 4)0 bi 3wAi]ie 5]olU y^\m$ 
2I5 ]TD6iitc Aifi KicciU ; 
2l5ttf 'pioiji) bap njAC BfteAfAil, 
3o b-c^jiUb b6ib ]rt)tieAf Aij." 

Guaire, the servapt of Fionn» 
Was plajring at <^es8 ; 
With Fionn the fair, son of Breasal, 
Until a dispute arose between them. 

The circumstance of there being many persons named Fionn, 
as previously noticed, and the alleged afiSnity of Fionu 
Mac Cumhaill to his favourite hounds, would naturaUy lead 
to the supposition that the name Fionn was an honorary title, 
or some epithet bestowed to distinguish him as an Anubis 
worshipper. We read in the Tain Bp Chuailgne that the 
renowned Cuallan or Guallin had a remarkable watch-dog, 
which Cuchullainn slew, who on that account, was con- 
demned to serve in the capacity of the defunct animal until 
he could procure a substitute. Hence he was called Cu 
Chuallain (the hound or dog of Cuallan), which can mean 
nothing more or less than that the young hero conformed to 
the worship of the dog deity. 

The metamorphosis of Fionn into a withered old man, by 
virtue of the waters of the lake of Sliabh Oullin, is a curious 
piece of druidical history. The inoidents are beautifully de- 
tailed in the poem of the ohace which has been translated by 
Miss Brooke, and lately by the Eev, JDr. Drummond, Milu- 
cradh was daughter of Cuallan, after whom the mountain has 
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been named, and a draidess. She is generally known in the 
neighbouring districts by the name of Cailleach Biorar (Hag 
of the Water), She i? said to be still in e&isience, and her 
house is pointed oat under the Cairn on the mountain^ from 
the door of which is always seen a beaten path to the edge of 
the lake. The old druidess is much feared by the surrounding 
peasantry ; and several attempts have been made to drain her 
Inke, but, according to popular tradition, she always interfered 
when the works were nearly completed, and, by some spell or 
other, prevented their completion. It is lingular, too, that 
the people believe that the water of this lake still changes the 
hair, as in the days of Fionn Mac Cumhaill, into a silvery 
hue, many instances of which are recorded by the neighbour- 
ing peasantry. It may possess some natural properties like 
those of Loch Neagb, which would account for this. Lakes 
and estuaries were considered by the ancient Irish, to be in- 
habited by serpents and other monstrous animals, all of which 
were droidheacht or dmidical ; the same opinion still prevails 
among the people in many districts. It was the part of a 
truly brave hero to attack and kill these destructive creatures. 
In the MS. account of the battle of Clontarf, we are informed 
that Murchadh, the heroic son of Brian Boroimhe, destroyed 
all the serpents and monsters he found throughout the king- 
dom ; and surely Fionn Mac Cumhaill could not have been 
less heroic in this respect. 

The following extract, detailing the number of serpents and 
monsters slain by Fionn Mac Cumhaill is from the Lay of the 
Chace of Sliabh Truim, in Mr. O* Daly's collection of Irish 
Manuscripts, and is given to the reader accompanied with a 
literal translation as being a curiosity. 

" SQAjt bo c^cArDA]]t ^x) c-f e]l3, 
Na caca ub f A 6eA|i5 f i)ua3 ; 
43o C|t]AUAn)AiYt 'piAijijA 'pb^ijn, 
O fl|Ab Cjiu]?!) 30 LocA CUAI?. 
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'pttA]tAI1)A|l P]AfC Aft AD loc, 

Ntofi focAji 6u]i)D A be]c add ; 
2l5ur i:6aca]dd 6u]dd 'd^P c-ccacc, 
'pA ib6 'd^ cdoc a ceADD ' 

21 CttA|iAf5b^]l 7*6 tdoIaS, 
3<> »D-beA6 DA slotDttji 5AD bUD j 
43o co]llf e 5e']i fb6|i a f ftAOc, 
C6Ab Iaoc a Ia5 a 6^ f ul. 

Ip^ n)o DAc 5AC CjiADD A 3-co]ll, 
21 ^|AcIa ho cA|ll 5AC Sfi^iD ; 
F^ fD6 'd^ cofblAb cAc;(tA]5, 

CluAf A AD ACftA^C 'd^P D-*>^ll« 
S]A& DA OCCAJt 5AD eAfbA, 

21 eAjtbAll feAf TDAC |ie bjtotD ; 
Ba6 |tA]Tb|te AD cu]b bA CAOile, 
N^ bAi]i b]l]ODD be ad coiU. 

S^Afl bo CODATiC UAC AD r^ttAj, 

43'eA|i ]f bA fD6fi A ^fiAoc ; 
B]a6 A|i iDAC 2Qd]7iDe 5ad odd, 
'Na cdibftAC COD A5Af Iaoc. 

FlODD- N] be p]AfCA|b fe]|t]ODD iw, 
21 i\ia DAc iDA]c c^]l D^ coid; 
Ca b-^ic Af A b-c^DSAif bo'D jleADD? 
21 biibA]|ic ^p^ODD feAfiSA f ]aII. 

P]Arc. t;^idic iDire a Doir o'd 1)-3^6|5t 

21id' ]i6|fD 30 ]1^]D1C toe CuAD ; 
4y^A|lflAl8 COlD]tAC A]|l AD b- 'pfelDOi 
'S bo 3AbA]l Cftfe DA fluA3. 
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UA]b ii7up^ b-^4^jA6 mo 6]ol, 
N] ^]3f eAb ;3k8bA|t |^l be6- 

^tt5A]6 6Aib catbltAc co Iua^, 
a n)6|t f loAj *cA A5 'pioiji) ; 

2l)o i)eA|tc cA]t 6f|* ceAcc CA]t toiyt), 

3^ njoji bo 5tt|l ir *>o Sl*^l») ; 
Sc^aIa bo ACAjt ]f bo A]i)]n}, 
Sal cAfceAft) Aft p-4]|tTp Ab 6^]l. 

p. acfiAc qi)T)ce ACA 'fAi? 5b|t^f3* 
)i)Ue6f Ab 3At) b|i6]5 a]iw 31)^c ; 
C|toti) i)A CAi]t3e f A b'^t^ bUcy 
Sl|i 1?A||t3e co]]t A3 cloc acA. 

PfelfX If IUA]C 3O1I 'fAf Olc 3DAO], 

pA b 1 f]!) A beAi) 3At) locc ; 

)f ceAjtc cACAfYt c-fO]|i i)ii]i b|i]f, 

)f 7iu3A6 iD]fe 60 njAji ibAC. 

4)'f A3bAr cttiftre A]i 3AC cttt, 
2l|ib i)A c-Cac 30 pjofi id'aio") ; 
21 yh}VV> ir »«JAlc c^r3 IT ^^^^f 

Nf CAf l^OII) bo fluAj IJA 1)-A|]IID. 
2I3 HI) AT> f3feAl b'f |A|?|lAir 8|0T1), 

21 lFh]vt), ir n)A]c C0I3 ]r 31^1^ * 

TAbA]}! SAib 1o?*3^ll 30 b|Al), 

3l lioi)TbA|t bo 'pblAytj ]f bo i^eAftc ? 
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43^ cof 5 ho cuA^b^ji i>a flttA>5» 
jf Y!UA|iAbA]t U4^c iDdfi bftofb. 

jf ?i7d|t b'4i|t n)Ac^|b bo tu]c Ifr] ; 
Ip^ Ti)5fi A]i !>-b^c le caf5A|i, 
N)oyi coaIa|i>3 tlW cofij^rb l^f. 

Ce]l5ceA|t ai) c«fe}l5 50 cu^nft^e, 
2lft Ai; p^lfc 30 cu^liDe, hoph ; 
43o c]iOfceAv9 ]i9ce nyo^i ceAtA^ 

43o b^i9A|t uA]ce cu]]tfeAc^ C|i)i)^ 
M]0{i cuffDfeAc 6u|i;i> a fpA^Aii^i; ; 
4>o ftof^eAb^ (516 Ajt l6fi b'ftf3]oi)), 
Lacc e]b]|» dfibe }f A|tn) t 

6I>^T1)A^ C|t&]ft)fe 5AD CAbAim 

'S At? p]A|X A5 CAbA|7tC AH 1)-^f|t I 

lOoftAf A||i 5AC CAeb b'a cofip^ 
Oo p]i>i)e 'f]oi)t) i)^jt Vole iDft^i;; 

Fl^W P|aI 0*1) c-cdtt^ff AC bo ]t|i:>9^ 

4D'f 6||i AOT A|p Al) C-flttAj ; 

3uri f uAf3A]l le c|i6aj? a l^|ibe> 
S]09 le p^fip A 3A]c 30 Tp-buA6. 
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2t)d]i At> CYt6]i76 bul b^ c-cof 5 ; 

2l|t ctt]c be p^AfCAjb pe 'pioi)!)* 
Ni cu^ft^ofi A fttiTi; go bp^c; 
21 ij-*>eA]ii7A8 b'A3A]8 *f b'ftACCy 
21 i>-^]peAn; t)oc Ap ^^Ab c^d. 

4)o tbApb p^Afc LocA Ca]lf 09, 
'Cbttic Yte 2t)AC CihbA]ll 50 ]tA]C ; 
)f lUplAfc BbiDpe b-6AbA||t, 

21 COf5 1)^0p p6AbA6 A C-CAC. 

P]A|X ofle locA Cu]l|i)i7j 
Tbujc pe 2t)AC Cuii7A|ll ai) d||t ; 

4)0 ibAftb piAfC toe A NeACtACy 
)r ACjiAC 3bM00e AI) St1)d|l. 

Cbuic piAfc fei]ii)e, 3fe']i 30|tiD, leir, 

)t Pl^T^ '^l*^ LocA K|ACAC ; 
4>o fi)A|ib 5e'|i 6|tfeAi) c]U)|6e, 

P|A|X A3Af CaC A1) ^C-cl|AC. 

4)0 ibApb f6 'puAc LocA Lft^i), 
2Q5fi AT) Fft]6iD bttl b'^ clo]6e ; 
4)0 ibA]ib f^ puAC A lyAyjioit) CU|b, 

PuAt A3Af P]A|X LoCA RfJ. 

4)0 rbApb 'pjoijij b^ fi)^ cfio^be, 
puAC 3blli)i)e Ri3 t)A |idb; 
3^ Pl^fc ^ i)eA|tc A lAt)i) n)]W ; 
21 f>-3(eAi)t)CA|b &]|t]oi)f) 3tt|t b^. 
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fu^t A^ur P(A|T 5bl|0»)e b-^rtn)A, 

Suji 6]b]it 'pioijD o jiacAib, 

3aC P|A]X f ^ ItACAb A CltjAlI. 

4)o cof5 fi fOOAf i)A b-f eA|i ; 
4)o clo|6 ]ie c^|ce ad borb^]i)> 

P|A]X LOCA KAlbAft 1)A C-L]ieAf . 

4)o TbAjtb, f^ Tb5ft A coIa6^ 

T^ttAC Sbl^lbe 3oill^lOT B^V boftb j 

Jr 6a pfeirc SbMwe b-jooeA^, 

4)o cufceAbA]t f IP ]ie a C0I5. 

4Do n)ATib piAfc LocA ^e]l5e, 
L6|t A c|ife|i)e bo lii]ri) lp})]r)t) ; 

jf lUpiAfC LoCA CA|l|tA, 

jf fdf 2lc|iAC LocA C|tu]n). 

C)o b] piAfc A]i hoc S^eAfCA, 
2t)6|t A cfi^fc fop peApA^b "p^il ; 
SQb^pb t pe A C0I5 buA6Acb» 
3e*p bopb Ai) c-uaIac bo c^c* 

2lp Loc VAogA^pe 30 c|pce, 
PfAfc bo 51J] ce|i)e bo b] ; 
43*A]Tn6eo|ij a b-puAip be p ^Ia, 
4)o 6]cceAi)!? pe a Aptt) ^. 

puAC 4)pobAO|f, lop A cpfe|i)e, 
2l3Af 2l]n)|b f lfe]be aij Cb^lP ; 
4)o rb^pb )^|Oijo l^ 2t)AC AD Lo]Dj 
3e*p bopb A D-30]l ]f a D-3le6. 
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N] b-]00irceA|t 30 b|i^c btt^o^ 

3aC A|l Ctt]|t b'^fl A]|l fluA5A]b. 

43o cu|C p|A|x A|t 6b^T7t7A b]ijt), 
te l^]ip pbipo DA c-corblAijij c-c|tuA6 ; 
<l)ob' ]on)6A ^|t t)-b]c o ija c-cfieA]*, 
3u|i clo]6e ]Ab ]ie 'p^opi) f^]t)J 
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TRANSLATION. 
When we had disposed of the produce of the chace. 
We, the battalions of the ruddy countenances. 
The Fenians of Fionn, marched onward 
From Sliabh Truimi to Loch Cuan.* 

We found a Piast* in the lake ;^ 
Little we profited bjr being there ; — 
We cast a glance as we approached. 
And saw its head was larger than a hill ! 

It resembled a gpreat mound. 

Its jaws were yawning wide ; 

There might lie concealed, though great its fury, 

A hundred champions in its eye-pits. 

Longer than any tree in the forest. 

Were its most formidable tusks ; 

Wider than the gates of a city, 

Were the ears of the serpent that approached us. 

Taller in height than eight men. 
Was its tidl which was erect above its back ; 
Thicker was the most slender part of its tail. 
Than the forest oak which was sunk by the flood \ 

> SUahh Truim, a mountain in Ulster which now bears the absurd 
name *' Bessy Bell." 

* Loch Cuan, the Lough of Strangford in the County of Down. 

* The word Piait, signifies a serpent, snake, or monster. It has been 
thought best however, in the present instance, to leave it untranslated. 
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When it saw before it the hosts. 

It prepared itself — and great was its fnrj ; 

The lot fell upon Mac Moirne, without mistake, 

To engage in the combat with his heroes and hounds. 

^ofia. Thou art not one of the Piasts of Eire, 

Thou despicable thing without shape or form ; 
Whence hast thou coue to the glen 7 
Asked Fionn tb» liberal and brare. 

Piast, I have just come hither from Greece 

In my course, till I reached Loch Ouan, 
To demand battle from the Fenians, 
And to annihilate their hosts. 

I have subdued every land. 

Hosts have fallen by my prowess ; 

Unless from you I do obtain my wish (in conflict), 

I will not leave a remnant of you alive. 

Give me battle speedily. 

You gpreat hosts who are with Flonn ; 

Till I try upon you now 

My strength after crossing the wave. 

F» By thy love for hospitality relate to us. 
Though gpreat thy feats and thy hideousness ; 
The history of thy father and mother. 
Before we cast our weapons against thee. 

P. An overliving monster that is in Greece, — 
I shall tell you without deceit his usual name ; 
Grom of the Book,* of great fame. 
Who* dwells at a rock on the eastern sea* 

A Piast of great valour but of hideous aspect. 
Is his wife without fault ; 

Few are the cities in the east she did not break— 
And I was bom to him as son. 

1 CroM of the Rock. Quere, can the name have any reference to 
Crom, the reputed Irish deity ? 
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I entailed woe upon every country^ 
Ard-na-g'Caih is truly my name ; 

Fionn, whose repute and prowess is great, 

1 care not for thy hosts or their arms. 

There is the story thou didst demand from me, 
O Fionoy renowned for sword and arms ; 
Come, answer me in conflict speedily. 
Though numerous thy hosts and thy strength. 

Fionn commanded, though hard the emergency. 
The Fenians to meet him in conflict ; 
To repulse him the hosts advanced. 
And they met from him a gpreat captivity. 

The Piast attacked our hattalions. 
And many of our chieftains by it fell ; 
Great was our loss in the conflict. 
We could not with it contend. 

Let the memory of the chace remain oa record^ 
Said the Piast vigorous and stout ; 
We cast upon it great showers 
Of ^^t of darts, and of spears. 

By it we were left weak and sick. 

We gained no Sclat in the contention ; 

It swallowed (though the exertion was gpreat) 

Heroes in mail and arms ! 

It swallowed Fionni into its bowels* 
The Fenians of Eire raised a shout ; 
We were for a while without help. 
And the Piast making hmroc among ut. 

An opening on each side of its body 

Was made by Fionn, whose mind was not ill ; 

By which he let out without delay 

Every one of the Fenians it had swallowed. 

I like Jonas, Fionn had been swallowed by the monstrous serpentt 
but took a more summary method of procuring his release by cutting 
a passage through its sides. This may probably hare reference to the 
pagan tradition of the history of Jonas. 
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Fionn the liberal^ from the fight he made. 
Saved the hosts at that time ; 
He liberated us by the might of his hand, 
(And) by the powers of his victorious dart. 

The Fenians all engaged in the fight, 
It required great braverj to conquer it ; 
They fought, though hard the contest. 
Until the vital spark its body left. 

Of all the Piasts that fell by Fionn, 

The number never can be told ; 

The exploits and achievements he performed, 

There is no person who can recount. 

He killed the Piast of Loch Ouillinn, 
It fell by Mac Cumhaill with success ; 
And the gre&t Piast of Binn-eadair, 
That was never overcome in battle. 

The other Piast of Loch Guillinn, 
Fell by Mac Cumhaill of the gold ; 
He slew the Piast of Loch Neagh, 
And the monster of Glen-an-smoil. 

The Piast of Loch Erne, though a blue one, fell by his hand. 
And the furious Piast of Loch Biathach ;* 
He slew— though brave their hearts — 
A Piast and Cat at Ath-cliath.' 

He slew the spectre' of Loch Lein,4 

Great was the prowess to undertake the attack ; 

I Loch i{ia<AacA— Loch Bea in the county of Galway on the banks 
of which is situated a town of the same name. It is rather curious that 
the piast or serpent is still supposed by the neighbouring peasantry 
to infest that lake. Mr. Thomas Fox, a native of tliat place, would 
swear that he saw the monster more than once. 

> Ath-Cliaih^(YoTd of the Hurdles), the Irish name for Dublin. 

* Spectre, is the most appropriate term we can find in English for 
Fualh, though it may not quite adequately convey the meaning of the 
word, l^ath appears to have been a sort of demon incarnate such as 
puca, bugbear &c., that consequently was vulnerable. 

* Loch Lein^-the Irish name for the Lakes of Killarney. 
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He slew the spectre of Driiincliabh,^ 
The spectre and Piast of Loch Bee.* 

Fionn of the noble heart slew, 
The spectre of Glen Bighe* of the highways ; 
And every Piast by the valor of his keen blade* 
In the glens of Eire he annihilated. 

The spectre and Piast of Glen-h-Arma (Glenarni), 
Though powerful, Fionn slew ; 
Fionn expelled from the Baths, 
Every Piast he went to meet. 

And a Piast on the Shannon, a cause of joy, 
That disturbed the happiness of men ; 
He slew by frequenting the deep (lake). 
The Piast of Loch Bamar of the conflicts. 

He killed — ^great the destruction — 

The monster of Sliabh Guillin,^ though fierce ; 

And the two Piasts of Glen Inny,^ 

Also fell by his sword. 

There was a Piast in Loch Meilge,* 
A match in bravery for the hand of Fionn ; 
And the huge Piast of Loch Oarra,' 
Together with the monster of Loch Truim. 

> DrumeUabhp Drumdiff—the name of a district in the barony of 
Carbury, count/ of SligOb vide note, Boo A of Right s^ p. ISO. 

> Loch Ree, or Loch Ribh, a fine lake formed bj the river Shannon 
between Athlone and Lanesborough. 

< Qlen^righe is the name of the valley of the Newry. 

« Sliabh Gullin is a mountain in the county of Armagh which termi- 
nates the Cuailgnean range : this mountain is greatly celebrated in 
traditional lore as well as in Irish manuscripts for its mythic and 
druidical associations. 

* OUnn Inny or fi/AiM— the valley of the rivci Inny in the barony 
of Fore, county of Westmeath. 

• iAich Meilge or Mehin, an estuary formed by the river Drobhaois in 
the lower part of the county of Leitrim, contiguous to the county of 
SUgo. 

' Loeh Carra^ Oara, or Tauehet, situate in the barony of C olavin, 
county of Sligo. 
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There was a PUst in Loch Ma8g» i 
Who kept in terror the men of Fail (Ireland) ; 
He slew it with his yictorious sword. 
Though the task was great for anj individual. 

In Loch Laeghaire* there alwajs was a Piast 
That was wont to light fires ; 
Despite all the treacherous means it used« 
With his arms he beheaded it. 

The monster of Drobhaois, proved in brave acts, 
And the idiot* of the mountain of Clare ; 
Fionn slew with Mac-an-Luinn, 
Though their conflict and battles were dreadful. 

The monster of Loch Lurgan,* though active, 
By Fionn of the Fenians it fell ; 
It shall not be recorded till the day of doom. 
The destruction he dealt upon hosts. 

The Piast of the murmuring Bann fell. 
By the hand of Fionn of the hard conflicts ; 
Numerous the losses we sustained by their strength. 
Until they were destroyed by Fionn. 

The legends which are still extant of the numerous monsters 
supposed to infest our lakes and rivers, are the most numerous 
of any in Irish folk lore ; and it would require a large work 
to do anything like justice to this subject. However, since 
the county of Clare has been a classical locality in Fenian 
story, we select one legend from ** Notes and Queries " in 

I Loch Masg, or Afax^— a fine lake lying between the counties of Gal- 
way and Mayo. 

> Loch Laeghaire, now called Loch Mary ;_is situated in the parish 
of Ardstraw, barony of Strabane. and coun^ of Tyrone. Vide Mi^ceU 
lany of the Celtic Socie^, p. 162, note d. 

s Idiot, is the literal translation of the word Ajtiffb, but the being 
represented by the name must not have been a mere idiot, but a geili 
or some wild monster bearing some likeness to the human form. 

« Loch LitrgaH, an old name for the bay of Galway. 
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oonneiion with that xomfrntic district, as it bears in some 
d^ree upon our text. 

" About half a mile from' the Lake of Inchiquin (some legends of 
which have alreadj appeared), is situated the small lake of Tiarmec- 
bran; high limestone clifis nearly surround it, one of which is 
crowned with the picturesque ruins of an old castle, while the cliif 
immediately opposite has been occupied by the eyrie of a falcon for 
many years : no stream appears to flow into or out of the lake. A 
solitary coot may generally be seen floating motionless on the dark 
sullen water, and a hawk hangs poised in the mid air orer it, or 
slowly circles round, uttering a harsh scream from time to time ; 
altogether, a more eerie spot could not be easily found. The lake 
is popularly belieyed to be unfathomable, and though supposed to 
contain fish of fabulous size, it^would not be easy to tempt the most 
zealous disciple of Izaak Walton among the peasantry to cast a line 
upon the sullen waters. The following legend accounts for the awe 
with which the lake is regarded Once upon a time, Fuenmicouli 
(Fingal) went out, with his attendant chieftains, to hunt upon the 
heath covered sides of Mount Callan, famous as being thp burial 
place of Oonan, whose monument with its Ogham inscription is still 
extant ; a noble hart, snow white, whose hoofs and horns shone 
like gold, was soon started, and eagerly did the chieftains urge their 
hounds in pursuit Hour after hour passed on, and still the deer 
with unabated vigour* while one by one the hunter and hound dropped 
exhausted from the chace, — till none were left but Fuenvicoull and 
his matchless hound, the snow white Bran ; and now, as the sun was 
fast declining, the wonderous hart reached the cliff over the lake 
where the ruins of the old castle now stand. A moment's pause, and 
it plunged into the lake followed almost instantaneously by the gallant 
hound ; the moment the deer touched the water, it vanished, while 
in Its stead appeared a beautiful lady, seated on the rippling waves, 
and as the noble dog rose to the surface from its plunge, she laid 
her hand on his head, and submerged him for ever I and then dis* 
appeared. Some relate in addition that she inflicted a curse on 
Fuenvicoull (Fionn Mao Cumhall). In memory of the event, the 
cliiF, from which the dog sprung, is called Oregg y Bran, while the 
lake and castle are called by the name Tiemach Bran, the Lordship 
of Bran ; corrupted in conversation to Ziermacbran. It is a 
curious fact that the ' machinery ' of this legend is so peculiarly 
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that of the metrical romance (see Partenopaz of Blois &c.). Some- 
what different versions of it are given in " Miss Brooke's Trans1a« 
tions of Irish Poetry," and in the spirited translations by Dr. 
Drummond^ but as in Clare alone have the lake and cliff obtained 
names from the event, we may claim the legend as peculiar to that 
county." 

It is a curioas fact indeed^ as the recorder of the above 
legend justly remarks^ that the machinery of this legend is 
found elsewhere: but this is true also of the greater number 
of our principal legends, of which various local versions are to 
be found all over the country, a circumstance which strongly 
warrants the opinion that such legends must have had their 
origin in some remarkable events far anterior to the earliest 
date to which historical record extends. But the classical 
Clare can by no means appropriate the story of the metamor- 
phosis of Fionn, for the scene is too accurately described in 
the Lay of the Hunt of Sliabh GuUin in Ulster, to suffer any 
doubt to remain as to the place from whence this legend was 
originally derived. The cairn and its cave, said to have been 
the house of the daughter of Ouille, are still there ; and the 
popular opinion, yet prevailing, is that the druidess, known as 
the Cailleach Biorar, (Hag of the Water) still resides there. 
This cairn on Sliabh Guillin is described thus in Biims Tour in 
Ireland, p. 204 : — 

** The cairn which renders it so celebrated, instead of being a 
mere rude heap of stones . . . contained a circular chamber, 
with which a passage under long fiat stones communicated, but of 
what length this passage has originally been, it is now difficult to 
ascertain, as it is filled up with earth and stones, which obstruct any 
further progress to what is supposed to be a large apartment. The 
entrance, now filled up with rubbish, appears to have been covered 
with a roof of large stones, capable of supporting a great weight. 
The cairn of stones which has covered the chamber is nearly 40 feet 
in diameter at the base. A little lower down the bill and in front of 
this cairn is a flat stone supported by massy uprights.** 

This is what is now popularly called the Cailleach Biorar's 
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house, with which reminiscences of many an awful catasfcro-* 
phe are connected. At some distance from the mountain 
itself stands a mountain of some size^ called Cros-shliabh- 
which tradition says consists of the materials delved by the 
Fenians in seeking the house of the enchantress, as detailed in 
the Lay of the Chace of Sliabh Qullin. There are so many 
mountains in Ireland apparently called after the celebrated 
Cualan, Cuillean, Guilean, fee, various names of the same 
being, that it is not to be wondered at, that Mount Callan, 
probably one of those so called, should have a localised tra- 
dition of Gullin's daughter, the Cailleach Biorar, or Naiad of 
the Lake Dagruadh, of Sliabh Gullin, and who would be 
called in Englisli, the Water Witch. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to present here 
another Fenian poem called '' Seilg na Feinne os cionn Locha 
Deirg'' (The Hunt of the Fenians above (around) Loch Derg), 
in which the contest with a dreadful monster that infested the 
lake — a kind of Irish Minotaurus, is detailed. The poem is in 
the possession of the Honorary Secretary of our Society, and 
runs thus ; — 
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21 Pb^cc]tA^c ro^}\i Tp^c CAlp7to|i)p, 
9lr) c-coaU ctt pfAijijA pbiw; 
2I3 ^11150 Of C]oi)i) LocA *De]|i5, 
2QA|t Aei) If c^ A c-coiij-feils ? 

P|A|x b} A]|t toe Aij oflfe^be, 
Le'ft cu||teA6 ^|t i)a pfe]Dije ; 
4>^ f |cc6 c^Ab, lyo 1)1 buf n)6, 
4>o Ctt3 b^f \x) Aeij l6 ! 

63IAC ipA]c bo b] A5 1^101)1), 
hr\S\^ 6ttic> A rbA]l5]0t)D ; 
2lblAC Ai) 6||t, ipAC ]ii5 5n^^5> 
43o CU5A6 3l6||i o 3AC p^]fc. 
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4)o cap cii]$ce 5416 Aei) U I 

JWir <5i 50 b^:A5A]6 f ID, 
81 2U&1a]c At) c|tocA ^l ; 
)f f eA]i|t T]i) 'i)4 4iei) Uec lot)t), 
4)d ca]qif) leff A c-coii)lAi)i). 

210 f l^rc At) oi6ce n^ 5^ ^I^* 
CobU p^Ofi qoDfsoff) At) T^fAi) ; 
Sift b-ceAcc pA iDA^bpe 50 fnoc, 
CbniTt Ai)t:A6 tp6|t A|t At) toe. 

^O 61065 Al) ^JAfC Al|l Ap Ctt&|5, 

L6]5eAbAtt Ap T^bl^TO ciifrAi) s^^ift; 
)on)6A |:eA|i A5 b|t]feA6 a C|tO]i)9j 
4)e'i) lAecftAb ]i)A C|n)qolU 

Sal bo c:&i)A]c TDeAbop bo'i) l6^ 
Btt6 l^A &]i fi)Aftb *i)A A]t ii>-()eo; 

BhS f AibA]l le rlo^S ^l^i 
Uf]teAfbA &]i 9-5IAI) UecftAS ! 

4>o flot5eA6 te] iijAC ]t1J 3|tfrAS» 
)f 0|fi% ce ii)6ii Ap b^Ab; 
^o flofseAb Ifr] ]Ab 50 beAcc, 
7^eA]i ]f c^Ab A p-AepfeAcc 

Nto|t rlofS^Ab 20ac Cuii)AfU Uf, 
3e b6A5 At) n)^!^ bo b} be'p 'pbftfpp; 
)r ^1 T^Aib bjob 5AP bul CApc, 
Side beA5Ap )ie b-ucc ^ipceAcc. 
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2lt) n^ c»3 T^IOW Ai) ric pfiAp, 

2l3ttf Ctt5 co|i go b|Ai) be, 
3ttT* ^*^11* ^ cl]Ab A p-Ai]ibe. 

tl)A|i 6oi)AHc O^Tiie 1DAC y^t), 

Ctts U]iD A iD-b6Al T)A l>^irce, 
4)o b'fe Til) A^ lit ^6Aii>-]ifeiSce« 

Sl|i i)-bul bo 15b^l]te *pA cl^Aby 
'S d»v bo cu]Tpt)e A|i A f5]AD ; 

B'fe ri^ ^9 cofS^n lopjfbAcb ! 

4>o cttifi ffe Aifbe bo'u b"pbfel01>» 

4>o Oifi^J 'r ^ "?^^ 1*15 3n^^5 5 
3i)lori) bA be66A ]DA f]D, 
2li)i)Aii| ba]i)e bo coaIa. 

Ht) bA C^Ab C^1)A]C ATI^AC, 

Bb^^T^ S^^ V^^j 5^^ 6AbAC J— 
9I^A\i bo ceAi)pA|6 i)a piAoo^j 
21 b-f oAfji^b A mAii) ]i) fenifuiy. 

CttiiAf Cbot^aiijj iP^T» 1)^1* c6|ft, 
21 TO-b|ta|pi) Ao beACA]cb Ap-nydfit; 

iR)A|l OAC ]tA|b 5|lttA|5 Af ft A ceA^^ 

H|0|t f Ap leAbb Affi A clo|5ceA9i). 
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4)o't) lx)c A]]i b-cuf, A clfr||i]cb ; 
8lcc b'f Ai) Loc 4)eA|t5 A]|t |te bed, 
O ^|i PA 7^fe]i)i^ A ij-Aeij Id. 

^T*l l^> ir ^h ir blfAbAiT), 
4)o b] Loc <DeA|t5 f a b^AfpAit ; 
O l^ ipAfibcA 'pfejijije pbjDD, 
a bei|i]n) ]tioc, a 'Cb^flST^^- 

^fe A3 CAf)clAlb b^AJS 1)A b-'pblADI), 

21 Pb^^iX]iA]c, 6eAl|iAf TpA|t 5|t|Ai) ; 
2li) rs^Al ri9 Ab iwfi") ^ib, 
)ort^A bu^pe bo cuaIa^S. 

XIIANSIATION. 
O Patrick the Oreat> son of Calphuirn, 
Hast thou heard the story about the Feniaos of Fionn ; 
When they met beside Loch Dearg, 
All ready to join in the chace ? 

There was a Piast in the lake of the mountain. 
That dealt destruction upon the Fenians ; 
To twenty hundred, if not more, 
Did it deal death in a single day I 

A worthy man belonged to Fionn,— 

I have to inform thee, O Tailgin — 

Abhlach of the gold, son of the king of Greece, 

Who was wont to gain victory over every Piast. 

*' Will you give ought to the Piast ?" 
Asked Abhlach of the Fenians, 
Fifty heroes and more each day. 
We sent to him* (responded they.) 

Inform him he shall have all those, 

From Ablach of the fair form ; 

For it is better do so than that one brave hero, 

Should fall by him in conflict. 

> This piast or monster, appears to have been of the masculine kind ; 
there were also female monsters. 
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The Piast remained that night without food> 
The Fenians did not dare to sleep ; 
On the breaking of the early dawn of mornings 
He raised a great storm on the waters of the lake. 

The Piast sprang upon the shore. 
The Fenians raised a mighty shout ; 
Many a man broke his spear. 
Of those heroes who mustered around. 

Before the noon-tide came, 

Our dead were more than our living ; 

It would form another host. 

The number of genuine heroes we lost. 

He swallowed the son of the king of Greece, 
And Qisin, — though gpreat the consequence— 
He swallowed, without intermisison. 
One man and a hundred in succession. 

Mac Cumhaill was not swallowed by him. 
Though few were they of the Fenians who remained ; 
Few were they who could escape. 
And they were about taking to flight. 

He swallowed Daelgas and GoU, 
And Fionn son of Bos in the conflict ; 
With Conan Mael— a tale of sorrow — 
Deidgeal too, and the brave Treanmor. 

Fionn, thereupon, made a sudden rush. 
And caught the Piast by the neck ; 
He, with a vigorous exertion. 
Turned his bosom upwards. 

When Dure, son of Fionn, 

Saw the Fenian King thus engaged ; 

He leaped into the jaws of the monster; 

That same was the rash act I 

When Daire entered his bowels, 
'Twas then he thought of his dagger ; 
And made a passage out for himself— 
That was a wondrous execution ! 
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He liberated out of bis entrails tbct F^mmaa, 
Ouin and tbe son of tbe king of Qreece ;. 
A more vigorona aict tbaa that^ 
Few me& %J9V bear«U 

The two hundred who crept out*. 

Were bereft of hair and clothing ;. 

All the benefits conferred on Ihe FeniaBS ia Eire^ 

Were very well earned by them. 

The visit of Conan, which was* iiet jiist» 
Into the entrails of lihe monstroiu serpent ; 
Since he had no hair on his head* 
A strip of skin did not remain oa his sknll. 

Fionn of Loch Dearg was the name^ 

Of the lake in the beginningf O Cleric ; 

But the name of Loeh Dearg has rested- oa iti 

Since the gpreat slaughter o£ tbe Feuaoa in one dajr. 



Three days, a month, and m year, 
Loch Dearg remained under a curse ; 
From the day the Fenians of Fionn, 
Were slain, I assure tboe* O Tailgin. 

As sure as I weep after the Fenians^ 
O Patrick, who shineet like the sub ;• 
The story that I now relate to thee. 
Has been heard by many a man. 

Thus we can clearly see that aquatic monsters were not con- 
fined to the mythology of the Greeks and Eomans alone : the 
stories told by the peasantry of the existence of such monsters 
in all our lakes, estuaries, and rivers, which are still believed 
to infest many places, leave little doubt that some sort of a 
serpent Cultus once prevailed in this island. These monsters 
are said to have been druidical creatures called into existence 
by the cabalistic arts of our ancient druids. 

Now since we find that the Fenians constructed a chariot, 
or rather a litter, to carry their chief to the residence of the 
druidess, it may not be out of place, to say something upon 
that subject. 
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The Irish chariot, like the E»9eda of the Britons, appears to 
have been used in war. The Irish name is CAjtbAC, which 
seems to import a mode of conveyance by land as the btec 
was that used by water. In the Tain Bo Choailgne we are in- 
formed that chariots were nsed by CachulUinn so early as our 
common era, and probably were used long before that period, 
and in a MS. account of the great batUe fought on the plains 
of Mnirtheimne, or comity of Loath, various descriptions of 
the war chariot of CuchuUainn occur. The following extracts 
are selected in elucidation. But first it is necessary to show 
what the British chariots were, according to Gosar's account 
of them, and the mode in which they were used : — 

'* Genus hoc est ex essedis pugn» ; primo per omnes partes pere- 
quitant, et tela conjiciant, atqae ipso terrore equorttm, et atrepitu 
rotaram, ordines plerumque pertorbanty et, quum se inter equitum 
tormas insinoaverint, ex essedis desiliunt, et pedibus prceliantar. 
AarigSB interim, pauUatim ex proelio excedunt, atque ita currus col- 
locant, ut, si illi a multitudine hostium premantur, expeditum ad 
suos receptnm habeant. Ita mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatem pedi- 
turn in praeliis prsstant, ac tantum usn qnotidiano et exercitatione efi« 
ciunt, ttti, in declivi ac praecipiti loco, incitatos equos sustinere, et 
per temonem percurrere, et in Jugo insistere, et inde se in currus ei- 
tiasime recipere, consuerint." I)e Bella OaU. Lib. 4, Cap. xxxiii. 

The manner in which thej iight from their chariots is this : ia 
the firdt place they drive round to all quarters, and cast their jave- 
lins, and by the unusual terror caused by the horses, and the loud 
noise of the wheels, they used generally cast the ranks into disorder. 
And having succeeded in working themselves in between the cavalry, 
they jump out of their chariots and fight on foot. Their charioteers 
in the mean time, retire a short distance fVom the place of engage- 
ment, and there »o station themselves with the chariot, that, in case 
they are overpowered by the forces of the enemy, they may afford a 
safe retreat to their friends. So, in battle, they act with the swift- 
ness of cavalry, and the steadiness of infantry ; and by constant 
experience and practice become so expert, that tiiey are able even 
on a declining or sloping ground to stop their horses in AiU gallop, 
and quickly and expertly manage and turn them, run along the p<^e. 
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and stand on the beam of the yoke, and from thence spring nimbly 
again into the chariot. 

The war chariots of the Irish, unquestionably, resembled in 
some manner those of the ancient Britons. Sammes in his 5ri- 
tannica Antiqua {p. 120, Zond. MBCLXXVI), treating of 
the war chariots of the Britons, says : — 

" As for the names of the chariots they fought in, they are clearly 
Phanician, as Benna, Carrus or Carrum, Covities, IHssedum, Rheda, 
and so it is but reasonable to think, primitively were introduced by 
them ; the Grecians added and altered them according to the custome 
of their country, for one sort they called Petoritum, from its four 
wheels, and of the ordinary Bheda they made their Epireda, I suppose 
with two stories in it to carry the more men." 

If then, according to this veracious author, the names of 
the chariots of the ancient Britons were derived from the 
Phenician language, it is more than probable that the chariot 
itself, as well as its name, had been introduced by the Pheni- 
cians, who unquestionably formed early settlements in Britain 
and Ireland — The war chariots of the Irish were armed like 
those of the Britons. Sammes (p. 120) describing the war 
chariots of the latter says : — 

** The Waggons and Chariots they thus fought in, were exceedingly 
well harnessed and armed, for at both ends of the axletrees they 
fastened hooks and scythes, so that driving furiously into the enemies 
battle, they made whole lanes of slaughtered men, the scythes cutting 
them in the middle who did not give speedy way, and such as escaped 
were caught up with the hooks, which were placed for that purpose, 
so that hanging upon them they were miserable spectacles." 

But perhaps no better description of the Irish war chariot 
can be given tlian that found in the Tain Bo Chuailgne (p. 
121 MS.), where Cuchulainn is described as marching forward 
against the Conacian forces : — 

" t)o l|ij3 ]f Ai) 3-CA[ibAc fAoyiSA coi)A fe]r[te ]A|ti7U]6e., 

COPA Y:A0b|tA CAT)A]6e, COI)A boCAf^A, COI^A b|0ftC|tA1)bA|b, 

coi)A cA]|ib|ie i)]a6, coija sleAf u|t|:lA|ce, coi)a cA]|tt)|6e 
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5Ae]ce, bo b|b|f Afft feAfifba^b, ocuf |aIU, ocuf f|C|n6, 

ocof |roloibi>A bop CAjtb^kC no-'* 

He (Cochnllaini]) sprang into his noble chariot yoked to his 
horses with its iron harness, with its keen edged weapons, with its 
bosses, with its torturing spikes, with its heroic wei^ns, with its 
elegant trappings, with its hooking nails attached to its axles, and 
to the thongs of its harness, the warlike weapons and ornaments of 
that chariot. 

There were other chariots^ no doubt^ ased for pleasure and 
comfort^ as well as for war. When Cucfaullainn came to Dun 
Mac Neacbtain^ near the Boyne^ he ordered his charioteer to 
prepare the place in his chariot where he might retire to rest. 
These may have been of a similar construction to those of the 
Britons called " Covini'' as Sammes states. "These sort of 
chariots were called Covini, and in the British tongue at 
this day, Cowain, signifies to carrjf in a waggon^' (p. 120). 

Perhaps it resembled the Essedum in some respects, as des- 
cribed by Sammes. ''The Essedum} called by the PAanicians, 
ffassedan, by the Greeks s«rini. was another sort of a chariot 
which y I believe carried no scythes or hooks, in which were 
only armed men*' (p. 120). 

And again (Vide Tain Bo Chuailgne MS. p. 72). 

•' jf ATi)lA At) y{t) A babA]Ttc 0|l]oll |te FeAitsAf, ' ]f n)ACc- 
i)a8 octtf If ]ot)5!)a8 iDOfi Ifon^f a, a "FbeAitsAif/ A|i ffe, ' a 
luAf |id 50]i)iu3A Ap ceAcjiAit bo b] |tOTi)afi)i).* * Ba6 c5fiA 
6u|c/ A|t 'peAnsAf, ' ]0f)5i)Ari) bo b^AQAtt; un) aij t\ bo ceAfj 
Ai) 5AbAl bup bA|t|t b'AOT) b6]6ii) i;o be |fi) ocuf aij c] fi6 be]i), 
ocuf |i6 fOAC, ocuf ]i6 ^]lf3e; ocaf cue |toc a i)-u|tcA]|t b| 
o b-]A]icA|t A CAftbAjc b']pi)e A0t> U|ri)e co T)-beACA{5e ca]|i 

A ba b-C|t]AP A b-CAlli)A]1) CO IJAC b-f a]l AC AOIJ CftfAl) UAf 

CAltt)A|i) b|, ocuf i)AC coca(lc bo mwe |io]ii)pe, ac cyio 
jUf leA5cu]b cloc |i6 D-ioi)r«)ui5e t* oc^f If S^^r 
b^feAftA^b 6riYt|oi)i) ceAcc CA|t ai) ^c fo, 50 b-ca5A i)eoc 

■ Vide Ciesar^s Commentaries, Lib* IV. 
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bfb A. DiOf 1 16 b-ji'^ ^^'^ Uijiije Aif>uf I fid ei»|]ff]0f9 fl^f ?•' 
')f b^|t n)u]r)Z]nt)e 6u]Cf ], a 'pbeAjtSAif/ ol 2^A6ft; 'oe»f 
cAbA||t A9 3Ab^]l 6u]t>Q bo la|t AT) ^' 'X^njA^Se CA|ibAC 
ctt5Afi)y' A|t IPeApsAf- "CusaS cA|tbAc ca]50. JA^ f |i| ens; 
'pcAjtsaf fe|6if) ^]0|il*|bj|i ^o]i f ai? i)-5AbA]l 50 i>-beA]C9^ 
iiyioi>b|t«Ayi) ocuff fi)]ci;c43HijA]Hc bo't) CA|tbAc 1*17. 'CujAfJSe 
CA|tbAC T)-0]le cojAfoP A|t 'peApSof . 'Cu^aS cAjtbAC e]le 
ca]5e, 5tt|t b|t]f f6 At> 5-c6Abi)A 6 e|b]|t Cftcfc ocuf cu]t)5, 

OCttf cl^m OCttf |10C. CjA b-fU]l AW AC A|tf1) A |tO]beAbA|l 

feAcc 3-cA|ibA]C beA5 bo CA|tbA]C Cboi)i)ocCA> bo Tifijo^ 
'peAitSAf it)|ot>b]iaAi) bfob a]le ocuf t;| Ctt3 ai) ^AbAjl Af a 
ij-:^c. *teA^5 At A 'pbeAft3>ff ?' a|i 2^6 Abb, *ij:^ b|t]f cA|ibA]r 
A]t Ti)U]i7r]]t i>i bttf 11)6, ocuf n)ui)A beACA A]|t ija fluAjAib- 
f I bo ]t]f]oii)AO|f UIa6 5ttf AI) cft^tfo, ocuf bo be]c ]Ofi)Ab 
bfiAj^e OCttf b6c^]i)ce l]i)i)/ 4>o 6AcxAn)A|Yf a i)] oaji) 
i)-beii)]bf ] f]i) .1. b'^AftojA OCttf OfTnfwf]ieAc At> c-flwA|J 
coi)A iu>]Sce]c UIa6 Af a 3-ceAf, octtf 50 b-c]ub|iA]b cac 
6u]i)f) ttfi) At) CA|ib OCttf A5 cofT)Aii) A b-z^x)^ n*lW» ''Ctt- 
5A]6e ii)o GA|tbAC f ftit) ctt5Aii)»?^ A|r "peATijttf . Ctt3A6 |A|i]t- 
Ari) A cApbAC 30 l^eA|t3Af ai) f ii)j ocuf ceA3Ab |on)0|i|iA 

A1), Ctt3 fU]fll)1) f]ft1)eA|tCTi)A|t f 1ATt)l^]b||t A]t AI) l)-3AbA]l^ 

D^O|i ble]& OCttf i)^o|i ii)]oi)tt]3e ]toc i)o f oi)p'A !)a f eA|iCAf 
(? f eA^f Ab) bo't) CA|tbAc^ ac 3^*]! bit- caIida cuftACA bo- 
^liU^Sce f lof A4) 3AbAl, b^ bo 9eA|tcif)affie Aiy T*TS*Hi*«r 
.1* AI) c6|tb eAf A]t3iv|i)e4 oeuf ai)- bftofcleAC byo6bA» octtf ao' 
ceApQ cof bA^^A, OCttf An efo|ibtt3A npoji f Iua^ Je, ocuf ao* 
6A|i)6eAll A36At)tA^ •Cttf At) c^^^fAc Ti)0|ieACA, 30 b-ctt5 
A i)|Of b*fAyi)i)e AO!)Ui|it)e ad sa^a^I 30 ]9ai)ac Af^lf 9^^ a^ 
;^Iai)1)a OCttf CU3 A U]Ti) 0]1]U v Sliff a l^Afrle, feacAf 

0|l^0ll tt|iftA^ OCttf A bttbA^ftCy * If T1)d|be 1l)0 CB]fC OCttf 
T1)*ttATi)A]1) |t|Af At) b-f eA]1r |tO f A|C AI) JAbAfl f O COI)A AOI)- 

btt]lle OCttf 716 beA]i) a btto bAftft/ Octtf |io jAb peA|f3Uf 
F^IO A5 Acii)olA6 CI)oi73ttlAf Qf)> 30 D'^nbAffic ad Iao|. 
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" 9lz^ f aw AD d-SaBaI T)-5lttA||i, 
3o 1*^1^ CucuIa]T)p c|tuA]6 ; 
'5^ji ^^5bA6 from w]l« KT*1^ P«oc, 
Ce}C|te ceAQDA^b cd|Tt;ceAc» 

jf beA|tB D] coo C]u5f A ua|6. 
Re b-AOi)f eA|t Ctt|tACA cpaA]6 ; 
C|A |tt>f) ^;^5bA6 A||i ceAii ceAf > 

N^ll f]l C|ttt lt)]C A l«Ad c^eAf . 
^A||t5 ]tACAf A1> fluA5U2>Ay 

So||i Ai^ ceAi>f) OoDD ClrttA]l5i)e ; 

B|A^A|b Gtt]lA]8|b Aja ]t]W, 

pb 1)1") clo]6]Ti) CbacallA]T)i)« 

Na]1 bA DAf^A Af) CAftb C|t6AI), 

Uit) A Ti)-bf A|6 cofi)ftAC Afiri) i)»5ea|i ; 
2I71 coejtAS clo]3i)e 5AC C|I)t), 
Sbttl 3AC A]cii)e p-6]|ti]i)i)." 

It WM thu. that Oiliolt addressed Veargua.: ** It is a matter of 
great surprise audi wonder to moy O Feai^ii89"said he, ''how quicklj- 
the four who went before us have heen> wounded. ** ** Tou should 
feel much more surprised at him who lopped off the forked billet at 
top and end with one stroke^ than at that ;" replied Feargus; *<at 
the roan who cut, fashioned, strangely formed, and east it from the 
hinder part of his chariot with the power of one haodi so that two 
thirds of it sunk into the eerth, and only one third of it remains 
above the earth, and who did not dig the ground to place it so, but 
drove it through rocks of green stone I The men of Eire are bound 
under a geas (religious penalty), as they pass by this ath (Tord), that 
one of them shall pull it up with the power of one arm, the same as 
that by which it has been so. placed." '* You, O Feargus, belong to 
our people," said Meidhbh, " therefore fetch us the forked billet 
from the middle of the ford ?** Fetch me a chariot ?'* said Feargus. 
A chariot was accordingly provided for him. Feargus then made 
a very powerful exertion to extricate the forked billet, so that he 
cracked and broke the chariot into small pieces on the occasion. 
*' Bring me another chariot ?" demanded Feargus ; another chariot 
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was brought^ but he broke it in a similar manner, together with the 
body, harness, beam and wheels. It so happened that seventeen 
chariots belonging to the men of Connacht were on the spot ; and 
Feargus broke them all into small pieces, yet he was unable to exv 
tricate the forked billet out of its place in the ford. " Give over, 
O Feargus/' cried Meidhbh, '' and break no more of the chariots be- 
longing to our people ; and if you did not belong to our host we 
would have overran Ulster before this time, and we would capture 
many prisoners and take large preys of cattle — I well know how 
that could be accomplished, namely, by concentrating and stopping 
the forces until Ulster recovered from its dread, when they would 
oifer us battle for their bull, and defend their kine." *' Bring me 
my own chariot," cried Feargus. His own chariot was accordingly 
brought. He made a very powerful and mighty exertion to extricate 
the forked billet, yet neither a crack or a break was inflicted on 
the wheels, or the body, or the shafts of the chariot ; and, though 
the forked billet had been strongly, deeply, and fast placed in its 
position, yet so superior was the strength of the royal champion, the 
sledge of tumult, the inimical agitator, the unsparing hewer of the 
heads of numerous hosts, the flaming lamp, and the gigantic victor 
of great battles, that he extricated with one hand the forked billet, 
and having raised it parallel with his shoulder, gave it into the hands 
of Oilioll. OilioU thereupon examined it, and said, *' great are my 
doubts, and wonder how one man could place this forked billet in 
its position with one cast, as well as how he could lop it off at top 
and bottom by one stroke." Feargus began to praise Cuchullainn 
and composed this Lay : — 

<' There is the neat forked billet. 

Made by Cuchulainn the strong ; 

Though alone, he is superior to all. 

To the four renowned heads (chieftains). 

It is true no victory shall be won from him. 
By a single man, howsoever warlike, and brave ; 
Though he is now made subject to fear. 
No youth ever drew blood from his side. 

Woe to those who join the foray eastwards, 

To capture Donn Cuailgne ; 

Heroes shall taste the sharp point 

Of the venomous sword of Cuchullainn. 
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The great bull shall not be had cheap* 
For whom a battle with sharp weapons shall be fought ; 
On account of the mangling of each warrior's head, 
Every tribe in Eire shall weep." 

Like the Boadicea of the Britons^ Meidhbh^ the heroic 
Amazon of Connacht^ used to ride in her war chariot accom- 
panied by a respectable retinue, as we learn from the Tain Bo 
Chuailgne : — 

" )f ATi)lA A 6|fi)i3|t]b ^e|6b ocuf a CAjtbAC fU]5ce 'ija 
b-Aet)A7i, octtf 6A CAftbAC |to|Tnpe, ocuf 6^ cAftbAC ]I)a 
b|A]5, octtf 8a cA|tbAc ceAccAft a 8a cAeb, ocuf a CA|tbAc 
p6]i) eAC0|i|iA/' 

The mode in which Meidhbh used to march was thus : — She went 
alone in her own chariot, having two chariots before her, two cha- 
riots behind her, and two chariots on each side of her. 

The war chariots of the ancient Britons appear to have been 
drawn by two, four, five, or six horses ; but we find that Cu- 
chuUainn's chariot was always drawn by two horses, namely, 
the Dubhfhaelind and Liathmacha only. It is, however, very 
probable that more than two horses were sometimes yoked, 
since we find in Tain Bo Chuailgne, that when Meidhbh wished 
to induce one of her chieftains to engage Cuchullainn in single 
combat) she promised him, among other rewards, a chariot 
of peculiar construction to which many horses could be yoked ; 
''octtf CA|ibAc ce]C|ie feAcc c-cori)All'' (a chariot of four 
times seven yokes). A chariot of this description must have 
been that used by royal and otherwise highly privileged per- 
sons ouly. 

The next account we have of chariots in authentic docu- 
ments is that found in the Liber Hymnorum of the Ancient 
Church of Ireland, edited by the learned and indefatigable 
Irish ArchfiBologist, the Eev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, for 
the Irish Archaeological and Celtic Societies, in which the fol- 
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lowing notice of cbaiioto in the tuae of St. Patrick occurs. 
This extradt ii taken firoin the Speckled Bode. 

" )t) cAi> c[tA bo] Secl7i)All oc be^Aii) jt>b iiijii>tt]ijfi, if 

Ai)b bo jiaIa oei)Acb bo t)^t)^n) b-f aA|tftAb Secbi7A]lly co 

p-becbttf <* SecbPAll bfA cAifwijefc ^ -o] befiijAb FA||t. 

ta|b Seci)VAH fro|t a A]f ]4^|tn!7 1 cuAjtCA^ a 1aii»a co 4)|a 

co|io f Ittfc ]0 caUko '^ coififcfu, it]. b|liy <c«i9 ^]f et«|- 

c|buf , ec ceceit] ]r) fu^Aii) ei]e|mpc.'' 

N0W4 at the time when Sechnall wm com^oang this fajmn, it hap- 
pened that a fair was about to be held at Sechnall 'b place, and Seck- 
imll went to prohibit it, and it was not done so for him. Sechnall 
then returned back, and raised his hands to God, and the earth 
swallowed up thirteen chariots of them, cum suis equitibus, et eseteri 
in fugam exierunt. 

And again (p. "29) it is stated that Patri^ drove his chariot 
over Sechnall, bat that Ood raised the ground around hioi 
thai he should not be injured. 

" 4>o ]iac r]iA PAc|t4^]c ^t) cA]tf ac CAimt* 1 cuAitCA]b 
4>]A ft) cAlfnU]!) fitjtpe h]vc t yijbe co t>A ejicocis bo." 

Patrick, however, drove the chariot over him, but God raised the 
ground around him hine et hide, that he should not be injured. 

The cA|i of liie Irish seems to have been a sort of vehicle 
without wheels (yioca), though wheels were attached to the 
ancient chariots, as we find by the extracts already quoted. 
The cAft fleATt9i7^]i7, or sliding car, of our country was a 
disgrace to civilisation; tbere are still to be seen several 
specimens of this very uncouth and clumsy machine in remote 
country districts; it had no wheels. The custom formerly 
prevalent of yoking cattle to ploughs and cars, called f AfcocAf, 
by fastening their tails to the instrument, was certainly very 
inhuman : but it was once so general that an act of parliament 
was found necessary for the suppression of this brutal mode of 
treatment, which could not otherwise be put down. Tlie Irish 
cA]t or cA]tbAc must have also been used for travelling purposes. 
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and have fierved sovetooes for a lodging^place at night, like 
the <v««&* of tlic Scythian noxnades; since we find in the 
Tain Bo Chuailgne (page 87}^ that Cuchullainn, when he came 
to Don Mac Neachtaiu Sceine, near the river Boyne, caused 
his charioteer to prepare a place of repose for him in his 
chariot :-<- 

'' tocA.]i ]tott;pA 50 QUfSe At) tm) ; cAftbl^nseof At) tqac 
be^S Af AD CA^thAc ^fi f AO KA]cce ; ff ai^Ia bo h] fA^cce 

At} bttfP f]1) ^ edifice f!A|tCA *1 \6 f A|IA|9Q 10A CffQCfoll .1. 
^6 Df AbACAf, *] rSl^lobAb tf All Y^ f 19 bA |tA6 C]A be q ACt?A 

bo9 fAjcce bo lOA 5A]f5f acac ^ 56 Af bo 5AD ceACC ua^a 

S COfQ]tAC b']|t|t^lA6 A]]t lltCC Al) bU|1)* LeA5Af AD TDAC 

beA5 AD c'o5AiD9 "1 ca5 a 6a lAffb f a*d c-co]|tce co da 

b*lA6 snft Ctif]t ]f AD IfDQ )••••• Cttf]iff AD SfolU fOlt- 

SAtinyA AD CA]ibA|c KAOf,*^ txif ceAf AD tDAC beAj IDA coIIaj 

f?o|i f AD bf Afcce/^ 

Tbey proceeded onward toward the Dan. The Mae Beag (Ou- 
chnllainn) alighted from liia chariot on the green. This green was 
then thus arranged, namely, there was a pillar-stone placed upon it ; 
it had an iron hoop around it, that is, the hoop of chivAlry ; and it 
was inscribed on the hoop that it was a geas incumbent on any per- 
son who had a pretence to knighthood, that he should not depart 
from the green without demanding single combat from the inmates 
of the Dan. Mae Beag read the OghAm iascription, and then 
grasped his arms around the pillar-stone together with its hoop, and 

cast it from his arms The charioteer arranged thepaUei of the 

eharioit and the Mac Beag laid himself down to repose on the green. 

It is uncertain whether the chariot here dcsoribed was one 
of a different constroction from the war chariot ; but whether 
or not, we generally read of the chariot as being used for the 
purposes of wart like that of the ancient Britons. 

The Essedum of the Britona appears to have been used 
eoldy for martial purposes ; and tlie cAfibAp of the aneient 
Irish was alao used in battle, as we find in the MS. of the 
great ooalaugl>t on Maigh Muirtheimne, that CuohuUainn, 
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accompanied only by liis charioteer, Eian Gabhra, was wont to 
sally through the ranks of his opponents, and always succeeded 
in making a great havoc among their troops. It is probable 
that the Irish war chariots were armed like those of the Britons. 

It has been previously observed that our Faery mythology 
is the most interesting of any in Europe : we have already 
spoken briefly of the belief in the Leithprogan, the Oeancanach, 
and the Clouricean, and pointed out the beautiful and usefiil 
morale. This superstition was, no doubt, derived from the 
east, where it was very prevalent in the olden time, and where 
it still retains much of its hold on the popular mind. 

Although the narrow limits, within which we are forced to 
confine our notice of this subject, prevent us from doing 
more than glancing at it, yet even a very superficial account 
of some of the supernatural beings of our Faery land, may be 
better than total silence ; since they are alluded in the text 
of the present work. Two of the most remarkable are the 
Leanuan Sighe and the Badhbh (pron. Bawv). 

The Leannan Sighe, was a familiar spirit that was wont to 
attend and befriend the ancient Irish champions, especially in 
cases of emergency when human aid was totally inadequate to 
afford relief. The Leannan Sighe was the Irish Genius ; and 
this mysterious being used to appear to the person whom it 
favored, in the shape of one of the opposite sex. But warriors 
were often aided by beings who assumed the appearance of 
^ the male sex. This we learn from the old document so fre- 

quently quoted. When CuchuUainn engaged Ferdia his friend, 
who was instigated by the queen of Connacht to try his fortune 
in single combat with the Ultonian chief at Ardee, two of 
those beings assisted Cuchulainn. 

'" 4)a|i l|on) A CbuculU^ijij', ol ffe, * |io cu]jiai) CAcn)|le^ 
Ac^ C-A5A6 cu, ATt)u|l cu]|teAf beAi) A n)AC. Ko TbeAjl ca, 
Att)U]l fijeileAf n)n]l]Oi)r) b|iA]c \io c|ittA]6. Kd c|ieAf bA cu, 
ATbujl c|teAfbAf |totA]b OTt)T)A. Jio cu]b|teA8 AT) f eA|t cu. 
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An>u]l du^bneAf f fe]tle f |o6. Do cajc to\ic cu, Anjujl 
te^^A]h f eAb^^c po fi)]T)-eAlcA ; cooac b-^u]l bo 6lu]3e i)o 
bo buAl ]ie 30|le 176 |ie S^irse 50 b]ttt|i)i)e ai) bjtacA ASuf 
Ai) beACA ; A f [0|ifiA]cce f ]obcA|i7iA/' ol Iao|5. CC^ji) Bo 
CbuAilsije, MS. p. 138.) 

" Methinks, Cuchullainn," said he (Ferdia) " that the warriors who 
are with jou put you forward jost as a mother would her son, other, 
wise I would grind you down as mill grinds malt, — I would press 
you down as the wheel crushes^Fear (dia) would bind you as close 
as the bark binds the tree — I would put you to flight as the hawk 
does the smaller birds, so that you would have no claim or preten- 
sion to deeds of warfare or heroism for ever after ; thou murky 
diminutive fairy !" exclaimed Laoi. 

These words of Ferdia, when he found that CuchuUainn was 
more than his match in the struggle, implied that he well 
knew that he was more than Cuchullain*s match if the latter 
had not been aided by some supernatural power. Laoi, the 
charioteer of Cucbullainn, retorts, and accuses Verdia himself 
of being assisted by fairies. 

And again (p. 1S9, same MS), we find Ferdia speaking 
much more plainly on the same subject. 

"?l5Uf |io 5A]b "poitb^A iA|i x]v pofi a bA]lc b|tAt b§]ri)- 

}OVt}A, AjUf trO]t A du^l-b6]Tt)]01)t)A n)6\iA 1?A||l. Ro flDU- 

A]i)]6 CacbullA|i)i) A f]t'C^]jibe curbACCACA bo co|5eACc 
b^ cofi)A, A5Uf A 6e]f3]obAl bA 6]beAp At) cai) bA b-^]pc 
60 ]f AI) 5-con)lA0i). jr ^t)0 ri!) bo ]i]ACc 4[>o]lb A3ttf 
)oi)bO|lb b'^ttftcAcc A5uf b'^6]]i|C]i)!) a 5-CA|tAb .i. Cucul- 

Ia]T7I). Jf AVV T]V TborA& pe|lb|A C]0170rAlC]IJ AI) C|t]A|l A 

i^AOjp^ACc A3 cuA]t5A]i) f A]|i, A5uf bo |iAb b^ tt]6e A5uf 
b^ A]]ie 6 ; A5uf |f Af fio^bifi A17 cao bo b^bAft A5 Ssacac, 
A3ttf A5UACA6; AbubA]|ic 'pejibjA 'x)] cub|iOTi7A ^|i 3-coib- 
AlcAf i)o a|i 3-con)p^i)Cuf A CbucullAfi^o/ ol fe. 'CiA fit)?' 

ol CttCullA]PT)- ' 4)^ CA|lA]b nOCAl|tf] 3AC b'ACA, A3ttf t)lO]t 

CA|fbeAi)A]f A |t]ATt) bAibfA ^Ab,' ol 'peitbjA. 'Ni b-|ru]l 
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ujtufA 8e f]r),' ol CuculUit^i), 'o||i b^ b-CA]fbeAt)CA|i ai) 
'peAb 7^|A A i)-ft]i)feAcc bo i^eAc bo tiyACA]6 ^^leA6^ pAC 
b]A6 5AbA6 |teb]ATi)A]|ti>o|te b|tAO]5eACc ASi^eAC bo 'Cbt^^^A 
4)e 4)ai)aiji) A3upcaf A Ai)i7 j ac^ ai) coijApcoeir' ^S^c b']on>- 
A|tcA cleAf i)-50ile Asuf SAjfse coyiAiurA, a^uj; dioji CA]r- 
beAp^^f SAtbfA A ]a6a6 i)6 a ^ofslA;' juji Ab Aijijfip 716 
CA]fbeApf AC A i)-tt]le JljocAf bA cft]le, coi^ac |tA]b b]4iibA]|t 
c^]C 8]ob A5 AftAjle ac roui^A ao jAe bul5A A5 CucttllA]i)i)." 

Ferdia, thereupon, commenced to inflict his continuous heavy blows 
upon him (Guchullainn). Guchullainn wished his potent fairy friends 
to come to his assistance, to shield their pupil from the imminent 
danger of the conflict. It was then that Doilb and Indoilb hastened 
to aid and assist their friend Ouchallainn. Ferdia, at that momentt 
felt the three conjointly renewing the attack upon him, and he ex- 
erted his ingenuity to aid and defend himself. '* It is evident that, 
when we were with Sgatha and TJatha," said Ferdia, *' we used no 
such unfairness in either our friendship or companionship." ** What 
do you allude to ?** asked Guchullainn. *' To two fairy friends of 
yours who are protecting you> and you never showed them to me," 
responded Ferdia. " That is a thing that cannot easily be done< 
because, if the Feadh Fia was only once seen by any individual of 
the descendants of Milesius, an individual of the Tuatha Dedanans 
could by no means exercise any of his cabalistic or druidical arts 
while you were present ; you, too, have the Conancneis aiding you in 
your dexterity in the use of arms, and in your valour against me, 
and you have never shown me the art of opening or closing it," 
said Guchulainn. They thereupon, disclosed to one another all their 
mystic arts of attack, so that one had no advantage over the other, 
except that Guchullainn had the Gath Bolg. 

It was a Leannan Sighe that rescued Eoghan Mor (Eugene 
the Great)^ King of Munster from his opponents, and deluded 
them into the belief that the rocks and upright stones on the 
field of battle were the forces of Munster, so that they commen- 
ced to hew the stones instead of their opponents. Her name 

1 Coi}Ai)cne}X' Some cabalistic instrument like the 5AC bul5. 
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was Eadaoio of Inse Cregaire^ as we find in an old MS. 
account of the battle of Moylena : — 

"Do b| leAi)o^i> l^i)coii)«^ccAC A5 663^1) a 6-^05^^ 
bo'17 ^]c f]ij bob' ^ojjlATDCA ] c-ceA|ib^ib i)^ i}-b|tu^6 : 
^']T]^ BAbAO]!) )r)fe CfieA5A]|te, Asuf cMac f] ffeiij Acuf 
^^F^^^S-buibeAi) be ctt[t|iA]6ib 'f aij o|6ce A5 CAbAjftc cfiejf e 
A l^rpA nif . 2l5Uf Ai) cp^c bo t:uA||t f] 663AP |io]fi)pe, 
'f Ap Tt)6[i fei3|i) fii), cefb-fi bA fu|tcAcc juf Ap ^]c ]1)a 
]tA]b ffe |rfe|p Acuf 3<5U A3 CACU3A6 i)A c-c[teAi7 ufilAi6ej 
30 c-c^DAC be 8u]be ijAb-^^l^ce, 30 |tu3 f] ffe|i) ACUf a 
Ti)U]ijc||i .1. 663AP ACUf A|i ii7A||t be clAppAfb 4)e[fi3C]De 
led 3A0 f]oy bo 3boll hjac ^6]|ii)e. 2l|i p'lnjceAcc 
b'6o3Ai) UACA 3AI) ^lof A 6]oIa, c^ii7]c a le^cjb f]i) bo 

baA]]teAli) A|t a |tOfCA]b ACUf A||t a 1)']1)C|I) C|te ]0T17A|tA]C 

ba]le, 1?e]]i3e, ACAf b]03AlcA]f ; 3U|i Ti)eA|tcTtA6 u^le aij 
cA|tA|c i)0 A17 bAll^T) cort)8AiiJ3eAi) clo|ce bo b| a c-cori)- 
fo3Af b6|b, AT^u]! 3U|i b'fe 663AT) ^, ACAf 30 i)-beA|tpAf 
clAeScloS i)0 beAlbA{fCTt]U3A8 a^ji c|ie 6fiAO]6eACc. 2l|i f^ij 
cu3A]b u]l] A3A18 A ij-fejDfeACc u]|ic| b^A leAbftA A3uf bV 
5.con)tuA|i3Ai), A3Uf a ffe a h'^]Vn) Ai)]tt3 Ai)CblocBbe^[t|i- 
CA, 6*1) 1) 3eA|iA A3uf o't) ii)-beA|iA cu3AbA|i u]|ic| le bA]lc- 

buAlA IJA 3-cl01&eAlb A3Up IJA 3-CflUA6-^A0bA|l.*' 

Eoghan Mor (Eugene the Great) had a most potent Leannan Sighe 

near that place^ who was most learned in the arts of the draids ; — 

she was Eadaoin of Inse Cregaire. She, in person, and a large host 

of champions, came daring the night to give the valour of their 

hands to him (Eoghan). When she found Eoghan before her in that 

imminent danger, she went to aid him, on the spot where he and 

GoU were engaged in combat, she came with the shades of night, 

and rescued him and all the Glann Deirgthine from their danger, 

unknown to GoU Mac Moirne. When Eoghan thus effected his 

escape, without knowing where he went, their eyes were so bedimraed 

and their intellect benumbed, through their madness and angary 

wrath, that they mangled the firm rock and pillar -stone that were 

close by, being under the impression that these were Eoghan. They 

did so> because, by a spell of druidism, they so appeared to them. 
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They all, thereupon, attacked the stone, mangling it with their 
swords, so that the name of the stone to this day is Clock Beartha 
(the mangled stone), in consequence of the mangling and hewing 
they gave it with their swords and hard-tempered sharp weapons. 

Here we find that a Leannan Sighe rescued Eugene from 
death, but it is also clear that fairy influence itself was supposed 
to be in some degree under the control of fate, or of some other 
power, since she and her host were unable to turn the fortune 
of the day against the valiant Goll and his men. Eadaoiii 
was not forgetful of her favorite, though he had married the 
daughter of the king of Spain, when he landed in Ireland 
accompanied by the Spanish forces given him by his father-in- 
law, she welcomed him, and gave him good council, which 
resulted in his success, as will appear from the following : — 

"M| b-^lc[i|fccA[t A i)-]n)ceAcc n^ a Tt7U]fi-eAcctiA 3u|i 
jAbAbAfi CUA1J A5uf CAlpoyic At) joff 3t*1^')P<>T*^'^^ CeAl- 
5U|fie A i)-be]fceAyic At) 0]leA]r). 'C^jijic 6AbA0]i> ija co]T)i)e 
A5uf jreAfiAf ^^]lce ]io|ii)e, yoccAf 665AIJ fsfe^lA 6], a 
bubA]|tc nff ^^ T*^l^ ^ rS^^l^lb A]C] Acc 50 pAfb a|tTno|t 
ceA^Aif 2t)uri7Ai), A5uf A c\x]bx\r) 30 b-^fn")l5ce b|, A5 
tujAjb 2111acac, Ajuf A3 2lot>3U]' O3 bo clApi^Ajb OeAjA, 
vo bo eA|i|ii7A|b ^urijAD ; ASuf f6f, 30 ]iA|b [iaiijd b| A3 
Coi7A]]te itjAc ^oJa L^it)A, A3ttf A3 ^ac H]a6 ibe^c 
Lu3A]6y A3Uf \)^\i ba|3eAc bo Cboi)i) i)a bA fteACCA^b ]Ab, 
A3uf fdf, 30 |iA]b ^AC ?1]a6 A3af CoDA^fte ad o]8ce f^i) 
A3uf ]OTt>Ab b*uA]fl]b ^uti)Ai) A b-f03ttf bo a 3-CA|i|ttt]c 
Bbntbe, A|t cAbA]|tc tDd^t cua|]ic be|fceA|tc 2t)uti)Ai), A17 A017 
ceAC i)-dlA, A3Uf, A|i fi, Af 17 AO] n)'hl]A^t)A A3ttf at) nj^Of a 
fo b'^^3bAif Bftie, A3uf Ac&]b bo D^l^bbe ai) con)fA|b f|!> 
A3 CA|t|0Ti) bo cft]ce eAcoftftA, A3Uf ^]ji]Z ^VO]T ^^ T?-10t)- 
T^13® A3uf cu]|t buA]|t]on) a|i a b-ire^n^ "^B^T -^T* ^ 
b-p5|C]|teAcc/' 

There were no tidings of their achievements or voyage until they 
arrived at the harbour and port of Inis Grianportach of Cealgaire 
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on the loath of the island. Eadaoin hAatened to meet and welcome 
him. Eoghan asked her the news of the daj. She said' that she 
had no other news to communicate, except that the chieftaincy 
of Munster, and a very particular portion of it« belonged to Lughadh 
Allatach, and Aengus Og, descended from the Clanna Deaghadh, 
or the Errnaans of Munster ; and also that a share of it was in 
the possession of Oonaire^ son of Mogha Lamha, and Mac Niadh, 
the son of Lnghaidh, who were not thankful to Conn, nor pleased 
with his laws. She also informed him that Mao Niadh and 
Conaire, in course of their great visitation of the south of Munster, 
were in the banquetting hall at Oarric-buidhe ; " and," added shcf 
<' it is nine years this month since you leflt Ireland ; and your enemies 
are, daring that period, wasting the produce of the country amongst 
them. Arise, now, and throw oonfnsion on their councils and mi^ 
ehinations." Eoghan took her advice and succeeded. 

There are very many curious stories told of the fairies : 
there is no one locality in Ireland that is not foil of faiiy tales 
oonneoted with its mountains^ lakes, raths^ hills, wells, and 
even bushes. The great prevalence of this belief, even at the 
present day, is very astonishing, and would be much more so 
were it not that we have ample evidence to prove that it was 
once universally held by the people of Ireland. In the face 
of Christianity, it is strange how it was able to maintain its 
bold on the popular mind. The fairies were believed to feel 
much interested in human affairs : some of them were repre- 
sented as being of a benevolent, and some of a malevolent 
nature. In consequence of the power possessed by the male- 
volent portion of the fairy hordes over domestic animals as 
well as man, charmers were called into requisition, and derived 
a handsome revenue from the public for their services in 
counteracting by their charms the baneful influence of these 
invisible creatures. Fairies were generally believed to be in 
the habit of carrying away many persons, and of substituting 
for them some phantasm which appeared to the eye of the 
worldling a reality : but children, and particularly nurses, were 
not free from the baneful influence of those kidnapping spirits. 
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There are innumerable strange stories told of the spiriting of 
children and nurses; but the most strange of all is the spirit- 
ing away the fairy-inspired bard by his muse, or Leannan 
Sighe. Our bards, not content with fulfilling their mission 
amongst their earthly brethern, should fly into the enchanting 
realms of song itself, there to enjoy the fascinating company of 
their muse, where age, death, or trouble should never interfere 
with their pleasures. Now, speaking of a particular species of 
spiriting away to happy realms, namely, that of the bards by 
their favorite muses. 

It may be said that in modern times, at least, our bards were 
supposed to have had the gift of inspiration from the Leannan 
Sighe. The address to his muse was ever the first composition 
of the inspired ; and the licannau Sighe always compelled the 
person, with whom it entered into a compact, to the promise 
of everlasting union. The muse, when her favorite entered 
into a compact with her, extracted a promise that he, or she 
as the case might have been, would .accompany the fascinating 
creature during eternity ; and the semi-celestial being seldom 
allowed the mortal to reside long — at least, not during the 
natural span of life — on earth. We have very many traditions 
about the lamented premature decease of our greatest bards of 
modem days ; and it was always a duty incumbent on some 
one of the surviving bards to compose the Dirge, or Marbh- 
naidh for the deceased brother. Hence we have so many 
dirges on our bards, and so faithful an obituary. Perhaps 
the best exemplification of what we have already asserted will 
be found in the following beautiful address to the Irish Muse 
or Leannan Sighe, by the facetious and patriotic Art M'Cooey, 
the bard, who, by the bye, was said to have been almost 
snatched away by his Leannan Sighe, or Muse, from the arms 
of his wife. 
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6jR C\))XXe> CBe2l32ljN. 

^5 uitt Cbflle C|veA5A|i7 feA6 cot>A|l toe t^Aoj^ ^ao] bftoij, 
'5 le b-^TnSY^ i)A fi9A]t>i76 t»^1)^^^c AfijOffi ^a fijo 6610 le pos ; 

l)bf 5itttA|6 5tift-bAico 'c], 'r iA|i)&nt 'da c\Ah ipA^t on, 

b*6 AOplfeAf Aq bOI19A]Q beiC A5 AI^AttC Afft AQ t^105A]1) 65 ! 

9lt) C-S1PC65. 
St fiAlU^nt cAttCAi9i)A]5 Dt^ CA]ceAtt curA A 1)-5AltlA|5 bYtd]1}, 
2lcc 6111516 50 CAfAid *x CAin lioiDTA riAti *TA TioD ; 
Bo cfit deAf Ai) 5beAl^l6 i)Ac 5-i:uAiit 5aiU ai)o ceAb 116119 50 ^oill, 
Bb^iAbAHi AoibiyeAt Aili b-Al^oi6 Dob* iQeAllA le x]ArtxA ceoil. 

21 nioS^li) iblMr At) cu T)feleo iro > civfeAjbAib r^oij. 
Ho *f} bo lyAoi 1992^ beArA PbAitDArruf cu bf b6Ai}CA "S-clod ; 
5o b6 'd cin TA 5-cttuii|ije Afi b-oileAb cu a tieulc 5A19 ceo, 
le'fi nf\AX} leAc iqo rAiQUilfe beic co5Aiti)Ai6 Ioac f |aii xa ttob ? 

2lo C-S1OC65. 

tlt^ pArilAld AfOfQ CeirC, dllt Dl COblUpQ Alll A1) CAObrA b6*q 19-1)0191)9 

Stcc ir 9A01 beA5 leimb i9e a b-oileAb le CAoib 5bTiAl99e 015 ; 
St i9-bitui5i9 ceAttc 9A d-oIIaii) bfi9 50 roUur A5 bufS^b a9 ceoil, 
bii9 cit8kC909A A5 CeAi9Aiit 'f ahv i9Aibi9 le CAOib Cbin-C65Ai9 1 

Hv B^r^b. 

H] 6idlcAi9 bo &uiiieA6 Ant a 5-cttui99eA9 9A ^105 bo*9 oit, 
Slcc 5Utt clA^AitCA I1019 r5Alti9Ui9 019' cAftA c2^ fA cf It 50 foiU ; 

an ch}V ttb A i9eAiiAr iei9' seAiiAib citt^ bf rl 65, 

t>*«^ b.cti6i5fi99 A90ir 1 9t^n b-rjofAC 6A19 50 T9'biA6 n i9-t»Tt«0 I 

'5 6 t^oilm) 9AC CAtiAib 6uic A i9AiiteA99 tio b' ^AolcAib beo, 
C2^11t 5A9 6ibeAi9 5A9 eAiiitAib Acb AiiitAOibeAc bAoc 5A9 bdi5 ; 
Y^Ac 19'reAitit buic reAl CA19U1U le b-Ai9biiv 9A 9-bUoic-f olc oiit» 
146*9 cftt A beic ro9oi9Ab to sac TiAbt^9 a 9-^19 cu ceol. 

•S fe 190 $fettn-50W cei99Tr 5tt1* ceATbA ttAi99 5Aof*il Cbm-<^d5AT9» 
'S 50 b-fuil oisite A9 IHjeASA 5A9 r«AjAr fAoi I1A5 b*«^ii 5-c6iti; 
56A5A 5IA9 OAice t46ill injitAfAis 9AC b.cii6i5eA6 eedl, 
Yf &UIIIF6A6 6ibeAi9 fo tloUttic Alt 9A b-0llAii9 biAb a s^ile 6dib. 

O citeAjbAib 9A citeAbA riO A9 Stcitumii 'r FO^AOTT^ t^ bb6l99r 
5I10CC 2l)blleA6 9A b-rUic b6AYiA6 V^TSaA bo 5AC bitui^ 5A9 Sled t 
Hac 19'feAitit ba|c 'r 9A liofAib ASAr f9ire ^^b* cAoib'SAC 9d|9» 
Ha r^lSbe clA99 Bhiil^ beic C0UA19 FAoib' eito]6e 50 beo ? 
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county of Limerick, A.D,, 1760, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling a Leannan Sighe from Sheela Tavisb, one of his 
parishioners. It would appear from its tenor that this being 
was looked upon by some people as an incubus or a carnally 
inclined spirit, like those believed to have been in existence by 
some learned theologians of only a few centuries back. We 
have seen many persons wTio pretended to be favored with the 
inspirations of a Leannan Sighe, but most of these were of 
that class of people vnlgarly called Bacachs, who derived a 
good revenue from the use of the knowledge they were sup- 
posed to have acquired from their familiar invisibles, who 
always pretended to possess the power of foretelling events ; 
but when we give the following incantation, probably com- 
posed in derision, by a priest, it may be inferred that the 
belief in a sort of incubus, or malicious spirit was general. 
No one can doubt that the wicked belief in such beings was 
pretty general when we find that in the year 1324, Alice 
Kyteler was indicted for sorcery, because she had formed a 
compact with a demon named Artis Filius ; and that through 
the powerful influence of her friends Richard de Ledrede, a 
Franciscan friar of London, who obtained the see of Ossory 
from Pope John XXII., Anno 1318, and before whom this 
Alice Kyteler and her accomphoes had been accused of heresy, 
in consequence of their compact with the evil one, was im- 
prisoned and otherwise persecuted.^ It is very likely that 
the Danish invasion revived these wicked practices among the 
Irish, and that whatever dormant sparks of druidical abomina- 
tions lay smouldering in the damp ashes of time, were then 
rekindled, and that all the latent abominations of the pagan 
Irish and Norsemen were again cherished and cultivated. 
The venerable clergyman spoke, no doubt, satirically. Here 
are his verses : — 

> Vide DroHBaetioM of the Camden Society t for 1842. 
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aN Ti-aqjajB conn o'4X)«t)i)Na;LU ccc. 

c^tor ciinfort> one a Sblsii^t ob* ^eAtttiAv i)ua6, 
^1^ 'Aiy ns^AtiftA xo rfooAr ie«>* 5eAi-cnAn>A r^Ar, 

2l5 co]fbt>eAcc 'r^p o]6ce *r a& cufA|l ctiUAfb ! 

Wl b-FUil tiS-bATifiA 6'iy ij-«)il|iy!) 50 5eAl-cna^T5 cttA|6, 
9)ao|1-ci)0]c 9A i9|i)-lir Id ctttt|9iyeAf9iql r^UAS ; 
tia b*AOftt|:eAb te Uojcib 9a reA9-nA6 tua;, 

9)ttOA 5-cuntit> 6 5bi5T^ ^v rp^AArAQ ouAntc i 

SsnfbreAb 50 b4lo|b]U 50 seAUcttAis cuA]b, 
RfS-^AH !>A Dnu75Qe 'r liopAn fluATS ; 

t>to5Aicttr ir «>]b-f ems* it cuitaii cttiiA|6, 

tH> tAbAfttc bo'v c.ff5^AtttiA fo Sbl^Tle 'r^ eoi)5fQ&il aA]9iy ? 

5ao|1|19 suft rf5-bAtiftA 5Af coitQeAb cuai;« 

t>o bfbttf6 o ff 50-C90]c Aq loftAi; Rua6 ; 

tlo fTfoti-rpnoAr o ^]fe I) A reAiy-YtA6 ] b.CuA6ii)af9A]i7, 

t>o rSAOjleAb le b|tAoi5eAcc-clfr !;a 9-t)Ai9AQQ f -bUAitic ! 

55Aa]l]otQ le rfse-coofc a9 rpl^ArAi) uaioo, 

tlO le rlT19-ftteAbA]b lf05A l)A n^UCAl) lUAfC ; 

t>*A cU|bYifo6 50 cfocfiAc le SeAfmAfb flUAis, 

Cfie lufje leACfAy a 5bf5|lo, 5A17 ccAb b'pASAjl aAii|«i ? 

FATHER CONN O'DONNELL 
composed this song in order to expel a Lbannan Siohb, or 

iNCUBtTS from Sheela Tavish. 

The Cross of Christ be upon you, Sheela, against your new incubus, 
Let the true Cross of JESUS protect you for ever ; 
From this fairy that lies close to your snow-white bosom. 
Who aceompanies yon at night and gives you hard cuffs. 

There is not a fairy that existed since the deluge,' even those of the 

white northern strand. 
And of the broad-topped smooth lioie^ where their hosts assemble, 

1 The Irish say that fairies were a class of fallen angels who had not 
been so guilty as demons, and therefore were permitted to wander on 
earth like the Feris. They expect to be re-admitt^ Into hearen ; but 
for this hope they would long ago have destroyed the earth. 

* XAotet, Forts, Ac. These are sttnK)sed to be fairy palacea 
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That I will not satirize by the lays of the old sayings of the sages, > 
If they will not banish this dull midge from Sheela. 

I will write to AoibheaIl> of the fair northern strand, 

The Queen of the Srtaghm,* and the familiar (spirit) of hosts ; 

To inflict vengeance with wrath and hard cuffs^ 

Upon this fury that haunts Sheela, and send him away from us. 

I suspect he is a fairy that has no place of rest. 

And was expelled from the fairy hiil of Loran Ruadh ; 

Or is a genuine imp sent from Aoife< of the north, 

That was loosed by the expert spells of the surly Tuatha Dedanans. 

Let us expel to the fairy hills this sullen midge ftom us. 
Or to the bright waters of the Lee of the rapid currents ; 
There to be strongly fettered by the Shenad hosts, 
Because he slept with you, Sheela, without our leave. 

The Danes bad their Elves^ creatures of a diminntive 
stature, who wore low crowued hats ; the Danes represented 
the female Elves as beings of young and attractive faoes^ but 
hollow behind. The Nisses of the Danes were accustomed 
to assist in the duties of domestic service, and nearly repre- 
sented the Brownies of the Scotch and Ulster Presbyterians^ 
and the Diarmnid Ua Scudal of the Irish. The Scandinavian 
Dwergar, and German Twerga have no counterpart in Irish 
mythology ; the fairies of Ireland are represented as beings 
resembling human creatures both in stature and appearance. 
Our mythology, which singularly agrees with that of the 
orientals, states that the counterpart of every individual is 
found among the fairy ranks. It may be suspected that the 

I The powers, supposed to bare been possessed by the bards, of iajn- 
ring even spirits by the Tenom of their satire. 
> AoihheaU, The name of a fairy princess. 

* Bruighean, means a mansion or palace, but the word means also a 
ikiry residence, as here. 

* AQift, another fkiry queen of wonderfVil celebrity. 
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word fairy, which is certainly not Celtic, may have been de- 
rived firom the Spanish name Fada and the French Fee; 
though some have been inclined to derive it from the Persian 
Peri, bat had it been so, the attributes of the Peri would 
have been given to other creatares in the mythology of these 
nations. The Irish have traditional records of the fairy 
chieftains of their respective provinces : The name of Ma- 
naium Mac Lir^ Ood of the ocean, or the Neptune of the 
Irish, will not be easily forgotten. He is supposed to have 
remained in Ireland until the time of St Columbkill, who 
gave him some unexpected tidings respecting his future hap- 
piness ; he left Ireland in disgust, and retired to his favorite 
country Armenia. The palace of Mananan is said to have 
been on the brink of a lake at Enniskeen, in the county of 
Monaghan. The Chief of Ulster who succeeded Mananan was 
Mao Moineanta, who had taken up his residence at Scrabey 
in the county of Cavan, Crop is said to be the present chief 
of the Connacht fairies ; Donn Firinn of the Munster in- 
visibles. The belief of the Irish in these pagan superstitions 
may be learned from the following Irish song, which will 
tend to illustrate the belief in the power of fairies to injure 
and carry off human beings. The history of its composition 
has been kindly furnished by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
(yDaly, in whose large collection the original was found. It 
is veiy popular in the neighbourhood of Youghal, county of 
Cork ; Mount Uniacke being its scene, which lies about five 
miles south-west of that town. It is said to have been pro- 
duced under the following circumstances. 

One of the ancestors of the respectable family of Uniacke, 
of Mount Uniacke, named Philip, was distinguished for his 
hospitality and love of Irish literature ; his house was open 
to all the itinerant bards of Munster. The composer, 
William Cotter, surnamed the Red, from the colour of liis hair, 
lived near Castlelyons, and flourished A.D. 1737, that being 
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the year in which he composed the song ; he frequentlj 
visited Uniacke^s honse, and alwajs shared the bounty of its 
generous and hospitable owner. Mr. Uniacke fell sick^ and 
Cotter having neglected to enquire about his health for some 
time, thought it then too late ; because he supposed Mr. 
Uniacke would not recover^ but he did recover, and it then 
became the task of the bard to account for his absence and 
apparent ingratitude. Hence, he says that be was . one 
night surrounded by the Munster fairies, who were evidently 
in deep sorrow, and who told him that his friend Mr. 
Uniacke was in the greatest possible danger — having been 
carried away by the Munster fairies, and proposed that he 
and they should pursue the enemy and rescue their friend. 
All which was done as the poet records. The event answered 
his expectation ; for he not only freed himself from the 
charge of ingratitude, but was looked upon by Mr. Uniacke 
as his deliverer and best friend. 

The peasantry assert that periodical contests have been 
always carried on between the provincial fairies, and when the 
crops suffer from blight, high winds, and the like, they 
attribute it to the fact, that the fairies of the province where 
such calamities happen, have been overcome by their opponents. 
They also say that such injury to the corn, fruit, &c., does 
not extend to the whole island, but is confined to that pro- 
vince only, and that the victorious party cany with them what 
is valuable, when returning to their own home. This legend 
appears to have escaped the researches of the late T. C. Croker, 
at least I have not seen it in any of his works.' 

1 The Irish held the belief that the Red Wind of the Hills, as they 
caUed the blasting wind, against the influence of which thejr had a 
potent charm, was caused by the rapid evolution of fairies through the 
air, while engaged in their battles. There was another species of blast 
which was supposed to destroy fruit and cereal crops as well as having 
|K>wer to ii^ure man and beast ; this was caused by the ashei of the 
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u)Lg2i«o Rua4)i) eoi)ftJc cojcjb ccc. 

)A|1 b-cfeA|tt)Afi) bV CA|tA]b AJUf b'A Cdft98|03|tA]f .1. Pfl^b 

43uYin>eA]t|tbj 6*1) b-f]Ab]tAf bo b| Ai|t a i>-&dcA]lU 
a.©. 1787. 

St YiAOTti TT 19^ r^'Al ^n^ ii)AO]leAQi)Aib sUr A, ^5 cf o^tA 190 cA^tiy CttA0bA]6t 
tt nVAoioe An% l«A5A rAO]ce 5AC rleAccAy nofi-cttni 19^ A b-ceA^cA roAiiy ; 
tH> IfoQAbA^ rS^^A rlse-bAi) lent* A|r» 50 cfoctiAc a ixaca a 5-cfiAob.^olc, 
Yf bf 99feA5Ait 6A199 5ttti cUo]6* b\ioe 6A19 cATiAib, CAO|b l]oi9 cofr TioArAjb 

CUAfI}! 

ZtkWl^ i9ATi Ittinye Atit UiQ.bu}l6 cu5A|i|i7v Stjiye le 1|-i<yi9Ab rs^AlCA bA 

&'f 2^5bAr bo cvin)Ai}i) cI«^c.Ia5, Aft ]rT» a b.cA9A|fce ai) cltt|cce cfiUAid ; 
Slcftopr AQ >ilc Ac«^ i}0|t A 170CCA seAfifi rS^TiTe 5l>ii}e s^ifte At a ctiUAiU, 
21 snArs^t^ le PTl|b» Felice 5AC Hie, qo'i; cAf leAc 6 a 5bYollA Kua6 ? 

t)o r5AO|leAi9Ant bAiyijA Cblfo6i)A cuf9 T^ACA, ir 2loib|le Cb^Afse Ufce, 
5Ai5eAbA *iyA o-5lA]c ir ctiAorreAc le iy*A|rf bo bf A5 5Ac ijeAc bo*9 c-tloAs 
^Sfot^AfQn A19AC le bfolcAt cwt) caca, AntbftMivYtrc Ai^eAfs i^a UoctiA ; 
tr 1199 u|le Ajfi eACA|b CAOlA i)A bjtAiceAYi, clA0|6ce i}A Ant eAfbAd lUAft* 

t5o $l6ArAi9Ant nit1099 UoctiA le Pil|b, ctt^AQ-fgtt 5A9 ^jnfe a 5-coi9lAi)iyt 
2I5 ^|l|of9 5AC rtt]lc ir ip^YTTteAT b'A^ rSTV^f 0^^<>tt A|<:ii)e Cbo99Acc oa]i)I7 ; 
^*»k f^Ac^pfc A^t ceittre b*6|5re )Ab ^a n99e, o 6|b]ti aq l99ir fobU, 
t)o 1&I51O0 n>Ati t*l5ce eni|O09f '9t^ '9 rMete o eiTteAfiK>l9 S^c bo slOAfr* 

Slt9e 'sur iVTre CAiq|6 cai9 PllfP* c^tAc Ytopv Aiy rMnT99 AefibA ro lUA|fQ, 
Ir ct^fiU 'i;ATt 5-co|9i)e iy«^ii)A|b 5AC ij^u|9ef Stcttopr aq buflle bUA|q ; 
Dob* AbAlcA ctiUTi9e Afi 9-59Ac.bMllY6e clyrbe, A5 cqaca 'r^S f9llle ai) 6a5A 

5AD CtlttAS, 

le i)t^Ti U^fQA|b suft tyic a9 b;e^r 1 cuflleArs l^ftfAb 17A rce]iye ctiiia6a. 

dead deposited in foreign countries retaining on the breeze of summer 
to settle in the ancestral place of burial, and whaterer object came in 
contact with tliis dust in the course of its transit, sustained more or 
less injury. The dust raised by a species of whirlwind is still popularly 
believed to be caused by fairies, especially when they are at war among 
themselres, or when they design to do some mischief. If any person 
will have the courage to cast a small portion of the earth found under 
the right foot into the passing body of dust, then the fairies must 
relinquish all claims to any human being they may be carrying away at 
that time. 
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rbu5 ^li)e euro p|l]b rcAT& eAc hA clifbe UQ-t^oic, 5A9 cuirle l6]io Asur 

ittAir, 

dft UTfb ^Af le ipttftt 50 b-cAitUi^Af ft tt|le, AHt ctt4i]5 ipalUfc b|i)Qe Ij-Ca- 

bAin* 17A rttA5, 

tti) \9^ no 5A17 rSttti bo tiAi)5AiOA|ti t)offte biM} CI)oIm iQ Qlle cua]6. 

t)o ct^Q5Ai9Ant Mle AQ cftAT^ ffO rAi' 5-co|Qiy6, Aft \sxtA]\i Ai) clM^ce C1t66AiyCA 
cTtiiAYd, 

^1) t)Mi79eAfibAc* 'r A cfiMp, bo b'f eAtt^t A9 r^ cttojb, A5 CQJt^cAb i)A bYiO]i)5e 

CUA]6 ; 
t)A lAib|ft bA cl]rce, Ai) cAUt>ii r^ c-ffon^A, c^iyiye ie c|i}^6 edsAiv 17A n^AS ; 

Ir ^v i«^ TiO s^n rsniofA rstiiijce saij tpiooa, ^^n oa^tpAib n>Att tiifi^ cuaii) ! 

m b.|:]OTi.6ente Ai) caca» bo f ui5eAi9A]it A5 bA]le, 'r <>o bAiQAfti 50 r^5^ 

t>o 6io5Af9Ant CAt5, 't lofle 5A0 fCAb, le bfosjiAir bo'ij feAt* bo buAdAicc ; 
fuef Afi) «it^ i}£nc 'r AT^ 17-tocA Aijt A17 Aicii)e, ax) bM6]i} ub i^^t^ cl^cc ai) ^6ile, 
Ir 5AC r]0|i-^lA]c tio rSAip, Ait* Aijio-b^bii) lib bo leA5A, rAO]l|n) i)AC ceAtic 

A lttA6. 

t>A sluAireAbAtt Ati flvLA^ T]6e, 50 r<iibAc rl^eAc rulctoA^ reolcA, 

t>o bUAbAS Iti)9 cl>icce Ajtt cttOAb bM^fo Cooi)acc, b'^uAbAijeAC 5ontc cAtt 

rMcA; 
t5ob' f UAtilA0T6eAc Ati 5-cuAitib cffi>c]oll, 'f Ti]o\i iXAbAS lii)i) 50 b*CocAYll, 

CUAi; A0]bl17n I7A 5-CUAC IfOlJCA, 'r t)U17 bfoOfQAtl AI) t)U]l}OeAtlbA|CC. 

t>2^|lleA6 fQAtt coQQA ti^b-ibAfiA ca5A|i)i), hikX)-zfA}c TX cttjlle beotiAC 5A17 

Wf it^iTtTbiTO Ain> TtO a b-cAims *>o'o pMncb «>ob* t^iiie 'fAij 5-cti\iooe nwn ; 

KAjtce T c\<Ue, bo b)Mi)4 > Plll^t A5 ctiACAQ ai) 5lo7i)e ir ceol tie Ati 5-<^^**^lt» 
5Uo 1 fTCce 5Uti fa^S^AiOAnt A]5e, 'r bo it^iins a*J VVim\onv ttAis. 

WILLIAM COTTER THE RED, CECINIT, 

On the recovery of his friend and patron, Philip Uniacke> from 
fever which he had in Youghal* A.D., 1737- 

Last night as I tarried awhile on the side of the green hills and 
smoothed ray curling hair^ 

I mused on the downfall of the sages of the Irish race« musings 
which left me withont sleep ; 

A band of fairy women flocked around me» and began to tear their 
copious tresses. 

They informed me that one of my friends was laid low« and van- 
quished near a seaport fort. 

1 Binn^Hedair, The HUl of Howth. 
I t>ufi)i)eAtib, the Irish name for Uniacke. 
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Ame« who told me mAoy a tale of woe, alighted before me like a flash 

of lightning, 
*' I left," said she, '<thy friend behind me, afflicted in a hard contest 
By Atrops the wicked, who is out to-night with a sharp sword 

unsheathed. 
And has wounded Philip, who gave welcome to every bard — ^is it not 

grief to thee, O, Oilla Ruadh !'* 

We set all the troops of Cliodhna in pursuit, together with those of 

Aoibheall of Carrick-lea ; 
Every one in the host had an arrow in his hand and a javelin by his 

side. 
I started out on the hills amongst the heroes prepared for vengeful 

battle ; 
We were all mounted on slender steeds that could not weary or fail 

in speed. 

We arrayed a host of heroes, whose blood never cooled in battle, to 

pursue Philip, 
And take revenge for the worthy prize which the slavish crew of 

Connacht had snatched from us ; 
Also to try whether they had a better right to possess a sage than 

we had, who descended from Heber in Innis Fodhla? 
They who remained without offspring in Eire of the kings, from the 

days of Heremon the brave. 

Aine and I overtook Philip, long before the aerial hosts in the flight. 

We were opposed by Atrops of the great stroke, the enemy of the 
human race ; 

But our blows being the quicker and heavier, we laid the foe pros- 
trate without pity, 

So that, by our hands. Death, and many more fell in the conflict of 
the well-tempered steel. 

Aine gave Philip a noble steed, swift, and not to be wearied by 

leaping or speed. 
This renovated the courage, valour and activity of our hosts : 
By the right hand side of the sea we went, until we reached Binn* 

Eadair of the conflicts. 
And from thence we proceeded to Derry of Columbkille in the north. 
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On that day we all auembled to engsge in the valoroiM hard-fongfat 

conflict, 
Uniacke and his troop were most famous in the fight, thinning the 

ranks of the northern foe ; 
Stout and courageously fought the Dalcassians, who came with the 

tribe of Eoghan of the routs. 
And that day the enemy were left dead and mangled ; and retreated 

like the ebbing tide. 

The battle over, we halted at home, where we feasted in plenty amid 

pleasure. 
We quaffed a thousand and one casks with regards to the man who 

was victor ; 
We poured out our strength in wreaking vengeance on the race 

unaccustomed to hospitality. 
And every true man, who was engaged in routing the fallen foe. I 

think I should not name. 

Our fury hosts marched forth in glee, in peace, in might, so wisely ; 
They who aided us to win the fight — to carry away the crops of the 

people of Connacht, on account of the quarrel ; 
Our visit was destructive, and we did not delay till we came to 

Youghal, — 
To the port of full goblets, the comfortable mansion of Uniacke. 

There was poured for us, like waves of a stormy sea, white sack and 

other liquors without grudge, 
I will not mention the quantity of punch the most palatable of all in 

the wide world ; 
Three months and more we stayed with Philip draining glasses with 

mufcic to our ears. 

One and twenty farewells were bade him when the company were 
parting. 

It would be too barthensome to the reader to give all the 
extracts relative to the Leannan Sighe which we collected for 
this notice ; suiRce it, that at the battle of Glontarf, Aoibheall is 
recorded ia the MS. to have promised Dubhlaing (yHartagan, 
her favorite, the span of two hundred years of pleasant life in 
.her company, if he would refrain from joining his friend 
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Marchadh in the battle. O^Hartagan refoaed the offer through 
motives of honor, though bia Leannan Sighe foretold to him, 
the evil consequences of engaging the Danes on that day. 
The following extract taken from a MS. account of that 
battle, made by John Murphy of Baithineach, in the county of 
Cork, A.D. 1720, will abow the belief in the existence of the 
Leannan Sighe» professed at that period : 

c^lO (•!• Tl^S"]^ bo b| bo cAYtA]b aj ^u]tCA6), A|t At) 11)^5 

6f C]0t)t) AO CA^A, AJttf 6 f A 6|OTi)6A O 7l]S ei|t]0t)l) le C]At) 

b*^]n)T]}^ tu)]ii)e f]i). 'C^yiIa a IeAin)^t> lAi)coTbAccAC ]1)a 
focA]|i Ai>!), .1. 2lo]b]oll Cb]tA]5e tftjce, Ajuf bo ca]fi ai) 
7^e|6 T^jA 6f A c]ot)t) njufi t)A|i f Aorb Ai>ibu|i) a]C|, Ajuf |t6 

]01)f A]5 CfttgA A1) C-|*lttA5 LocIa1)9AC ]t) ^]C A |tA)b 8Qu|tCA6 
A5 CUft AI) 4t]Yt, A3Uf bA V^bAl A COt1)lA1)1) A^t |t0CCa]1) 

A|t 5aAlu|t)i) ^btt|tCA]6 8o. 2lf At)0 ni) a b6bA7|tc 80tt|tCA6 

A5 r^ACAIt) ]!)A Cf tDdfOll A]l JAC le|fc ' bA|l IfOlI)/ A|l f6, 

' Ab cltt|t)|n) f ttAiTi) Ajuf f oqtATi) btt^UeAbA 43bublA]95 ^ 

2lriCA5^]1), AJttf 1)^ rA1C|ID fe ffelt).' ' af CU|f bATi)rA' (A|t 

43CiblA|i)3i A5 ce|l3ioi)i) ai) b|tA]c be), ' 1)Ac b]A6 ai) b^oi) 
f Af) Aft Ti)o coftpfA 30 bfi^c bo bA]i)|reA6 a |tA6A|tc 6|0C ; 
ASttf c|ife|5 bo ccthUkW ^uf h-zji^^YbA, A5uf ioi)fuiSeAfD ad 
Ti)AJ A|t A b-f ttfl 2loib|oll df qoi)i) ad caca, Ajuf bo geAb- 
AW) TS^-^^ lon)bA aA|C|.' )f aw T]V$ 1*6 lODfuiseAbAft id 
^|c A )tA]b 2lo]b|oll, Ajuf bo beADDAiJeAbAft b], FT^AjftAf 
2to]bfoU f I^D 5-cttfDA6 5-c6AbDA, A3af a feA8 a b6bAi|tc. 
'Ca CA]|tbe bttfc a ^bu]tCA6/ Afi f% 'ceAcc cutd ad 

CACA fO ADfOj I (V|]t bo JeAbAlft f^lD ^SUf bo Ti)AC 'Co]Tt- 

6eAlbAC, A3Uf Btt]AD Bo|io|ii)e, A3af CoDtt]D5 n)AC 4>od- 
cuAfDj ^3ttr 'CAbs O'CeAllAiJ^ ASttf n)d]%4^D eil« bAf adioJ ; 
A3U1' bo be]b]f |-36aIa a3atd tte a D-|Dbnt) bafc bA n)A6 
ATD 6Ari) 6:' A3ttf A b6bAiftc ad Uofi Ajttf b'fiteASAift 
SQuftcAS ) :— 
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21o|b. ' 3* n)A\t bo tb|f peAc a ifitS, 
He t)-bttl bo cAc f ai> 5-CAc ; 
l)-A5A]6 JeAl iDAft rtiAoc-f fi6ll 6eA|i5» 
4>o cIaocIa6 a 6e|lb '^a 6aic. 

■ 

Ss^aI beA5 ^5wr ^ t^oji ; ^ 

N^ b-fe eAjlA mo cu]|ip ^fe|i), 
T^A beA]tA bOTp' 31)6 bttl b^on). 

* 43'a b-cu]ciiui)e, cuicF]6 3^lU, 

Nf cAfipuiSeAii 50 b-c]' At> b|iAc, 
21 b-cu]CfeA6 leni IAjti) f At) 5-cac. 

2lo]b. ' 8QA]fej A 13l7ublA|i)3y i^eACAft) ai) cac, 
Sttf ^t) ti)A|b]i) A fi)A|tAC ; 
43o $eAbA]rt 6a c&Ab blfAjAio ^ l^i 
2lcc |*eAcu)i) cAt A01) Iao. 

4)ub. ' N] iiubA|tf A 9t)aftCA6 indfi, 

SlSttf ^1 ^ftfeisiofi) iDO blA6, 

2lft At) &A5 1)AC f eACA1>CA|t. 
' 0|t *X &A|t|tA clA1)t)A 1.U]|tC9 

'CbnS 2Qa|tcA6 CA]t ceAi)i) ti)0 co]]tp ; 
4>o bftAfifA AI) cojtp f fe]it)]8e t^^^S* 
TJaji ceAt)f) ibic Aiiibfi^j; 6>i|teAi)t). 

8lO|b. * 'Cuicin^ 20tt]tcA6, ca]Cf f6 Bft]Ai), 
'Cuicf f b u^l] A|i AOi) |t|At) ; 

6a 6eAft5 bfAf At) n)^^ AT1)AftAC 

6b' c-f tt]lfi 50 fD6|t6AlAc/ " 
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This was the precise period of time when Dubhlaing 0*Hartiigao« 
a fairy, who was the friend of Murchadh, happened to be standing 
on the plain close to the battle field: he had been a long time expelled 
in disgrace by the king of Ireland. Aoibheall of Carrick-leat his 
most potent Leannan Sighe, stood before him, and enveloped him 
with the Feadh Fia, becanse he woald not consent to remain with 
her. He rushed into the throng of the hosts of Lochlan, where 
Mnrchadh was engaged in conflict ; and wonderful was the havoc 
which he made when he came to the side of Mnrchadh. Murchadh 
haying loiiked around him on every side, said, *' Methinks I hear the 
sound and echo of the blows of Dubhlaing O'Hartagan, but I can- 
not see himself.*' *' It is my duty/' exclaimed Dubhlaing (casting 
off the garment), " that such a covering shall never envelop my 
body since it prevents you from seeing me : give over the conflict for 
awhile, and let us go to the plain over the battle field where Aoib- 
heall is, and we shall obtain much information from her." They, 
thereupon proceeded to the place where Aoibheall was, and saluted 
her. Aoibheall returned the salutation, and said, '* What benefit is 
it to you, O Murchadh, to engage in the battle this day, since you 
yourself, your son Toirdealbhach, Brian Boroimhe, Conning son of 
Donchuan, Tadhg 0*Kelly, and many others shall be slain today. 
I have other news to communicate, were it the proper time." She 
then repeated the following Lay, and Murchadh responded ; — 



AoibheaU, Though great is thy courage, my love. 
When the forces march to the battle ; 
Thy bright face that glows with the hue of soft red satin^ 
Its form and colour shall change. 

Murchadh, I could tell even before the struggle, 
A short tale, and a true ; 
The fear for my own person 
Shall never cause the change of my countenance. 

If we fall, the strangers shall also Ikll ; 
And the Gael shall share their fortresses— 
They shall not be numbered till the day of doom. 
The warriors that shall fall by my band in battle. 
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Aoibheali. T«t still, O Dabhlaing, avoid the battle^ 
Until the morning of tlie morrow ; 
Thon shalt ei^oy two hundred years in life. 
Only avoid the battle but for one day. 

IMkkm^, I would not forsake Horchadli the ChtBt, 
Either for silver or for gold ; 
Neither will I sacrifice my bonoar. 
To fly that death that csmiot be avoided. 



The gold and steeds of Clanna Loire, 
Murchadh would give as ransom for my body ; 
I will sacrifice that slender gentle body^ 
For sake of the son of Eire's chief king. 

Aotbkeall. Murchadh shall fall, Brian shall fall« 
Alt shall fall in the same career ; 
"Tis gory the field shall be to-morrow, 
With l3iy haughty blood ! 

Like the Leanuan Sigfae ia our text, the fairy Leannans 
were always believed to be jealons beings; and thore are 
numerous instances of their jealousy and vengeance recorded. 
Many of them are said to have entertained a passion for favo- 
rites of the human race. Aoibheall of Carrick-Iea is said to 
have faUen in love with a young chieftain of Monster, and to 
have assumed the shape and appearance of a cowherd's 
daughter, named Sheela Ni Maranan, the better to accomplish 
her desire. She served some years in the capacity of cinder- 
wench, kitchen-maid, cook, and at length rose by her assiduity 
and good conduct to the important station of lady's-maid, in 
which position she obtained the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the object of her love. Many strange 
stories are told of the love of these creatures for mortals, 
and of the talents bestowed by them upon their favorites. 
The Leannan Sighe was also the inspiring muse of the Irish 
poet : and I appeal to all who are acquainted with our verna- 
cular literature, whether they have ever heard more tender 
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words, or impassioned language than such as are found in the 
addresses of the Irish bards to the Leannan Sighe. 

There has always been, as we have already observed, a class 
of people in Ireland, whose interest it was to keep alive among 
the people the belief in the power of the fairies. These were 
the Bacachs, who in many respects resembled the gypsies of 
other countries. They had meetings from time to time, at 
which new members were admitted into the fraternity, and 
initiated into their mysteries. They conferred degrees by 
driving a brass nail into the fieasg or wand of the graduate, 
by which he became qualified to follow the profession, and 
exercise its mystic arts. 

The belief in the fairies, and in the power of the charms of 
the Bacachs to avert their evil influences, was by no means 
confined in past times to the lower classes of society, as appears 
from the following anecdote given by the learned Ware, of 
Dr. Lesly, Bishop of Bapboe : — 

'^ John Lesly, Bishop of Baphoe, A.D. 1638, relates of A 
notable Deliverance then happened in his Family of a Youth 
sent to him for help, who was Infested with Evil Spirits, 
(commonly called Fairies) and often carried away in the air 
over tops of houses, who was recovered and brought home by 
God's merciful return to the prayers put up for him, the whole 
Story was so full of strange passages before so many witnesses, 
some whereof are yet living, that King C I. commanded (my 
Father, says the his son) the bishop to send him 

the whole account in writing, which he did ; but it was lost 
when papers of greatest Concernment and privatest corres- 
pondenee could not escape. The Boy was at length Recovered, 
so as to be no more molested ; and bound apprentice to a 
haberdasher, and, I believe, still alive.'' Ware's BUkopa, 
p. 66, ed. 1706. 

A similar stoiy is told of the Earl of Orrery's butler, who 
is said to have been peraecnted in his lordship's ball room 
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by these imaginarj beings. There were among the companj 
some high dignitaries of the established charch, and among 
the guests the celebrated Valentine Greatrakes^ who had 
obtained great notoriety in consequence of the miraculous 
cures which he was said to be able to perform bj the imposi- 
tion of his hand ; but all their united efforts could not save 
the victim from the persecution of his invisible enemies. 

It would be a very interesting work to compare the many 
strange rites^ ceremonies, and superstitions which prevailed 
amongst our peasantry but a few years since, and which are 
still preserved, more or less, in some districts of the country, 
with those which are found amongst various oriental nations, 
and amongst the Red Indians of America. There are abundant 
materials for carrying out such an investigation, but the neces- 
sarily confined limits of an Introduction would not permit us 
to do anything like justice to the subject : and therefore we 
will only remark, en passant, that the superstitious doctrines 
and observances, which prevail, or have prevailed till very 
recently, in Ireland, bear a most wonderful resemblance to 
those which exist in Eastern nations : a resemblance which it 
seems hard to account for, and which is regarded by some of 
our antiquarians as a collateral evidence, of no little weight, in 
favour of the theory of the Eastern extraction of the abori- 
gines of Ireland. 

But though our space forbids us to enter any further into 
this question here, still we cannot refrain from making a few 
observations respecting some of those supernatural beings, with 
whose supposed power and influence the superstitions prac- 
tices of many of our own people are connected. Of these 
beings, the Bean Sighe (Anglic^ Banshee), is one of the most 
remarkable. The present theory respecting her, is, that she 
was once a mortal, but that having been carried away by the 
fairies, she continues to dwell with them, and still retains such 
an interest in the descendants of her human kindred, that she 
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never fails to announce, by her mournful wail, the approach of 
any great misfortune, but especially of death, when it is im- 
pending over any member of the family. In some parts of 
Ireland the Bean Sighe is called Byve, and Baban, both 
which names seem to be corruptions of B^b (pron. bawv) by 
which appellation this being was known in ancient times. 
This word is probably derived from ba6 (death), of which the 
Badhbh was so often the unwelcome messenger, and this is the 
more likely, because the Irish word for a raven is also b^b, 
and its croaking is generally regarded as an omen of death. 
Many strange stories are told about the croaking of the raven, 
and many a strange incantation is chaunted to guard against 
the evil which it is believed to portend. The Bean Sighe 
and the Badhbh would appear to be different names for the 
same being : the former, by which she is now known, being 
perhaps an euphemism for the latter, analogous to that of 
Evftif/itf for 'E^ifSftf among the Greeks of old. 

The belief in the T^a^ f e or " Fetch'' prevails not only in 
Ireland, but also amongst our Celtic brethren of Scotland, and 
has been so frequently brought before the public in the many 
strange stories told in confirmation of it, that we need not 
here dwell on what is already familiar to nearly all our readers. 

That a somewhat similar belief is held in other countries 
also, appears from the curious story which we here give as 
extracted from a London periodical : — 

«'A GERMAN LEGEND. 
<*The following extraordinary letter appears in the German 

papers : 

' The Queen Theresa of Bavaria died of cholera, at Munich, on 
October 26, 1854, as already known. I hasten to communicate to 
your readers the following highly interesting and affecting details, of 
which I can guarantee the exact veracity. 

« On the 6th of October, between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening* two princes of the Bavarian royal family^ equal in birth and 
8 
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relationship, were seated at tea in a room of the ABchaffenbiirgh 
Palace. A folding door divides this room from another apartment^ 
and a smaller papered door separates it from the ante-chamber 
usually occupied by the domestics in waiting. Of a sudden the 
latter door opened, and a ladj covered with a black veil entered and 
made a low curtsey before the two illustrious personages. One of 
the princes, no little astounded, asked the lady if she were invited to 
teat and pointing to the foldiQfi^«^oor leading into the tea-room — 
where the Queen and ladies were.assembled— gave her to understand 
that she should enter. No reply, and the lady vanished through 
the small papered door. Both the illustrious personages were 
extremely agitated by this wonderful apparition and its mysterious 
disappearance. One of them immediately hastened to the ante- 
chamber, to enquire of the servants about the mysterious figure. 
No one had seen it come or go except Asyat, Queen Theresa's body 
hussar, who had met it in the passage. No other trace could be dis- 
covered. Both illustrious persons narrated what had occurred, and 
it soon came to Queen Theresa's ears, and she was so overwhelmed 
thereby that she became greatly indisposed, and wept during the 
whole night. The journey to Munich was fixed for the following 
day. All the luggage and half the servants were on the road. To 
remain longer at Aschaffenburgh was scarcely possible. Queen 
Theresa was filled with the most sorrowful forebodings. She asked 
several times if it were not possible to remain here. It would be 
too punful for her to quit Aschaffenburgh this time. The myste- 
rious and ominous black lady glided constantly before her imagin- 
ation. Somewhat calmed, at length, by Judicious observations, she 
at last sorrowfully commenced the journey, which it was not possible 
to postpone. But still, at Munich, where she was at first slightly 
indisposed, but recovered, her mind was pre-occupied with the 
apparition of the black lady, of whom she spoke to many persons 
with trembling apprehension. She was sought to be consoled by 
saying that the sentries on duty had seen the lady enter the palace. 
But all was in vun. The idea that the apparition of the figure had 
a sinister foreboding for her life never quitted her mind. Twenty 
days after the mysterious evening. Queen Theresa lay a corpse in 
Wittelbacher Palace. I took the above narrative verbatim from the 
statement of the best informed persons, before I had the slightest 
suspicion of the queen's death. The two illustrious persons narrated 
the circumstances of the apparition minutely to several persons, so 
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that the whole town heard of it next mornipg ; and on the same 
evening the whole penomul of the palace and the soldiers on duty 
were strictly examined^ and requested to state all they knew of the 
matter — a proof that the occurrence cannot he set down among 
ordinary tales." 

Bat to retam to the Badhbh. It may be well to give some 
extracts from anoient MSS., to shew what was the light in 
which she was regarded by our Pagan ancestors, and in what 
way she was supposed to interfere, and to influence, the 
course of human aSiedrs. It is related that when Meidhbh, the 
great queen of Connacht, set out on her expedition against tlie 
Ultonians, she met with a Badhbh, who predicted to her, that 
her expedition would be attended with great bloodshed ; as 
found in the MS. account of the Tain Bo Chuailgne, pp. 
58, 69. 

"T^^i)AC S^a86 Aft cvX^k bo |t]6|n co ^aca i)} ]to b'^oti- 
3QAfi) lb}, 6a6o])> AOV beAi) fO|t ^eA|tCA|f ai> CAftbAic ]f)A 
|;A]t|tA6. jf Aii)lA bo b] At) }ns\V f]^ ocuf f]ice cottcuifte 
ocuf c\o}6eAn) f}Ot)rjlb\iu\r)t)e ]1)a l4|ii) 6e|f coija fCACc 
9A]fl6 bo 6eA|t3 6|t, ocuf bftAc bAlUc bfteAc-uAicpe a]iDpc, 
ocuf beAl5 cott>bui5e if Ai) ii>-b|iAC 6f a bftufoi^e 5i)6|f- 
co]tc|tA CAO|tb-Oft)eAC lb], b^AbA i>ua6a 9eAii|Ai)bA A|ce ; 
bAft leAC bA tr|iAf t>^f\oit)t) i)eAft)U|i)e ^toU i)a ceAOi); a 
f^AclA bA cofTi7U]l f|t]A i>ua6 pA|tcA]i)S; A beul bA bfoi)] 
cfie f fi^A ceubA TD-beAi)i) cpoc A3 fii)]n? b]i)i)-f63pA a 50CA 
octtf A3 CA|i) loplAbftA; se^le cpfe fijeACCA i)Aoi)-oi6ce, 
cA]6le A 01)6] f feAc a beibeA3 30 feAccAft a cftofsce fOAbA 
t]t-36AlA le iD3i)e co]i|tA, le foic f |oi>i)b>p6e f 0|t6fi6A v^ji\i^, 
ceoftA cmlln A fttlc fo i)A ce^vVj c|tiUn i?'o]le ca|i a b^if 
f ]A]i 30 it)-be]DeA3 a colpA ]v^ ^l^lS- 'pfeACAf %)cA6b 
^A]t|iA. ' C]A bo smn AD riD, a ioSiod,* Aft ^eA6b, ' A3 
CA]]t6eAlbA6 bo leAf a ocuf bo l]Ocuf a acA, ocuf A3 C|0i;5l 
ce^cfte ijoU-cuise d-Bhhoiji) leAcf a 30 c|tic6 ihUUb a]\ 
ceAOT CAd Bo CbuA|l3pe.' 'C|A un) a D-beAOAom n^ 
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bAiijf A ?' A|t 2t)eA6b^ ' f ^l a nyoji a6bA|i 6aid/ a|i aij ii)5]0i^, 
eA6oi), ' beAi)C0Ti)A|ll bo bA Ti)u]i;qtt f|/ Aft f]. 'C]A bo 
11)0 n)U|i)C]]tr] Ctt?' A]i ^eA6b. ''peicliuo bADf^jS fioc 
R^c (^ftuACAfi) njef]/ Aft f]. ' ^^]t, a 'pbeicl^ob bAij^a^S/ 
A|i ^eA6b. ' Cioijijuf bo c] cu ^|i f lttA]3-i)^ ?' ' 2lb cfu 
fO]t8eA|i5 fO|i|tA, Ab c]tt jiuaS/ A|i fj. '21ca Coi)cubA|t 
]i)A ceAf A i)-6An)u]T)ij/ A|i ^eA6b^ 'ocuf |i^i)CAbA|i 
Tt)*eAclACA n)e]f] ua6a, ocuf ij] b-fu]l x)] UAiijijAiJimn T*l^ 
UUcAjJe; Acc AbA]]t fi|i|i)i)e a 'pb6icl]i)b bAi)p^]8?' aji 
9QeA6b^ ' 2lb c]tt fO]t8eAji3, Ab c|u ]iua6/ aji ff. 2lbu- 
bA]|tC ^eA6b^ ' ACA coii)f5liA]8 BAtbAp ^aca li)AC Coi)- 

CabA]|t A l)-jl)Dlf C0Tbf5]tA]8 JIJA CeAf, OCUf |lA1)CACAft 

Tt)*eAclACA cu3An)fA; ocuf i)^ b-fu]l v] eAsUjmfl ]t]A 
UUcA^Je. 2lcc AbA||i ^^oy f]i]on), a 'pbeicljijb bAT)f«i]6, 
50 b-f Afce A]\ f luAi3-i)e ?* * 2lb cju fO]t6eA]t3, Ab c]a 
]iua6/ a]\ fi. ' 2lcA CeAlcAjt n)]c Ui3ceACA]|t a i)-*Dui> 
li)A ceAf / Aft 9QeA6b, ' ocu]* t)] b-pa|l ij] eAslAtijAOfb |t]A 
UUcAige ; ACC AbAf|t f]|i]iji)e a "pb^icljijb bAi>f ^^b ?* * 2lb 
C|u fO]t8eA]t3, Ab c]a |iaA6/ A|i Xh * ^1 ^^ lionjf a ao i>| 
b|A bo leACf A X]Vf' A]! %)eA8b : ' oi|i 6 b^Ajb p|]\ 6)|t|oi>t) 
A i)'Aoi)bA]le, b]A|b beAbcA ocuf 10]\31a ocuf ycA]t)r)eo}it4^ 
eAco|t|iA utt) corbftoccAii) cof ac i)0 be]|te Sxt t)o AbAi)i)A ; 
i)d urt) ceAbJoip njufSce, do 6aJa, no j?|AbAi3e, t)o F|A8Ati)- 
Ia." 

While Meadhbh remained behind them, she beheld a sight that 
filled her with astonishment, namely, a female form standing bj the 
shaft of the chariot before her. The young woman appeared with 
twenty brightly polished daggers and swords, together with seven 
braids for the dead, of bright gold, in her right hand : a speckled 
garment of green ground, fastened by a bodkin at the breast under 
her fair, ruddy countenance, enveloped her form ; her teeth were so 
new and bright that they appeared like pearls artistically set in her 
gums ; like the ripe berry of the mountain ash were her lips ; 
sweeter was her voice than the notes of the gentle harp strings when 
touched by the most skilful finger, and emitting the most enchanting 
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melody ; whiter than the snow of one night was her skin ; and beau- 
tiful to behold were her garments which reached to her bright well- 
moulded bright-nailed feet ; copious tresses of her tendrilled glossy 
golden hair hung before, while others dangled behind and reached 
the calf of her leg. Meadhbh looked at her with astonishment. 
*' What art thou doing here, young woman ?" enquired Meidhbh 
** I am a foreboding of thy success and dismay, and collecting the 
men of the four great provinces of Eire to join thee agunst Ulster 
on thy expedition of the Tain-Bo-Guailgne/' replied she. ** Why 
art thou doing this for me ?*' asked Meidhbh. *' Because it concerns 
me much, since I am the hand-maid of thy people,*' replied the young 
woman. " Who of my people art thou?" said Meidhbh. "I am 
Feithlinn, the prophetess of the Fairy Rath of Gruachan,*' said she. 
<« Tis well, Oh Feithlinn the prophetess !*' said Meidhbh ; «< but 
what dost thou foresee concerning our hosts ?" "I foresee blood- 
shed (coming^ upon them, I foresee power,*' replied she. *' Gon- 
chubhar is under dread in E mania (Bamhain) ; for my couriers 
(spies) have arrived from him ; there is nothing to alarm me with 
respect to the Ultonians ; but speak truth, O Feithlinn the prophet- 
ess," said Meidhbh. ** I foresee bloodshed, I foresee power," said 
she. Meidhbh saidj " Gomhsgrudh of Eamhain of Macha, son of 
Conchubhar, is under dread in Innis Gomhsgraidh ; for my couriers 
have arrived, and I fear nothing Arom the Ultonians ; but speak 
prophecy, O Feithlinn the prophetess, that our hosts may know it." 
" I foresee bloodshed, I foresee power," said she. ** Gealtar son of 
Uitechar is in his fortress in dread, and I fear nothing respecting 
the Ultonians ; but speak truth, O Feithlinn the prophetess," sud 
Meidhbh. ** I foresee bloodshed, I foresee power," said she. *' To 
me belongs nothing of it, be it thine," cried Meidhbh ; " for when 
the men of Eire shall be assembled in one place, debates, skirmishes s 
and unexpected collisions will occur amongst them, respecting the 
privilege of leading the front ranks, or defending the entrance of 
a river, or attack on a ford, or engaging first on the battle field, in 
a struggle." 

Even at the present day, the belief in the existence of the 
Bean Sighe is far from being extinct, nor is it altogether 
confined to the lower classes of society. In the parish of 
Modeligo, and townlaud of Mountain Castle, in the county of 
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Waierford, so late as the beginning of the present oentarj, a 
Badhbh^ Bo Chaointe, or Bean Sighe, was in the habit of 
appearing just before the death of any member of the old 
Milesian families resident in the parish. Her chair, which was 
made of rough stone, was placed on an elevation over the river 
Finnisk, on the lands of a small farmer named Brown, and 
opposite the lands of Mr. Edmund O'Daly, of Faruane, on the 
other side of the river — and, unless it has been removed very 
lately, the Beau Sighe's chair is still to be seen there. There 
are hundreds of persons, now living, who have heard her mourn- 
ful waUs^ and who can bear testimony to the warning by which 
she heralded the death of those only, who belonged to the old 
Milesian stock. 

The following story of a Bean Sighe, who came to the aid of 
her favorite champion, when in distress, is taken from the 
MS. Tain Bo Cuailgne (p. 114), which is now being prepared 
for publication, having been presented to the Society by the 
£ev. Patrick Lamb, P.P. of Newtownhamilton : it will show 
the antiquity of the belief in the Leannan Sighe. 

" T!^Af)A|c ]A|t|tOTi) Ai) n)d|t Ttio3Aii) .i.6ArtTf7A)f, b*Atn)]lle 
CaculA]i)i), Ai) c|i^ bo be]c ac coti^itAC ^ji} ax) 665 txec Aft 
Ta^i) Bo CaAfl5i)e. T^ai)A]c ]Att|u>Ti) ai) ]i105a]1) fo f]i) } 
|tf0cc fAn)A]f ce ^ijije o bemuse 50 I. f^fOAff c ufiupe, Acuf 
^1)!) fqoi)b|tttfi7f)e fCfn 5ACA b«^ f Ati)A]fc, 50 i)-bubAf]tc ai) 
bAi>c]tAcc 3eAf ACttf A|i Tt)-beAT)i) f0|i CucttlAfi^i) bo C]- 
Jecbc 5AI) ffAf'bA 5At) Ti)lUe6 ffO]t|iA. iDo cbu||t CuculAtijij 
TiofcA Ai) uftcAfTt b], 3u]i b|Hf ]tof ca ija Ti)5]t ]t]05i)A. 'Cai>a]c 
.1. At) n)6]i ]t|05AiT) ]t) x]i) 1 mocbc efCA]T)i)e bu|be le^f ai> 
c-f]iuc ; c|cq6 ]A|t|tOTi) ^f fij l]X)X) co |iof f njijAf c f a cbof a 
Coi)bcalA]i)i). 2lt) |:acc ]to bA] CucuUf oi) ac a b^ca]t be 
]to 50]i) loiji) u]tcA]tfi)A c|ie coii)pA]|t A clfefb fe; ocuf 
cat)A]c |A|t|ion) Ai) iDOjt Yt^05un) ] ]t]ocbc fA]8ce 5Ai]tb« 
jloife : c|Ai) 5A]|t]cc |io b] CttcullA|i)i) ac a cu|t be |io 
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50]!) lo]cb 6. Bo fe|]t5ib peAfis CttCttlU|i)i) fti]f, 30 ]io 
50]i) be'D 5AC boils h." 

The great princess Earmais came with the Tiew of injnrmg Cu- 
chnllainn while he was engaged (in single combat) with the Taliaat 
hero, on the Tain Bo Ohoailgne. The princess came in the sh^e 
of a white and red cow^ accompaiued by fifty cows, having a chain 
of bright brass between every two of them. The female band 
exclaimed, ** let geas and our bann be upon Cuchollidnn so that he 
may return without impediment or harm/*' Cuchullainn cast a dart 
at her and thereby broke the eyes of the great princess. The potent 
princess, thereuponi came in the shape of a black eel with tiie stream ; 
and contrived to worm herself around the feet of GuohuUainn. 
While Ouchullidnn was endeavouring to extricate himself from her 
hold, he received a cross wound through his bosonu The great 
princess came again in the shape of a rough greyhound ; but though 
it took Cuchullainn only a short space of time to put her from him^ 
yet Loich wounded him. The anger of Cuchullainn was thereby 
excited, so that he wovnded him (Loich) with the Gath-bolg. 

Few people would suppose that the wind was once an Irish 
deitjy bat if they only take the trouble of examining the singu- 
lar habits and customs of the isolated Irish peasantry, they 
will find that there is everything to warrant such a supposition. 
We take the liberty of quoting an extract from Bev. Charles 
(VConor's work in support of this sfcatement : — '' Hinc 
jusjurandum solemne usque hodic Rath dicitur. lY. Magistri 
ad ann 467, inquiunt, *' cAcb ACA-bA|tA ftfA l^i^iJibb |ro|i 
iAogAffte fi|AC NfeiU. Ho jjAb bot> i4<^A|[ie ^ri^ <^^b Tt!)> 1 
bo |tAb LA054^ifte jiaca '5\^^]Vt>e ^ ^^ofce, *i 9a bnl bo 

tA]51>|bb V^C CfOCf A f0JI|IA C)lf A bjqo A]tA l^JA^bb OAbbA/' 

(i. e. FrsBlium Yadi — Quercorum gestum a Lageniensibus 
contra Leogarium filium Nialli. Captus est autem Leogarius 

> It appears that the druidesses who accompanied the fairy prinoest 
Earmais, became friends of Cuchullainn, when they saw him— he was the 
moet handsome person then living— and fell in love with him— -this was 
one of his buadha. 
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in praelio isto, et jaravit Leogarius Jutjurandum Solu et 
Venti, et Elementorum, Lageniensibas^ non venturam se 
contra eos, durante v'\\&, ad intentum istum) nempe ad triba- 
tum bourn irrogandum^ quod prselio isti praebuit occasionem. 
Postea, paucis interjectis, ejusdem Leogarii obitum ex Ethni- 
corum relationibus his verbis enarrant ad ann. 468. 21cbAcb 
]CCAob CA]|*f ] eb]]i fe|i. T 2llbA]i) .i. bA cijoc |Ab fe^p Kl^^^ 
10 Uib pAoU]!), T 5?*1^P 1 S^ocb fto rt>A|ibb fon^b. Aft |io 
f^|iA|5 ]Ab, C01) ibb bo riP Acbe|tc ad jt]!] — 'bu]le 4D6 Ab 
HAes^ib ]iA]cb — 'Cue fAc bA|l ad b^]f fOft fAi) nisb* 
Instead of the Rev. Doctor's Latin, we give an English trans- 
lation : — He (Laoghaire) was slain in the district of Cassia, 
between Ireland and Alboin (Scotland), i.e. two hills are they 
in the country of 0*Faolan; and the Sun and the Wind killed 
him, because he violated his oath to them, and so the old poet 
sung : — '' The divine elements, whose oath he violated, pro- 
nounced death against the King.'' And the Bev. Dr. 
O'Conor adds, '' Bandem narrationem Ethnicam, iisdem fere 
verbis, servaverunt, ex vetustis carminibus, Tighearnachus, 
Annales Inisfalienses, Ultonienses, et Buelliani." Prol Ixxiiu 
The Badhbh^ or " Fates," were unquestionably beings that 
were once held in veneration by the pagan Irish, and their me- 
mory has reached even our own times. The belief in the 
Badhbh was probably connected with that which existed as 
to the powers of the wind, which was a pagan deity, visible 
only to the pig and the goat, and whose appearance was so 
terrific to these animals as to force them to hide themselves, 
as best they could, from the ghastly god. The Badhbh was, 
no doubt, the C]i)eATi)u]i) or Fate, and the wind having so 
much influence over the C]f)eAti)u]i), it must have once been 
considered one of its handmaids. The following curious poem, 
taken from an old MS., will tend to exemplify the above : — 
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-cuaaa no cjNea^ajN. 

Hi) n)AC be]|tceA|t A|i sao^c a i)]aji, 
4)o Jejb b|tAC |f bo 5e]b b]A6 ; 

)T V) b-pAjA]?!), o A C13eA]tl>A, 

Side n)0 b]A6 ^f ti)o bftAC. 

Hi) n>AC beA|tcA]t Aft 5Ao]d ] b-cuAj^ 
6e]7teA6 buAf 6^ be]]teA8 b]on)buA|6 ; 

5oiT)ceA7i 6, ]f 30]i)|!eA8 ijeAC, 
Sul c&]b A[t i)6An> i)A t)A]i)5eAll. 

8ti)*n>AC beA|tcA]t A|t 5AO]c a 9-beAf, 

4>o jefb iDiU ]f bo Je^b njeAf ; 
BtAbcAjt ^pA qj, 

e>^rbui5 ir omnbis. 

T^eAllA A1> d]fl A1) $AO]C A r)0]^y 

"S^ot )f feAitft bo i)A 5A0CA]b; 
2li) 11) AC beA|tcA]i f Ai) i>-3AO|c 1)-51a^i)* 
Nl b]A6 eAf bA]6 A^je. 

Stf) CAQ 1)AC lttA]f3^091) AD JAOjCy 

8t|t fettft n>4f §e i)^ Afi fftAOf c ; 
Noc A i)-5e]i)ceA|i aiji) fop, 
Slcc 0|i)b|6e 1)0 Aii)AbA]T)* 

TBANSLATION. 

VATX. 

The son (child) who is born when the wind blows from the west* 
Shall obtain raiment, and shall obtain food ; 
He shall obtain from his lord, 
Only food and raiment. 
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The son (child) who ifi born when the wind blowQ from the north. 
Shall win victory and be subject to defeat; 
He shall be wounded ; he shall wound another^ 
Before he shall ascend to Heaven of the Angels (die). 

The son (child) who is born when the wind is from the south. 

Shall get honey; he shall get fruit ; 

In his house he shall entertain 

Both bishops, and musical performers. 

The locality of gold is the wind from the east ; 
This is the best wind of all the winds ; 
The son (child) who is bom when that wind blows. 
Want shall never reach him. 

Whenever the wind does not blow 

Over the grass of the plain, or the heather ; 

Whosoever is then born, 

Whether male or female, shall be an idiot. 

It is very well kno^n that the orientals, as well as the Irish 
believed the wind to be a potent deity* There can be no 
doubt that there is a very general belief, even at the present 
day, amongst our peasantry, in the power possessed by the 
wind to inflict evil not only on the vegetable world, but even 
on the animal creation. This baneful inflnence is called in 
English, '' Blast/* The Mahomedans believe the wind which 
blows from Syria Damascena, to be one of the signs portend- 
ing the approach of the last day ; (vide Sale's Prelim. 
Discourse J. The royal serpent whose name was Sanc-ha-naga^ 
or Sanc-Aa-mucAa, was a most malicious creature, whose breath 
was a fiery poisonous wind that burned and destroyed animals 
and vegetables to the distance of a hundred j/cjans round the 
place of his residence : his breath was believed to the the samum 
or hot envenomed mnd, which blows from the mountains of 
Hubab, or Snake, all over the desert. Like our charm-mon- 
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geis who make use of speUs to counteract the baneful influ* 
ences of the Ssd Wind, 80» if we may believe the ancient 
books of the Hindoos, two lOciis, or Saints, named Agasti 
and Astioa, volunteered their services to put a stop to this 
intolerable eviL The first named of these, having used 
harsh measures towards the mischievous serpent, met with 
the most success, and, according to the Brahmins, rendered 
him not only tractable, but even well-disposed, to all who 
approached him with respect : he even reduced the wicked 
serpent to so small a size, that he was able to carry him 
about in an earthen vessel. Crowds of people are now said 
to worship the serpent, at the place of his residence near 
Cdli, and there can be no doubt but that this was the serpent 
Heredy mentioned by the learned Dr. Pococke, in his work on 
Egypt, which, he believed, in consequence of the vast heaps of 
bones found before his grot, was worshipped by the Mussul- 
mans : as for the Christians, they also believed Heredg to 
possess great power, but said that he was the deviL Yide 
Trans. Ariat» Soc.f vol. 3, pp. 344-845* 

Seeing how much the influence of the wind, as a pagan 
deity, was dreaded by the ancient Irish, we need not wonder 
that even in the present day, innumerable superstitions should 
exist as to its power of inflicting evil on men, as well as on 
cattle and crops. When a whirlwind, or what modem phil- 
osophers have been pleased to term a land-ipaui, appears, it is 
generally termed a fairy wind ; and it is firmly believed that 
the fairies are either at war amongst themselves, or are carrying 
away with them some human creature. In such cases, if the 
person, who sees this wind, will stoop and pick up some of the 
earth or gravel under his or her right foot, and throw it 
against the wind, the fairies must immediately release any 
mortal who may be their prisoner. 

But it is fuU time to close these remarks, and to introduce 
the reader to that mysterious being, Conan of Ceannsleibhe, 
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The Council of the Ossianic Society regret the unavoidable 
delay which has taken place in the publication of the present 
Yolume. They have, however, spared no exertion in endea- 
vouring to render it acceptable to the members of the Society ; 
and they have to return their best thanks to Mr. Henry O'Neill, 
who has done so much for the illustration of the remains of 
ancient art in Ireland, for his kindness in presenting the So- 
ciety with the three beautiful initial letters which adorn these 
pages, and which were engraved by Mrs. Millard of Mary- 
street in this city. They are exact representations of illumi* 
nations in the Book of Kells» a MS. of the sixth century, 
now deposited in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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and to the strange substance of his queries, and the still stran* 
ger replies made to them by Fionn Mac Cumhaill. This 
Conan resided near the Lake of Inchiquin ; and it is more 
than probable that they are his remains that are interred under 
the stone inscribed with Ogham, on the mountain of Callan, 
and not those of Conan Mael, the Fenian chief, as asserted 
by Theophilus O'Flanagan. 

The MS. from which our text is printed, as also that of the 
former volume, published by the Society, was made by a 
celebrated scribe named Foran, who resided at Portlaw in 
the county of Waterford in the year 1780 ; and both versions 
have been carefully collated with other copies previously to 
being put into the printer's hands. 

NICHOLAS aKEARNET, 

Member of Council* ^ # 

Dublin^ Nov, 1855. 



THB ABOUHENT. 



[The chace ; Fionn is deserted by all his men, except Dior- 
raing ; he falls asleep ; on awaking, he orders Diorraing to 
procure materials for a temporary hut, while he himself goes 
to seek food for the night; Diorraiug discovers a dwelling 
house on tlie margin of the wood ; Diorraing and Fionn go to 
the gate to demand hospitality; they are informed it is the 
house of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe ; are admitted and meet with 
a friendly reception ; Fionn claims the hand of CJonau's daugh- 
ter in marriage^ by virtue of a previous contract entered into 
between them ; Conan binds Fionn under geasa to give true 
answers to certain queries which he is about to propose ; the 
names by which Fionn was known in his younger days; his 
account of his vow to leap over the chasm of Brice Bloige once 
every year; an account of the man who was wont to leap over 
his own grave, and demand eric from his murderer — (a pagan 
myth) ; names of the best, worst, largest, smallest, most active, 
and most inactive members of the Fenian body; the history of 
Boc, the Irish Cyclops; the natural wonders that existed 
among the Fenian people ; an account of the hospitality of the 
bouse of Cuana ; representations of Energv and Sloth, the 
crimes of man represented by a ram ; an old hag with a gray 
garment made the representative of old age ; the sweet ana 
bitter fountains of truth and fakehood ; marriage ceremonies 
of the pagan Irish ; Bran and Sceoluing, Fionn Mac Cum- 
haill's famous hounds, his aunt's children ; Fionn courte d by 
two sisters named Milucradh and Aine; Milucradh decoys 
him to Sliabh Guillen, and changes him into a decrepit old 
man, in her druidical lake on that mountain ; the means by 
which Fionn obtained his prescience ; the history of Neoid the 
god of penury ; the history of a young woman named Eadaoin 
of Sliabh Caoin, who bound Fionn under a geaaa ; the three 
falsely-aimed spear casts made by Fionn ; his marriage with 
Finndealbh, the daughter of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe; his 
vision; he attends the wedding feast accompanied by a 
thousand Fenians ; the Tuatha Dedanans plot his destruction ; 
they assemble and attack Fionn and the Fenians ; account of 
the dreadful battle fought on the occasion ; the conclusion.] 



r^)S Cfelje C()ONajN CIMNN-S!)L&JBI)e SONN. 




k )*-S *5*r ri***i etioiu-copcAo, r*oii-*oi&- 

1 11)1), bo corvditAg le 'Picuro "WC CbuiqAiU 
KAjAr ^ T=lAiJD*l6 5Ui)-4]lije 5*0!*e*l, 
I U]tu djojic' fir l^f^b L*H?i* A5«r |;6 cii|i>- 
I c*iB b-'pe*j» SDojtc i* A3*r |:6 )h CbonijA|U 
S*6it&.* tto fite4iA8| »ij c-feils nP *«* 
f8 fl|A6 A|t-«0|&]i}p ftAccAjtie,' 5uft UACAbA^t fif n?) fd 
ftelbcily bfciifi-SUr*. *5*r f* &o|iteA8Aib b«jtj5i)e bof-eS- 
lAjf. *3*r F* iDOc*ib coTtpAd* cIoc-j*h&a6 ceAi7i>-iiuA&, 
A5Ar f8 tij4j*ib T»6lS-F*II»no05* >J* 5-cploc |;d c6|rt)ije*|-A 
bfiift ; ASAf t»6 l0Di>r*l6 5*^ CAojreAC 'pftioue b^ot a ^oqAb 
ojifiAle*, AjAr * l*i*IP l*I5ce. AjAf a beJiittiijA bA0JA|l, 
njAp A 5-cUACCAbAoir c*r5*T» 5*CA feilse bo Anp }to|rije 
f 10 ; AjAf bo leiscAbAn TeAfbUi) da reils« re*cjt*0Al&6 
r|i) yft DACOjUc© 50coicc€4im; 5U|tcu]|ie&bATi^A6A n*!*- 

luACA Af Ft^r^^Alb ; AS^r njJoIcA n>OT)3-TlUA6 CA|1 njAOiU 
6AI?ITAlb; AJAJ- fJOIJOAICC AJl reAC|l&q, A3AI' bjtOIC Af 

bTtiu6-6lArA]b, A3«|- eo|p a)i ejciolU, ASAf Iao($ aIIca 
Ap laA]e-|t4)n); AjAf &o l^isjobAp * S-c^liJ S-cjtAorAC*, 

' Cf>itc, Tore, now Turk mounUin, coDtlgoooi to Ute lakes of KUlar- 
IK7. Thi« celebnted inoiutain adds gTMuleur knd mblimtty to tbe 
aomiuidiDg ■ceasty, and enhuKset In no tmall degree the be«nt7 of the 
sdjoluiDg Undjcape. 

' loeb Uf). Loeh Ltin ii the old Iriih oune of tbe lAkct of Klllaracj. 

■ FeAitA Hiouc A dlrtrict in the wett of Ken;, now Corca-OniUiae, 
or Corca^inj. 

• Tbb CbogAll SaBpa, now tlie buony of Connelloe in the conn^ of 
Umerick. 



THE PESTIVITIE8 AT THE HOUSE OF CONAN 
OP CEANW-SLEIBHE. 




IIEAVILY-PRODUOTI'VE. tnUy- 
! p]ra»nt cfaace and Btag<hunt was ap- 
\ pom(«d bj Fionn Mac CamliBill, and 
J llto noUe, handwiDe, fair-featoied 
ll reniaaa of the Gael, on the moontiin 
it-, of Toro, which towers orer 
' Loch Lene, over the district of 
Fear More, and H7 Gonnall Gabhro. ^e 
chace ti ns extended bjr them over the green 
' pleasant mountain <rf Eachtaidha, and, from 
Uience it spread orw other grem-capped 
mouDlaiiis, throngfa dense impassable woods, 
over mnrsliy, rugged, reddish hills, and across 
(he sinoutii eitenBiTe plains of the adjacent 
ilt^lricls. Every Fenian chief chose the place 
which his taste suggested, hia starting point, 
and the pass of danger, when he had been accustomed to ez- 
ennse his power in every chace, in which he had been previ- 
oiuly engaged ; and the shoots which thej raised in the turns 
and donUes of that hnnt, re-echoed thmaghout the woods 
aronnd; so thst they started the nimblest bucks in the forest, 
caused the smaller red-furred game to clamber up the sum- 
mit of the rocks, scared foxes astray, aroused badgns from 
the mountain clefts, drove birds to the ving, and fawns to 
their utmost speed. They then unleashed their ravenous, 

> CActAiSe, allu SlivBt Aughiy, a mountain utnated between the 
coontiei of CUre aod Qaltr*/. 
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AjAf A 5-coTJ)6^il A c^ile cuti) i)A t^llse f ^]t-ibd||te f]t}. 
Slcc c6Abt>A, bA Ui]tih6eA]t5 Uoc, ^S^T ^^ ctto|6eA|t5 
cofP* ^5^r ^^ cof5A]ic^c, c6-ii9ba]6eAC T^iAppA 6||tfoi)p 
A b-A]cle i)A t^ilse fAoqtA]8e feAfbAi)A]6e fip. 

C|08 C|li8lCC, V^OJl f A1) A b-fOCA]|t pTjjpp Ap lA TIP ACC 

4&1o|i|iA]i)3 ti)AC 43o5A|ib4iti)A]6* Atp^iip. "^A]C, A 4)blot*l^- 
AJD5,'' A|t 1^01)0, " bfe]i> f Afpe AjAf TO|tco|TDeAb bAipf a, 
50 5-coblA 11)6 ; 6||t )f njoc bo emseAf a pfu, A5Af bA 
ii)A]c Ai) n)o\c-^]jiS\6 bo'i) C] b'ei|t5edcA6 Ap cap pac b^AftA 
Ajcpe A|i ts^ll A CU15 tp6A|i ]b|]t 6 A3Af IfeAf Iaoi ; po 
A|cpe A|i buflle Ap co^U f eoc bajlle pa bA]tftA]6e/' Slcc 

CeAbpAy CUfCfOf A C01]tC]tp ptA^P A5Af f ^ip-CObAlcA pOfl AP 

1*lS P^l^P^ ; S^T* ^'> • f ^1^ *^ ^1 ^^' ^ cn^ic e]]t5e bo'p 
Id 50 b-c^|p]6 A btt]6e |x>ti Ap p-5|t6YP a|tp pdpA. 

4^aIa pa pfeippe : bo 6||t5]obAYt 6'p c-feilj, 3tt|t f ^5bAbA]i 
Piopp ]opA cobU A|t cA|ip CblPP Sbl6|be, A3Af 4)|0|i|iAiP5 
A5 A cofipeAb^ 50 p^ii b-feAf bdfb ca bub-fe]l5 ]opA ]iAbA^ 
bAft ; A5Af AP CAP bob' f AbA le 4)io|i|iAiP3 bo b\ lp]or)t) |opA 
co61a bo 6uifi5 ^* ^S^f }VVf\OT ^ ^V pblApp b'f^3b«i]l 
^^ r^l^SCj 30 pAC 3-cuaIa 3IA08 p^ peAb fofbA uaca. 
" Jf be|]te Im] 'c^ App/' A|i f 6, " A3Af p] leApf Atp Ap 
PbfApp A pocc J ACC 6lTt3l6-ri V^ ^P 3-<^lll* ^ t)bio]i]tAiP3, 

A3Af CAbA]|l A6bAYt boCA A3Af b6Al-f34lCA leAC, A3Af ]IA- 

CAbf A b']A|t|tA]6 Ctt]b PA b-o|6ce cii3Aipp/' 4>'l»PC]3 4)]- 
oft|tA]P3 Af A b-A]cle fip, A3Af v] c^Ap bo caA]6 Ap CAP 6b 

COpAffiC BttUfJeAp^ CA^lc CAob-foltt]f, A 3-C|UfPAlf PA 

> t>|ortttA|i)5 19AC t>o^YtbAi9Af8, (Dioming the son of Domhar Damh- 
ftidh) a renowned Fenian Chief: his name ocean frequentl/ in Fenian 
compositions. 

' btittlseAi}, Bnugkeant (pron. Breen)^ in popular estimation is a faiiy 
palace or place of abode : the Bruighin was unquestionably a subterra- 
nean dwelling ; for we read of many bmighins in our M88. Bruighin 
Cheise Corainn was one of those celebrated pUuses of abode selected hj 
the Toatha de Danans. Ware, speaking of the subterranean chambers 
found at Corrin in Sligo, says :-.<* To this we may add the Cares of the 
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small- headed, B,ugrj^ nimble hounds, and bj a simultaneous 
movement in concert, set them upon that abundant chace. 
Nevertheless, the hands of heroes were stained with blood, 
hounds were mangled and gory, yet the Fenians of Eire met 
success, and proud they were of their hounds on the occasion 
of that laborious clamorous hunting match. 

It so happened, however, that none remained in attendance 
upon Fionn that day except Diorraing son of Doghardamadh 
alone. " Well, Diorraing," said Fionn, " do you assume the 
post of watch and ward for me while I sleep, for I arose early 
this day ; and it is an early rising when a person cannot sc e 
his five fingers against the sky, while reclining, or distinguish 
the foliage of the hazel from that of the oak.'' The Fenian 
king, however, fell into a pleasant slumbering sleep, in which 
be remained from the rising of the morning until the sun 
shone in his golden lustre in the evening. 

As for the Fenians ; they gave over the chace after having 
left Fionn asleep, on the cam of Ceann-Sleibhe, with Diorr- 
aiug in charge of him, and they knew not into what unex- 
plored wilds they had been led in course of the pursuit. When 
Diorraing was tired of Fionn^s long sleep he awoke him, 
and told him that the Fenians must have abandoned the chace, 
since he could not hear either a cry or whistle from them. 
" It is the close of day,'* said he (Fionn), " and therefore we 
will not follow the Fenians to-night. Go then, Diorraing to 
the wood, and fetch materials for building a hut and an 
inclosure, while I will go to seek provisions for the niglit for 
us both." Diorraing, accordingly, proceeded on his way, but 
had not gone far when he discovered a strong, well-lighted 
Brutghia on the margin of the sheltering wood close at hand. 

Hill, or rather Rock of Corren In the latd county of Sltgo, where within 
a steep and almost inaccessible entrance, antiquity has formed out of 
the Terj Bocic many Strange Habitations, and Recesses on the west side 
of the Rock, they call it GiafWt Housg, Before these Caves is a path 
9 



co|lle chxtA\jie joija cdib-fOSAf ; AjAf cfe]b CA|t i)A]f le 

"Of^ X)] 8|OlJ5l)A1t) f AOCAft 1)^ fOf]l3t)eAn)A fAIJ ^^C fO, A5Af 

^^cft^ob ]Oi)i^^ b-|ro5uf/' 5l*i^in^ fiednypA ^A]i f|i) 50 
bo|%af Ai) 4)tti)A^ A5Af bA]i7]b bAf-cftAoi) |tif At) i)-bo|iaf. 
K4i^0l6 Ai) bd]|tredf|i cuca, A5Af flApfiAiJ^of c^a b-l^b 
^ft|f). " *t)fAr bo ii)UYi)q|t pbliJO ibic CurijA^U," Aft 4>]- 
o]t|tAYi75« "S'Sed i)|ii)e ASAf it|tb|tu5A8 o|iu^b/' Aft aij b6|fi- 
feo|fi "]f olc ^6bA|t bu|i b-ctt|tA]f bo'i) bA]le f|, 6||t Af 6 

lp]01}1) bo ri)A||lb ACAf |t A3Af T1>aCA]]t A3Af ceAcftAit beAftb- 

Itti^cfte f]\i A!) bAile n» -^S-^f acaih AjAf Tf)acA||t A ibi)^ ; 
A5Af Af h CA f A!) ti)-bA]le f |, Coij^ij Cljfot) Sblfe|be, ]i]f 

A l^-AbAjtCAft Coi)^1) Cbl1?0 SbllWJ^ITte^ ; ^|]* Af fr p|Ol)1> 

CU5 50 b-ftlT*1W Aft b-cuf ^, A5Af f un)A||ie ii)A|tA |uia6 
le^f A|t cft^]5 LocA Lu||t5 bo f A]t|iA]6 ib^c at) Io|T)> eA6oo, 
Ap clo]6eATb ; A5Af bA f ^oft i)A f aIa f ]i) a]le bo S^A^Atb 
le 'pioi)!)/* 

Jf AIJI) fjl) C6]b AT) b5f|lfeO^|l CAjl A]f, A5Af fOCCIlf 

Cor)^V co]C]rt) A5Af cuA|tuf5b^fl i)A bu]6i)e f ai) bo|tttf be. 

2lcA 65-lAOC fOflftUfbA f 1O1)0-l|AC AI)1J," Afi ffe, ** feAfi- 

AibA]l^ fu|trtAi>cAj f|0]t-ibA]feAC, fe]8iii)-U|bifi, 50 tpA]fe 
CftocA A5Af be^lb, A3Af Af fe Af 11)6 bo TbfleASAfb^ -^S^f 

of about 100 paces long, cat likewise out of the Roeks." — Ware Aniiq, 
p. 153. Duh. Ed, 1705. vide Tract de structura Hib, MS, aeet, bftof- 
5eAi7, or bnu or bo]i9i)e, i.e. the Bruighin or Bra above the Boyoe, the 
renowned druidical academy of ^t^sur 65 tqac ax^ bA5bae, is now well 
known as the temple of New Grange, county of Meath. Like some philo- 
lophersof the olden time, the Tuatha Dedanan druids were wont to teach 
their arts and sciences in caves and chambers, either hewn in rocks, like 
those of Corren, or in large places constructed like New Grange, and 
Mananan Mac Lir*s house at Donamine in the county of Monaghan. 
This habit may have given origin to vulgar opinion that the Tuatha 
Dedanans understood the secret of rendering themselves immortal, and 
thus became rfse (everlasting beings) or fairies. The temples of Bond- 
hou, in Ceylon, are constructed in the caves of the rocks, and the priests 
as well as the idol are all dressed in yellow garments, like those worn by 
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He letorned with the intelligenoe to Fionn. " Let us proceed 
to ity^ said Fionn, ^ for we onght to undertake no labour or 
building in this place, since strangers dwell near." They 
then proceeded to the gate of the Dun, and knocked at it 
The porter thereupon presented himself, and asked who they 
were, " We are two of Fionn Mac Cumhaill's men," replied 
Diorraing. '' May poison and a crushing into pulp be your 
portion," exclaimed the porter, *'your visit to this place is 
unfortunate; because it was Fionn who killed the father» 
mother, and four brothers of the owner of this place, as also 
the father and mother of his wife ; and he who lives here is 
Conan of Geann-Sleibhe, who is also called Conan of Ccaiin 
Sumaire j because it was Fionn that first brought him to Eire 
from Sumaire of the Bed Sea, on the margin of Loch Lurg, 
when he was in search of Mae-an^toin, i.e. his sword ; it is 
true that all these acts of treachery have been perpetrated by 
Fionn/' 

The porter thereupon returned: Conan asked him the 
quality and description of the parties at the gate. " There 
is/' replied he, ** a young, courteous, fair-haired, manly, 
puissant, truly handsome hero, powerful in action, whose shape 
and countenance is formed in beauty's mould ; he is the largest 

the aacieat Irish. Seward bears Ibrther tciUmoiij to the grandeur of 
the ezcavations at Corren t — " Correo, a rock so c illcd, sit in Co, Siigo, 
proY. Connaught ; remarkable for its caves, sometimes called ths GianVt 
AoiiM. A path is cut in the rock before the care, 100 paces long, which, 
after a steep difflcolt descent, leads to some very curious recesses.** 

> t>ttiy, the Dmn (pron. DoonJ was a fortified residence ; and there are 
reasons for beliering that large fortified moats surrounded the old duns 
of the primitive Irish 

s CeAi7Q SafQAftio. The Head of Sumaire of the Bed Sea. is probablj 
some district or mountain in Arabia, bordering on the Bed Sea. This 
is not unlikely, because the Arabians in the olden time adored the sun. 
noon, and seven serpents, and reliques of a somewhat simUar worship 
are stiU traceable in manjr parts of Ireland. Some are of opinion that 
Sumaira is the Irish name for Samaria. 
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Af l^]b]fie bo lAOCA]b, ^S^f ^T ^]^V^ bo'i) b|ioi)3 ^^^W^ 
boft)eAi)bA; AjAf cu cjiAOfAC c]i)!jb]3, ucc-f]oi)p, t2i|t|i- 
leAbA]!, so ]tOf3 ij-b|teA3Ai), 30 iJit)3i)]b oijcoij, 30 lot>uf 
ledn)A}x)i 30 ij|ri) tjA^cfteAc, A3Af 30 f|0c i7-beAbc^ u]|tce, 
lOfjA U]ri) ; A3Af fUbfiA fijAipAC feAij-A||i3|b 30 n)u|i)ce 
6||t po]|i-lo^f3ce fo ijA bfi^jA^b, A3Af 63-lAoc e^le, botjt), 
bfieAC-&eA]t3, b6]b-3eAl, ^oija ^ocai|i; A3Af fO|3 b^UAc 
ba]6e, ^0|i flAbftA fioijt;-b|io^ij3e ]01)A l^]n)." 

** )r TPAIC CU3A]f A b-CUA|mf3b^|l f]Hoc/' A|l Coi)^Q, 

" ^5^r ^o bei|i|n) A^cije 0|t|tA; 6]\i Af 6 piotji) flA|c-p6]i)pe 
<yBAO|f 3i)e A1J |!eA]t f ]i) A|t b-cuf, A3Af BfiAp ]O0A l^lTt) ; 
A3A|* 4)^o|i|iAii)3 it)AC 4)0TT)A|t-baTi)A)6 At) ^reAfi e]le, A3Af 
S3e6lAii)3 loijA l^]n) ; ^111316 30 Iua|c A3Af l&]3 AfceAC 
•|Ab?" L^lSlor; A3Af bo |iii)eA6 ufijAl-f Of A]8 86|b ; A3Af 

bo 3AbA6 A 1)-Al|tlt) Af A l^TT)A]b A3Af b'ollri)A]6e flcAft 
flO|i-Ti)Aif]OC 6o|b ; 3U|i bA fujAc fOirijeAijrpAC b'A §|f lAb. 

jf AfbU bo b| Cot)^1), A3Af A beAl) A|t a 3UAlA]1)t7j 

A3Af A it)3]oo cftocAC cAoit)-^lu]i)i) A|i A suaIa]!)!) e|le,* 
eA6or, pinij-be^lb IIJ310!) CboT)^]T); A3Af bA '&|3ri96|l 
feA3cof3 DA blt)3iDe f ^p : 6]]t bA g^le ij^ f ijeAccA 3eAl 
AOU-0]8ce 3AC bAll bV bAllAfb A3Af bV CAOtt) cpeAf : cori) 
beA|i3 |te fiql Iao]3 ceAccAjt a 8^ 3|tuA8, c6n) bub |ie 
b|iO]it) bAO^U ceACCA]t a 8^ ii)aIa8, bA]i At) 6|fi f ofilo]f3ce 

Aft A folc f AbA fl01)p-blAO]CeAC, 30|llt)-3lA|fe ija buAjA* 

A 8a |»0f3 ; |i]i?eATi)i)U]f n)A|i bA f|teAf bo DiAtijApAib ]01)a 
ceADi)^ bA 8e]|i3e t)^ 3T*l<>r pA]tcA]i) bei|i3 a bfeAl blAfbA 

I t>Aol is the Irish name for a small black reptile popularly supposed 
to be the darkest object in creaion, and about which there is a popular 
belief that if jou kill him with the thumb of your right hand before ho 
cocks his tail, the seyen deadly sins will be forgiven you. The word /el 
has been substituted instead in the translation. 

s bUs^ is the name of a certain plant producing a bright blue flower. I 
am unable at present to give its English or Latin name ; the absence of 
my learned friend, Cheralier O'Roddy, is to be regretted on this account. 
0*Clery in his glossary (tocx bUsa) says;— ** it is a plant to (the flower 
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of heroes, the most powerful of champions, and the most 
beautiful of the human race; he leads a ferocious, small- 
headed, white-breasted, sleek-haunched hound, having the eyes 
of a dragon, the claws of a wolf, the vigor of a lion, the venom 
of a serpent angered to speedy action, by a massy chain of 
old silver attached to a collar of brightly-burnished gold 
around his neck. There is another brown-haired, ruddy-faced, 
white-toothed man with the former : he is leading a yellow- 
spotted hound by a chain of bright brass, which he 'holds in 
his hand.'* 

*' It is a good description you have given of them,'' said 
Conan, " as I tliereby know them: for he is Fionn O'Boisgne, 
the Fenian prince whom you first (described), and it is Brav( 
he leads ; the other man is Diorraing son of Dorohardamadh, 
and it is Sceoluing he leads in his hand. Hasten to admit 
them." They were therefore accordingly admitted, and re- 
ceived with great respect. Their arms were received out of 
their hands, and a sumptuous feast was prepared for them, so 
that they enjoyed themselves pleasantly and happily on the 
occasion. 

Conan was situated as follows : — his wife sat by his shoul- 
der on one side, while his elegantly-moulded, gracefully- 
mild daughter, named Finn-dealbh, sat on the other. The 
appearance of the young girl was truly astonishing ; for fairer 
than the pure snow of one night was every limb of her body 
and her graceful neck; her cheeks glowed with as deep a 
crimson as dyes the blood of a young heifer ; both her brows 
were dark as the sheen of jet ; her long tendrilled hair shone 
like pure burnished gold ; her eyes, blue as the flower of the 
bugha, glistened like pearls in their sockets ; redder than the 
berry of the mountain ash were her sweetly-sounding, cor- 
rectly-speaking lips; and an elegant, fine, four-curnered 

of) which bright blae ejes were wont to be compared. ltt|b |i« r^iQ- 
AlcA?5 rfil'e sotin) i|o sUf," 
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A5Af ce5 Ainsfb n^t>-5|l J^^'v Tl^bfl4lc df a b^9-bftii|99t^ 
2lcc ceAi)i)A, UbfMif p]opi> ne Coij^ij, AjAf AbttbA||f^ 
" A Cbof)2vii)/' A|i ffe, " ]r f]0\i 5ttft n^dft c'f AU-fA cusaid- 
fA; 3]8eA6 ba it)o caii;Aff> leAC at) cai) |i5 A|i)ceAf cu 
frfe|ij A3Af bo beAi)-c6fle a|i b^f, A|i fOATD^b c^]|tb]f 
^^]VV> 50 T*^l^ ^'^ c6|le fi CAob-rftoti) coftftAC fo ai> aid 

r]^f AJAf bo 17A]f5eAfA AV COl]t|lCfOr n^ bAfl) 1?fe]D, A5Af 

b'A Ti)0 'n)AC bo b|A8 AfC| A be]c ai) 7^]Aiyi)A]6e, A3Af b'A 
tt)o 11)5101) bo b|A8 A]C], A leAfujAb 50 it)A]c |ro it)o co|i)i7e; 
AjAf b'A 1170 b]0i)5b^lA 6Ait) ], A be]c ^oa tppAOf a^aw, 
-^SAf «)ut)A n)-b|A8, 30 b-c]ob|iA]i)i) bo cAO]feAC lFfe|i?i)e 
bAfi)' Ti)u|i)Cf|i ] ; A3Af bo c]6]n) 3u|i b|0i)3b4ilA bAii) f^|0 
Ai)0|f ], A3Af II* b'A cAbAiftc r^i73A6 bo' I) bul fo, A3Ar t)} 
b*fA|t|tA]8 ofSeAcc" "1-^13 Af, a Tbli)V A]l C0f>^1!^ 
" 0]Ji D| T1>6 |l|OCf A bo li)eA!)IDA]l> ^fe|l> 17^ ]tlf A!) b-FeA|i 
b'^fl fDATI)A6 A1> ]I)3|01J]*A." ''C|A 6 |!&]T)?" A|t 4)|0|l- 

|iA]f;3. " "p^CA njAC 2lbfi]cS eA6oo idac h^j; 6Af a RuAfe," 
A|i Coi>^n. *'Ofic bo 30|i) A3Af bo JuAif," aji <Df07t- 

T^^l'^S* "bA C6l|t Al) CeA1)3A CU]]-leAC CA|t|lft)A CA]t A 

b-c^lPl6 AT) c'Aijo-Slofi fi^^ ^^^ 8lu|c A3Af bo 6iAi9-3eA]t- 
|ia8, A3Af beocA bAO|t-baf f b'iii)]|ic Oftc ; d||t b'A 3-cuft- 
CAO| 'CoACA 43e 4t)Af7AY)i> u]le A 3-co|ip AOf> bufDO bo 
b'peA|tfi 'piooo '17a fe." " Lfe]3 Af, A 4)blO|ifiA|i>3 ?'* Aft 
pfooij, "6||i 1)^ b'|0Ti)A]ibA8A rAu3An)A]ft, acc bo tAbA^ftc 
Tt7'>^ llt)0> A3Af bo b^AftArp ] b'A n)0 olc 90 t9A]r |te T!^uaca 
43e Oa^apd 6." "Ml SfeApfA ]on)Afib^8 pA ^T^fteAf^i) 
|i1oc," A|i Coi>Ai), " ACC 3eAf A* VAC f ulA!J3A]b ^]oji- Iaojc 

' abttAjc TTjAc btt|c was a powerful chief of the Tuatha Dedanans of 
cAf ^c6a Rua6, or Easroe, literally, the " cascade of Red Hugh/ near 
Coleraine, county of Derry. The greatest enmity always existed between 
the Tuatha Dedanans, and tlic other inhabitants of Ireland : as indeed 
there generally does between a conquered race and their conquerors, in 
all countries. 

* 5eArA i;ac fttUosft) iioYt.Uo)c, i.e. a certain penalty under which m» 
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mtatl^ boQnd aboTe her fair breast with a bodkin of bright 
niver, enveloped her. 

At lengthy Fionn addressing Conan, said, " O Conan, it is 
vevj true that the malice yoa entertain towards me is great 
indeed; nevertheless, joa may remember the time when I 
saved yourself and your wife from death, and that we then 
cemented a bond of friendship between us to this eflect: — 
your wife was then with child, and you promised me the gift 
of the infant, on condition that if it proved to be a boy, he 
should be enrolled in the Fenian ranks; but if it should be a 
girl, you were bound to educate her in a befitting manner for 
me, so that if she proved duly qualified, I should take her to 
wife; if not, I should bestow her on some Fenian chief among 
my people. I can now perceive she is quite befitting myself, 
and, therefore, it is to claim her I am come, and not to seek 
hospitality from you." '' Cease, O Fionn," said Conan, *' for 
you do not esteem your own worth more than does the man to 
whom that maid is betrothed/' ''Who is he?'* enquired 
Diorraing. ''Fatha Mac Abhric, son of the king of Easroe,'' 
replied Conan. ''On yourself be the fault of your wounds 
and danger,^' cried Diorraing ; " that glib, ill-spoken tongue, 
which has given expression to such uncalled-for words, should 
be silenced and cut out, and the potion of a guilty death doled 
out to you ; for were all the worth of the Tuatha Dedanans 
concentrated iu the body of one man, Fionn would prove a 
better man than he.'' '^ Be silent, Diorraing/' said Fionn, 
" for we have not come here to commit a carnage, but to get a 
wife, and we shall have her, no matter whether the Tuatha 
Dedanans like or dislike it.*' "I do not mean to hold a con- 
tention or quarrel with you," said Conan, " but I bind you 

true champion would suffer himself to abide; Conan did not state what 
the nature of that penalty was, but it was well known that the threat of 
imposing it implied some hard conditions degrading to a knight who had 
no power, aoder the then existing Uws of cbiralry, to retift» or lefoM 
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Ofic njuijA i)-fi)t)f||i 6ATbf A 5AC pi8 buf cuii)A]i) jifoc b'A 
b p|A|r|iAb b^oc?" " jijoe6fAb," a|i pfono, " 2t)Aife," Aft 

CoiJ^l), "jl)lf bAtt) Al) CfeAb A11)]lt) A5Af AX) bA|tA A]9|TD 

CU3A6 ofic, A3Af At; a^c ]ot)A i)-beA|iOA^f bo cfeAb ft)^n) 
A5Af bo cfeAb c|ieAC, AjAf c|ieAb f ac A|t l]iJ5e \^]n) i)a 
B|t|ce Blo]3e* jaca bl|A8A|i) ?'' *' ji)t)e6f Ab |!6]ij f |i) bu]c, 

A Cboi)^lt)/' A|l plOI>IJ. "5lAfb]O5U]0^ TDO CfeAb A]t)]n}, 
^Z^V 3]0Ua AIJ CbuAf A]!)' TD*A]t)llt) 1JA 8]A15 fl^ i ^^S^f 

A5 "Ciobjiu^b Cb|tic|i)i)e* bo leAc-cAO]b flfe^be Snyofl* bo 

]t]1)eAf lt)0 C^Ab f 1)3^11); A5Af AO pflAflACA® 501)A b-Si feAl) 

bfeA3 n)o c6Ab cfteAC, A3 4)ui) Bao]/ |i]f a |i^i8c]0|i Ouij 
A1J BbftojA ceAf ;* A3Af Af 6 ^ac |!0 l|i)3iTD Ifeiit) PA Bfiice 
Blojje 3ACA bl]A3Aiij; ao c6Ab l^ bo r3A|iAf lenj' hvL]n)e, 
eAboi), BosTfju]!)/ A|i 13A TDAjibAb |ie CIapoa 2Qd]|ti)e, bo 

to submit to the conditions. The words 5^ir and ^eAjA hare many sig- 
nifications in Irish ; the acceptation of the term is now, for the most 
part, among the Irish . speaking portion of the people, a supernatural 
bond, or enchantment. 

I l£|ii7 DA \)\X]ce bloi5e, i.e. the leap over the chasm of the Brice, This 
place is unknown to the editor unless it refers to a small rivulet named 
Brickey, which runs through the parish of Whitechurch, by Knock- 
ane, Mount Odel, Carricklea, &c., and falls into the sea at Dungarvan, 
in the county of Waterford. Perhaps the chasm referred to is at Two- 
mile-bridgc, on the road between Dungarvan and Youghal, through 
which this rivulet runs. 

• 5Urt)fo5A|i7 signifies the invulnerable Glas. 

» 5|olU Ai) djUAfSitij. i.e. the boy or wiyht of the excavation, Tlie 
Fenian leader was so called in his youth, because lie had been bred up 
by his foster-mother, Boghmuin, in the hollow of an oak, in order to 
avoid the vengeance of the clans of Moirne, and other enemies of his 
father. Tradition also states that the faithful nurse did not decide on 
the name she should give him, until after he vanquished the royal 
youths of Tara at manly exercise, and the monarch's curiosity was so 
much excited to know his name and parentage, that he exclaimed, " c|a 
Ai) Flo^J^-S^in u^ A fiuc bUA6 Afti ijA b-05A]b nfo5A, i.e. who Is that fair- 
haired boy, who has carried away the palm of victory from the royal 
youths ?" bijeinin) bui&e mr i)A t>eeib, i.e. " I return thanks to the gods,** 
exclaimed Boghmuin, grasping hold of her foater-son, casting him on her 
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under ^easa which 'true heroes never would bear/ if you do 
not answer^ to the best of your memory, all the questions I 
will propose." '* I will answer them/' replied Fionn. *'Well 
then/' said Conan, *'Tell me the first and second names by 
which you have been known; also the name of the place 
where you first swam (bathed), what was the first booty you 
took, and why you made the leap of Brice Bloighe every year.*' 
*' I will tell (all) those, O Conan," said Tionn. "Qlasdiog- 
huin was my first name ; T was afterwards known by the name 
of GioUa-an-chuasain ; it was in the fountain of Crithinn, by 
the side of Shabh Smoil, that I first swam ; a widgeon and her 
clutch of twelve young birds, which I captured at Dun-Boi, 
which is now called Dun-da-bhrugha in the south, was the 
first booty that I took. The reason why I am bound to make 
the leap of Brice Bloighe every year is this : — ^The first day I 
separated from Boghmuin, my foster-mother, when she had 



■honlden and talking to flight, «* sttfi ctt5A6 ati^iiq oftc ^a 66075, 1 TT^ ^^ 
e^]9|i0 A bfor oYtc Afi f eA6 bo boACA 6, i.e. that yon hare obtained a name 
at last, and it shaU be the name for yea during your life.*' But as there 
were other distinguished persons of the name of Fionn, before the birth 
of the son of CumhaU, this appears to be a modern fabrication, as pro- 
bably the name Fionn was more a title of honour, like Pharaoh, Caesar, 
Ac*, than a name common to many after that of Curahall*s son. 

• Cfobftufb Cljttiqove. The weU or fountain of Critliinne. 

• 5l7Ab 5ni6]l. Mountain of the thrush, a mountain in the county of 
Tipperary. 

• p^fUcA, i.e. the plump or neat duck, the widgeon ; this first prey 
made by the noble youth appears very insignificant, if we do not con- 
sider the great difiSculty of capturing an old bird with her clutch ; there 
may be some mythic meaning in the story. 

' Cui) bAO|. Dunbojf, the stronghold of the O'Sulliyans Beare, of the 
race of Eibhear. It was originaUy part of Corca Laidhc, the territory 
of the O'DriscoUs. See O^SuUivan Beare*s Hist Cath. Iber. lib. VIII., 
c. 3, and Paeata Hibernia, Vol. 2, p. 563, Four Masters, A.l). 1602. 

• t>ui| A 17 t)b|U>5A ceAf. Dun of the Brugh in the south. 

• l7o5ii)tt|i) was the eaehlach (courier) to Cumhall, and when he was 
going into battle he was charged to take care of the daughter of the 
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A^Af nj^ rtA|b b'^AbAC ufoati) acc joi>a||I bo c|toYceAi7i)^]b 
f|A6 A3Af feAftbdj; ASAf ^df, bo bf A}V]n) e]le otitij irVi) 
Am n^* eA6oi;, 3?oll^ t)^ 5-C|i0]ceAi)i)* ; A3Af bo coija|io 
b* 0||ieACCAf A|t 64^ CA|ti) c^vi^^|lbA 6f cof^r^e a cfejle, 

eA6otr> 0]|ieACCAf ^lOjltlJAir^AC feAfty AJAf OfjieACCAf 
bla|C-1)fAli76A bAI), A3Af pAjll 60]fi9ipi> 6aA|bf6AC AC-fu* 

ACftjAfi, A3Af sleAoo f3ed-jA0Cfi)A|t 3Yt^fii^Ati)A]l eAb- 

COftltA; A5Af C^1)A3fA cum 0]fteACCAlf T)A ?T>-bA1), A3Af 

b^^|AfTtA]J]Of b]ob cfteAb ^^t a |iAbAbA]t f Ap 3-cdti>6^|l 
f]!) leAC A|i leAc ?" 4!)']i)i>feAbA|i bAii> 3tt|t Ab h S&AbpA 
njAC CA]|t|nll' iijAC C|i]ort)CA|i;, eA6oi>^ it)AC 1113 CbfAji- 
7tA]6e LuAcytA/ tu3 f]itt|i; fef|ico A3A]* cuyle cfioip-gft^ 
bo <Db<)t>A|c |t)3toi) 4)b^TT*^i ^ S^c 4>^]fte* ; A3Af 3tt|i Ab 
] co]fi>ce bo f ||t a||i ai) U]iij bo CAbA^ftc 3ACA bl]A3Ait;* ; 

Druid Tadhg, vho was pregnant, and when the child should be bom, to 
carry it into a sequestered wood, so that his enemies would have no 
opportunity of injuring it Boghmuin performed these sacred duties with 
the utmost fldelfty. Vide Cac CboocA, (Battle of Castleknock). 

I luACAfti t>l)eA5AT6 ceAf . Luachair Deaghadh, in the south, a district 
in the county of Kerry. 

« 5|olU i)A c^jw)ceAvn. i.e. Wight of the hides, because his garments 
were made of the skins of the roebuck and deer: considering the 
secluded life he was obliged to lead in his youth, it was ahnost impossx- 
ble he could procure any other kind of clothing. 

'56A&f>A iQAc Cft7ori)CAii7i7. Sedna the son of CairrioII, the son of 
Criomhthann. 

* CfAtinA|6e luActtA. A district in Kerry which takes its name from 
Ciar, one of its ancient kings. 

* 5f5, or Sfc t)«i]tie. The mansion or fortress of Daire or Darii. 

* 5aca bl|A6«\Ti). This was a rather curious feat which the fair one 
required from her lover ; the thing savours much more of some old 
pagan rite, than of any rational demand. This is the more likely when 
we bear in mind the traditions associated with so many localities where 
extraordinary leaps are said to have been made ; such are our Ifrftp a ij^ejc, 
(steed's leap), I6119 C!jttculA|iji> (Cuchullahin*s leap, at Loop Head), &c., 
and the wonderful leap made by the giant in our text, over the arm of 
the sea at Howth, when pursued by Fionn and the Fenians. But if any 
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been slain bj the elan of Moime^ I lost mj waj, and strayed 
to Lnacltar Degbadb in the south. I wore no other clothing 
at the time, bat a garment made of the skins of the deer and 
roebuck ; and I was then called by another name also, that is 
GioHapna-g-Croiceann. I saw two different assemblies noet on 
two high cams opposite each other ; one was an assembly of 
comely men, and the other was composed of beantiful bloom* 
ing women : there was a high terrific precipice on each side, 
and a windy, formidable valley between. I proceeded to the 
female assembly, and enquired the reason why they assumed that 
separate position. They informed me that Seadna Mac Cairrioll, 
son of Criomthann, king of Kerry Laachra, was seized by a 
current of affection and a torrent of deep love towards Donait, 
daughter of Daire of Sith Daire ; and that the condition she 
required of him was to leap (over the valley) every year, but 

doubt, M to the mythic notim of the truiiactioB, existed, the iolemn 
injunction imposed upon Fionn to perform the leap every year, would 
entirely remove it. There is a tradition extant which ascribes the cause 
of Fiona's death to his neglect of p e r fo r mi ng that annual rite or duty, 
and another which records his death in atteaspting to leap over the darii, 
terrific chasm, after having neglected to do so tiU after the expiration of 
a year and a day. There is a deep glen called GUann Dtalgain the (Glen 
of the river Dealgan), in the county of Waterford, about three miles 
distant from the town of Dungarvan, on the Waterlbrd road, where it is 
traditionally related that Fionn Mac CbumhaiU made an extraordinary 
leap on every May-dsy morning. The stupendous depth of the place is 
fearful to behold when compared with the narrow expanse at the top ; 
and it is said that Fionn was under a gea»a (pledge) to leap this Glen for- 
wards and backwards before sunrise on the mornings of May .day ; but 
that on a certain morning, as he was on his way to make the leap, he met 
a red-haired woman milking cows on the way-side, from whom he asked 
a drink, which she sternly refused, not knowing who it was that asked 
her for it. When Fionn found his request refused, he foresaw that his 
days were numbered, and he cursed the red-haired woman ; but never- 
thelcss he made towards the glen, which he leaped forward ; but In 
leaping it backwards he fell into the glen, and the imprint of his hands, 
knees, Ac., are stiU visible on a greenish stone, which lies in the bottom 
of the glen. From this circumstance it is said and believed by tiie pea- 
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AjAf i)UA]|i C15 ffe 50 bftoAC i>A ^A]lle locAi) Av tefrt? A]tt. 
43'p|A^|iA]6eAf A A1) b-^AO]6^eA8 f] Mf ^t) c^ ^ bfeA]iA ai) 

lfe]lt) ? 2lbubA||tC f ] DAC pACA f ] AOP f eA|t |t]Ali) bA TIjeAf A 

p|t|tA6 A5Af feAbAC 'ij^ iD|r^, ^Z^T V] 6ubAi|ic f] olc \ien}* 
Se^lb, A5Af AbubA]|tc^ bV b-cu5A|t)i) ao lfe]n) 30 b-pA0i6- 
|reA8 l]oii>. Jf Ai)i) 1*1 cujAfA bo5-beA|tcu5A6 o]in> |rfe|ij a 
ti)eA6Ai) njo c|io]ceAt)ij, A5Af bo 1*51 ucAf Ap ^A]ll A|i n>o 
cul, AjAf ctii)A6 Aii> cdii)-nuACA|t |tA]ce curt) ija |rAille, 
3u|i l]i?5eAf bo lh]n) laf)-ldcfi7A|t eAbA|t-buAffeAC feAbcjiOTi) 

CA]t A1J b-|rA]ll A IJtt!) ; A5Af CttJAf AP bAjtA lfe|lt) CA|l lt)V|f, 

A5Af bo b6A|i|iu]Tjij 1 1)] bA n)]or)CA b'A 1170 :ji]l l]Ofi) V^]i). 
)T ^W n^ ^'^IT^SI^ 4>ot)A]c bAit)' lopof A]6e ASAf bo |tAbA]6 
A IAti) F^ifi)' b|i^5Aib, A5Af bo co]|ibi|i ceoftA ^65 Sati), 
A5Af bo buA]i) tijo c|ioiC|i)p b]oii), A5Af CU3 6AbAC rt)0 
6|Oi73b^lA 6Ait), A3Af bo |iu3 Ife bV c^i; pfe^ij njfe ai) o]&ce- 

HP ; ^3^T *>'6lT*51<'r 5<^ W>^i ^T* TJA ip^fiAc, A3ttr bo t)Af3 
f ]f] 0|in7 Ai) Ifeffi) bo cAbA]|tc 3Aca bl]A3A]i) : 3u|i Ab ] fjp 
At) ceifc bo cuiiiij- ojiTi) A Cboi)A]o/' A|l T^^01)1), 

" Be]|t buA6 A3Af beAijt)Acc," A|i Coij^i), " 6]\i ]f |reA]i 
fCAfAC |!]0|i-e5Uc ctt, A3Af ]f uft-3^|tbu3A6 ipeApn^Ai) 
A3Af A]3eAi)cA 8Aii) be]c A3 fe|fbeACc ]t|oc; A3Af ]i?Ptr 
8Ait) Ai?0]f cjA Aij Iaoc b'pblApijAib 6||i|or)i), llt)3eAf caji 
A l]ACc A3Af CA|t A leAcc |!6|p 34CA Iao^ ; ^S^f 5^1^ ^^ 1 

-^ 1t)3|01) A Ti)^CAl|t, A3Af § A3 lA|l|tA|8 fel|t|Ce^ A3Af ]OI)l)- 

clo]i)i>] A]t AI? b-feA|i bo tT)A|tbA]6 fe, A3Af 6 pfefi) bed' ?'' 

gantry that it is unlucky to meet a red-haired woman, before any one 
else, in the morning; and we knew many people, who, if a red<haired 
woman be the first person they meet in the morning, will turn home and 
defer their journey to the next day, even if their business be of the 
greatest importance. 

1 Q}j}]c, Eric was a fine paid either in money or goods, for an alleged 
trespass or loss. According to the old laws the penalty of death, due to 
the law by a murderer, was allowed to be commuted to an eric or fine, 
to be paid to the next of kin of the murdered. Hence, tliis man was 
demanding eric for the death of his father. 
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that when he came to the brink of the precipice he baulked 
the leap. I enquired if she would accept the hand of any 
other person who would perforin the leap ; she replied that 
she never saw a man who wore worse clothing than I did; but 
she found no fault with mj personal appearance ; and she said 
that if I would make the leap^ she would accept me. There- 
upon, I tucked myself up in the midst of my skins^ then 
proceeding to the steep behind me, I took my race to the 
margin of the precipice, and sprang over in a truly swift, 
scientific manner to the opposite side. I then made a second 
leap back, and could have leaped over it oftener, if I had 
chosen. Donait, thereupon, came to meet me : she threw her 
arms around my neck, and thrice kissed me. She stripped 
me of my skins, gave me fit clothing, and brought me to her 
own house that night. As I arose early the next morning, 
she bound me under an obligation to perform that leap eveiy 
year. So, Conan,'' said Fionn, *' there is your question 
answered." 

Win victory and blessings" said Conan, ''because you 
are truly an intelligent and learned man, and it contributes 
much to my satisfaction and amusement to listen to yon : but 
now tell me who among the Fenian heroes is he, who leaps 
over his own grave-stone and leacAt every day ; whose own 
daughter is his mother, and who is demanding eric and 
reparation from the man who killed him though he is himself 
alive P" 

> l>e6, aUve. This story of the yitai spark having assumed human flesh 
again, is connected with the doctrine of transmigration of souls, belieyed 
in by the Irish pagans. The argument is, tliat he was Daelgas himself, 
because it was the vital spark or spirit of Daelgas that flew into the 
mouth of his mother, and yet, aa though he was not Daelgas himself 
but another being animated by his spirit, he sought reparation for the 
death of that same Daelgas whom he considered to have been his father, 
merely because he assumed human flesh a second time. Similar in some 
measure to this is the story of the queen of Ireland and the salmon of 
the Boyne. Tide TVaasaclioaj o/thf Onianie 8oe. vol, I. p. 28. 
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** )i79e6f Ab f*|i| X]V btt]^** ATI 'pfoiyi). " 2loo bo Uecf 6 
ztplA im^ieAf Ai) 7b||i 6^ tAO]f e4ic 7^fe]PDe bAti)' ti)u]oci|t-f ] 
^ cdiiJhgleTC ba coi;, eA6o9^ Of Ctt]t idac C|t]OTbcA|0f) A5Af 
4t)Aol54f nvAC CA]|t|tfU C^if ; A5Af v} fiAbAf a f at) Ti)-bA]le 
l)^ locc eAbjiATTOA e^U b'pblAi)i)A|b 6]ti]0i)ij Aij lA f^ij, 
ASAf bo ai]c 4)Aol5Ar aw. jf At)i) riO caip]6 ]i)3ioi) 
Ma]i)i) A09CU3A6 bo h\ A3 4)Aol5Af 6f a c]or)i) ; A3Af bo 
cffoifi b'A pd5A, suft l]P3 CAOft c|to]6eA|t3 Af a b^Al |ot)A 
bfeAl X}t), 3tt]t bA cAob-Cftort) co|t|tAc b^ fe]f f|i) ], 50 |tu5 
5e|i> leACAiy-it)ullA^3 n)}c ai) A|ii?f]|i a ]0i)Qbu6A; A3Af 5 
DAC f]t|C Afi7]ft) e]le 60y ctt3A6 Afi^fri) ACA]t Ai|t, A3A1* bo 
b"0]leA6 A3A]* bo leAfa^5eA6 30 Tf)A|c 30 ceAi^o a f cacc 
ip«bl]A3Ap 6; A3Af IX bo'i) c6Ab |tAb]tA bAO]fe bo |t]i), 

be]C A3 1^11191715 CA|t A l^ACC A3Af CA]t A UaCC f 6|1) ; A3Af 
C^ A I^^U A3 ]A|(ftA]6 ^YYt]Ce A]]t OfCUft 11)AC C|t]OtbCAY1)p> 

5U|t Ab 6 f|i) f uAf3lA6 bo ceAfCA^ a Chot)A]r)" A\i lp]ot)r)* 

" Befit biiAb A3Af beAijpACc,'' Afi Cop^p, "^S^r AbAi^i 

l]OfD Ai)0]f, A ^Uic pb^iDoe, c]A If feAjifi A3Af If n)eAf A^ 

c^A ]f TDd A3Af If Iu3a6, qA If luA|ce A3Af If fi7A|Ue^ a 

b-pfADtJAlgeACC ?'* 

" ^If I f fefi) If fe^^ftft," Aft pfODD, *' A3Af 4)eA|tA <Dttb* 
6 4!)bttb-fl|AbS bu|ije Af TDeAfA 6|ob; 6||t v] bubA||ic ftjATb 
A017 f ocaI |te t)eAc acc A|C|f p5 |fi)8eA|t3A8 ; A3Af ao zb 
C|6feA6 A|t c&6lof)3A6 6, d| 6&At)A6 a leAf At) l^ ffo; 
A3Af t.|A3^i) LoAin^i^eAc d LuACAfft 4[)beA3A|6*, ba|i)e Af 
lttA|ce6|ob; A3Af L|fe Le|f3eATi)A|l*, 3|oIIa ce|i)e cof|ie 
VA b-2llri)U|i)e, btt|i)e Af TDAflle 6fob ; 6|ft Af fe f|ubAl Uof 
fATOftA Af n)6 bo |t|ij |t|ATb, ceAcc 6*t) b'cobA|t ACli A 

1 t)eAftA t)ttb, was a member of the Ftnian forces, but his name is 
seldom found in Fenian narratives or poems. 

< t)ubfllAb. The black or dark mountain. 

* luACAin tM)eA5A]6. A large district of country that comprises the 
baronies of Clan morris, Irachticonor, Tuaghanaicme, and Magonihy in 
the county of Kerry. It was so called from Deagbadh Mac Siun, an 
Emanian. 
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I will tell you about that,'' Mid Fioun i-^" Two Fenian 
chiefs of mj people^ naroelyf Oecur son of CriomthaQDy and 
Daolgas son of Cairrill Gas, one day quarrelled about a fight 
that occurred between two dogs ; and I was not at home on 
that day, nor any other of the Fenians who could have inter* 
fered to any purpose; and Daolgas was skin on that occasion. 
The beautiful, marriageable daoghter of Daolgas, came o?er 
him, and having stooped down to kiss him, a red spark of fire 
flew from his mouth into hers, and she became pregnant in 
consequence, and brought forth a broad-crowned son, in due 
time ; and, since no other name was found for him, he was 
called by the name of his father. He was nurtured in a fitting 
manner, until his seventh year ; and the first feats of youthfcd 
folly that he performed was to leap over his own grave-stone 
and leacAl: he is now demanding eric from Oscnr son of 
Criomthann, so there is your question answered for you, O 
Conan,'' said Fionn. 

"Win victory and blessings,'' said Gonan, ''and tell me 
now, Fenian Prince, who are the best and the worst ; who 
the largest and the smallest ; who the swiftest and the slowest 
men in the Fenian ranks." 

" I myself," replied Fionn, " am the best man ; Deara 
Dubh from Dubh-Shliabh is the worst man among them; for 
he never yet spoke a word to any person, except reproach 
and provocation ; and whoever, while fasting, saw him in the 
morning, could do no good during that day. Liagan Luaim- 
neach (the swift), from Luachair Dheaghaidh, is the swiftest 
among them ; and Life Leisgeamhuil (the slothful), the fire 
lighter (stoker) of Almhain, is the slowest among them ; for 
it is the bngest journey he ever made, during the length of a 



« lire Leirs^Avb^l^ was another Fenian undiatiognithed in the records 
or tradittona of Ireland ; he appeara to hare been the deitj of alnggarda ; 
*cta more than probabfe that the river Liffej takea ita name from him. 
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bftttijije, *' A5Af 4)Aol5Af 117AC flftab-go^le, bu]i)e Af AOfftbe 
b^ob; A5Af TijAC ^]t)e, eA8oO) ai) c-AbAC beA5, buftje Af 
Iu5a6 8]ob : 5U|i Ab 6 f]i) f uAfslAS bo ce]fce, a Cboi)^]i)/' 
A|i '^]or)t), " A5Af pA b]o6n)AOib hjaji fo ij] buf njo ; njA 
cA luce 0]|t|r]be i)5 eAUSAQ A3a]b cuscAji CU3A11JI) ^Ab ; 
6i|i x)] 3t?AcAC l]OTi)f A be]C aoo 0|8ce 5AI) ceol/' 

''JDi)]f uA^c 8Art) cfteAb ]Ab pA ceo]l ]f b]i)oe leAc 
^aA|lA]f itjAri) ?*' A]t Coi)Ai). 

"JW^OfAb/* A|l p]0IJ1). "SllJCAp CO b| feACC 5-CACA 

t)A 5!)«tic pb^iwe A]]i A01) nj^s, A3Af c63bA]b a 3-c|tAi)p- 
So]P 6f A 3-ceAijpA]b; A3Ar gluAinof -^'J t^^^ 3l6|tAC 
$A|bceAC 3lAp-^aA]tj c|1]0Ca A3Af cA|t|*A^ ]f ]t5 b^iji) l|OfD 

f]lj; A3Af A1) CAP 0||lleA3CA|t CeAC IhdlA A3tt]1)f7 A 1)-2ll- 

Tbtt]i)^ ^S^r '^0 CA17 6A]l]b t^A bA]leAn)A]t) 17A co|tA|t7i7 
CAori7-3lAt)A bO Tf)A]C]b t?A pfeiwe. At) blof3-bfe]TU be]ft]b 
A D-beifte f |ij -^3 buA]ij ]?A b6[tbA]b i)a B|ttt]3ije, ^f |i6 bfijp 
l]ort) fip. Jr b|i)p Ifort) f03A|t ^AO]leAi)o, A3Ar co]3]b|l 
t)A 3-co|t, A3Af fUA]n) co]i}t)e CitAiJ-liSe, A3Ar AbftAi) 
c|i] I171C ^eAjtbA^; A3Af feAb ri)\c Lu3A]6j A3Af b6[ib* 



I ftlipAfi). Now Allen, the palace of Fionn Mac Cumhaill, sltaated in 
the county of Kildare. It is a notorious fact, that wheneTer Macpherson 
met this word he changed it into ftlbAfi), (Scotland). 

* CYtAi7i750|l or Ctv4ii7i75Afl, in the modern acceptation of the word, 
means palings, set up as a protection to prevent trespass upon any place, 
or a stockade ; it is derived from cfiAOO a shaft, and 50fl battle, 

* Ctvf line i2l)eAti6A. Three sons of Meardha. The Editor does not 
remember having met any extract calculated to reflect light on the 
three sons of Meardha, unless V)eA\i6A was another name o{V)At}Aji which 
is most probable for the following reason :~2le6 Omn^r the Irish 
Orpheus, was usually called Mac Manair by our bards. We are informed 
in an old tract entitled QAtc\ix i2l)buirteA6A)c, now in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, that Oirfidh had been pursuing his studies at 
5i5e, the Tuatha Dedanan druidical academy in Connacht, when he was 
informed that his father had been slain in the battle of Goria in Loch- 
Ian, by the king of that country : it happened that the three sons of that 
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rammer's day, to walk from the fountain at the gate of Al- 
mhuin to his own bed in the house ! Daolgas son of Dubhgoile 
is the tallest man; and Mac Minne^ the little dwarf^ is the 
smallest man among them. This, then, is the solution of yonr 
queiy^ O Conan/^ replied Fionn ; " but let us not continue as 
we are any longer ; if yon have musicians^ or skilled perform- 
ers, let them be brought forward, for it is not my habit to pass 
any one night without music/' 

"Tell me" said Conan^ " which are the sweetest strains you 
ever enjoyed." 

" I will tell you," replied Fionn. " When the seven constant 
battalions of the Fenians assemble on our plain and raise their 
standards of chivalry above their heads, then when the howling 
whistling blast of the dry, cold wind, rushes through them and 
over them, that is very sweet to me. When the drinking hall 
is furnished in Almhnin, and the cup*bearers hand the bright 
cups of chaste workmanship to the chiefs of the Fenians, the 
ring of the cups, when drained to the last drop, on the tables 
of the Bruighin, is very sweet to me. Sweet to me is the 
scream of the seagull, and of the heron, the roar of the waves 
on Traigh-Iidhe (Tralee), the song of the three sons of Meardha, 
the whistling of Mac Lughaidh, the Dord of Fearsgaradh, the 



king had been his fellow itadentt at the same time. To be avenged for 
the death of hii fitther, the fairy priacesa Iflnn, who had been a dear 
friend of his father, presented him with a golden lyre or harp ; amongst 
the extraordinary and sapernatarai powers possessed by this lyre, was 
that of causing snch as heard its peculiar plaintiTe strains, to die within 
the space of one year after. Oirfidh contrived to play upon his lyre for 
the sons of the king of Lochlin, who accordingly died. The plaintive 
strains of Mac Manair, i.e. S\MiX^ tls^ iQI^ 9)Ai)ATti. were a warning of 
tpeedy dissolution to such as heard them. We find, in the MS. account 
of the battle of Magh Muirtheimne, that Cuchullainn firequently com- 
plained that his death was inevitable since he heard the mournful strains 
ofOirfidh'slyre. 
< t>6t(0 or t>diib n^ov. The horn or trumpet used by the Feniaoi^ 

10 
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pe^|tf5A|tA0^ ^S^r Si^ic 9A ciiA]ce At) c^Ab ti)]OfA bo 
f ^n)fiA ; A5Af r5^Aii7So]l i)A iduc a 117^5 6]CDe* ; As^f 
DuaII pa f5ol A i)-4>0]]te*/' Asuf a bttbA]|tc Ap Lao| : — 

tSottb 17A feA6A bJ0kTtT^-5Ur» 

Ho rosAHi coiijije CnAl5*M5®» 
buAiQC tter At) Uei i9-bft]c 19-bi^|l). 

fe^tt bfob rft|i9, ir re^n bfob bo^b ; 
TeAji o|le A5 »^j\i]<m n^ i)edU, 
bA b)i)qe *f}A 5AC ceol a c-cottA6. 

Sin nowfA s^Af ^in Aij ^ttfn* 

ill) UA]^ HAC i:A5A]6 T^Afi A k>lt5 ; 
lloi)tj8ki) bo beifi TAfS 1 ''-cf n, 
Ceol A cobAlcA, b|i)i7 a c.cotVA6. 

f6Ati5A|ll fOAc ThlV% reAit bA b)Al7, 
Y^AbA A 16tii), leAbAift A loft5 « 
Hfoit cunj rs^l 'tjA'ti r5A©]l A tuiij. 

Ceol COblACA l]01Q A co^tAd. 

" Be]|t buAb AjAf beAT)!)Acc/' Ajt Co9^t)^ '' AjAf }r)t)]f 
6An) Aijojf 5AC bufi^e b'feA|iu]f t)6 t>']on)c^]V]V NAii) : c^a 

AD bU]1)e CUA]6 Alft AOIJ CO]f, A5Af A]ft AOI) lii]n), A5Af A]]l 
AOO C-f U]l, bo COflA A ]1ACA ; ASAf bO ]1]1) A lttA8Af 6 pbl" 

Aiji)A]b 6]|i]opi); A5Af cjieAb |?d i)-AbA]icA]t aij 3P^ic- 
f ocaI fo, ' iDAji Ytu5Ab Roc' 30 ceAc Yh]VV ?' " 

"jijijedfAb no btt|c/' A|t p]oi)i). "2loij bo lAec^b b'A 
i)-beACAfA A3Af TOA^qb ijA "pfe^pije 30 CeAii7A]]t LfiAC|tA, 

A3Af 1)] b-f UA]tAnjA]|t b'^]AC AX) U f]t?> ACC IAO3 AlkAy 

A3Af bo b|tuc;A]6e 6, A3Af CU5A8 cu3ATt)f a bV ito^oo fe* 
A3Af ctt3Af A C03A bo 3AC CAO]f*eAC pfe^ppe be, A3Af 

V] 1^^1013 fl)^ F^IO ACC A COlpA, ]?^ ^^013 ; A3Af CA]1)]6 

1 9)tk5 eicne. The plain of Eithne. 

* HuatU 17A rsol A q.t)0Tite. Loud laughter in Derry. This pasaage 
may alio be translated the hum of the eehooU in the oak wood, which may 
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voice of the cackoo in the first month of snmmer, the grunting 
of the hogs on Magh Eitne, and the echo of loud laughter in 
Derry/' And he sung this Lay : — 

The Dord of the green-topped woods, 
The dashing of the wave against the shore ; 
Or the force of the waves at Tralee, 
When they meet the Lee of the white trout. 

Three (men) who joined the Fenians, 
One of them was gentle, one was fierce ; 
Another was contemplating the stars. 
They were sweeter than any melody. 

The azure wave of the ocean. 
When a man cannot distinguish its course, 
A swell that sweeps fish upon dry land, 
A melody to lull to sleep — sweet its effect. 

Feargull, son of Fionn, a man quick in execution. 
Long and smooth the career of his glory, 
Never composed a melody which did not reveal his mind, 
A lulliog repose to me were his struns. 

** Win victory and blessings,'* said Conan, " and tell me 
now the names of all those whom you have ever satirised or 
dispraised — who was the man that, having only one leg, one 
arm, and one eye, escaped from you in consequence of his 
swiftness, and outstripped the Feniaus of Eire, and why is 
this proverb used, * As Roc came to the house of Fionn P' " 

" I will tell you that,'' said Fionn. " One day the chief 
of the Fenians and I went to Teamhair Luachra, and we took 
nothing in the chace that same day but one fawn. When it 
had been cooked, it was fetched to me for the purpose of di- 
viding it. I gave a portion of it to each of the Fenian cliiefs, 
and there remained none for my own share but a haunch bone. 

be the more appropriate meaning, since we are told that some druids 
held their academies in groves of oak. 
s Hoc The Lrish Cjclops. 
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A3Af cu5Af hot; ASAf A bubA]|tr^ 5ttfi a|i fop a |iaca cu3Af 
bo 6, A5Af bul A|t Ap b-]!Aicce, A3Af V] n)6|i 30 p-beACA6 
leAC fliJe AO cAi) bo ]itt3 a b|t&CA]|t |:fe]i) A]|i, 6A6ot7> 

CAO]lce ll)AC F01)li]1)9 A3Af CU3 AIJ COlpA CU3ATl)f A ; A3Af 

V] 6eA|i|iijAtDA]|i b']rt)|ieAfAD ai)1) acc x]V- Nioji c]Ap 
bu|i)i) Ti)A]t no 30 b-f ACAnjAfft ACAC Tf)6(i-co||tq3ce cij^ti)- 
IteATOAft^ bttb-6uA]bfeAc, b0|-8eAlbAC^ A3 ]on)lA]c a|( aoi) 

CO]f, A]|l AOO l^im, A3Af A]|t AOIJ C-fU|l, A3 ceACC ]!a'p 

lacA]|t, A3Af beAi)i)A]3eAf bu]oi)« F^®^3^^1")n T^'t? 
3-Cttrt)A 3-c6Abt^A 6, A3Af b'fiA]:|iA]5eAf be C|A ai) i^]c 

Af A b-C&]1)]3 ? ' 4)0 C01f3 11)0 luCA A3Af Tf)0 l&rpA, A3AI' 

rt)o cleAfA, bo c^i)a6/ A|t ffe, ' ^3Ar ^o coaIa ijac jiA^b 
f AT) bOTi)Ap bu]i)e bo b'peA|t|t u]rt) t)j8 i)i^ cufA a pbl»)0 • 
3U|i Ab u|n)e f]T) c^PAbf a A3 iA|i|tA]& n)AOfi)e A3Af ti)A|c- 
^OfA Oftc/ 21 bubA]|tc-|*A b'A tt)0 Ijon) at) b]OC b|tAOi)AC a]le 
T)AC cfob|tAii)r) A beA3 x)^ a Tf)dft bo. 21 bubAfftc x^f Z^V' 
'b|t6A3Ac T)A bAO]i)e A bubA^itc t)^|t eA|tAf A01) bu^T)e 
]i]ATi).' 21 bubA|tc-fA 'b'A 11)0 bu]i)e e]f]Oi) t?AC eA|t|:tt|i)i) fe.' 
'2l)A|feA6/ Aft Ai) c-ACAc, 'cAbAfit Ai) colpA c^b' l^]li) 
6Ari), A3Af bfAb ti)o fUp 1?o ai) b-pfeji)!) ipA biAjJ f |d ; 

A3^r t)AC l6]3CeA|l 8aT1) b'ACA acc fAfb A1) COlpA, A3Af 

t)AC 3AbcA|t 3]tc|n) ofiri) po 30 b-ctt3A8 ai) cfeAb lfe]n).* 
2l|i t)A clof f|i) bArbfA^ CU3A]' ai) colpA ioi)a l^]ii) bo'p 
ACACj A3Af l|i)3eAr cA]t foi)i)>?b ffOc-^iibA AI) bA]le ;* A3Af 

C6|b A 1DU|I)3]I) A flACA A3Af A luA8A]f bV AOl) CO|f 6 C^C 

ATDAC. 2l|i i)A pA|cni) fli) bo Ti)A]qb i)A yt]vve, bo Ifo- 
3eAbA|i A i)-b]A]3 ai) ac;a]3, ^3^r c^i)A8fA A3Af AOf 

eAlAbOA^ AT) bAfle Ap TbulUc AI) bUI)A b*A b-ffeACA]!), A3Af 

' 5obA 5A0|ce should be written 5AU5AOTce, hreeze of wind^ becftUM 
he was so swift of foot that, it is said, he could outrun the March wind. 
*' Y^foUr 5Al.5Ao|re A|it cAeb 170 ccuIca, Galgaoithe floats orer the tops of 
mounds.*' Vide Bruighen Eochaidh Bheig Deirg, 

» Cap roi)i)tt]b rfc-^^pUA ao BaiIc, probably means a wooden paling 
bj which the dwellings were defended. 
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Oobha Oaoithe, son of Bonan, presented himself, and request- 
ed me to give him the haunch ; I^ accordingly^ gave it to him : 
he then declared that I gave him that portion on account of 
his swiftnera of foot : and he went out on the plain, but he 
had only gone a short distance when Caoilte son of Bonan^ 
his own brother, overtook him^ and brought the haunch back 
again to me, and we had no further dispute about the matter. 
We had not been long so, when we saw a huge^ obnoxious, 
massy-boned, black, detestable giant, having only one eye, 
one arm, and one leg, hop forward towards us : he saluted 
us ; I returned the salutation, and asked him whence he came. 
'I am come by the powers of the agility of my arm and leg,* 
responded he, ' having heard there is not one man in the world 
more liberal in bestowing gifts than you, O Fionn ; therefore, 
I am come to solicit wealth and valuable gifts from you/ I 
replied, that were all the wealth of the world mine I would 
give him neither little nor much. He then declared ' they were 
all liars who asserted that I never gave a refusal to any person/ 
I replied, that if he were a man, I would not give him a re- 
fusal. ' Well, then,' said the giant, ' let me have that haunch 
you have in your hand, and I will say good bye to the Fenians, 
provided that you allow me the length of the haunch as a dis- 
tance, and that I am not seized upon until I make my first 
hop.' Upon hearing this I gave the haunch into the giant's 
hand, and he hopped over the lofty stockades of the town : 
he then made use of the utmost swiftness of his one leg to 
outstrip all the rest (of the Fenians). When the Fenian 
chiefs saw that, they started in pursuit of the giant, while I 
and the band of minstrels of the town went to the top of the 

* 2tor oaU6i)a. ArtUU, coosieting of Olljunhs, bards, ManAchaidhet, 
and other classes who professed the arts, sciences, Stc, these were in 
aftertiines, called rleArS^ic eAU6i|A (wand-bearers of arts.) Ac., be- 
cause each professor bore a wand indicattTe of his calUng ; this wand 
was the diploma received, qualifjing him to profess his art 
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4^t) CAT) bo C01?A|tCf A A1) C-ACAC A5 ffDCeACC UA^DI? A b*f Ab, 

bo cu]|i]Of lOfi]iA |tACA urt)wt}j AjAf D] TtttSAf b*A|ttD l]Ofiy 

ACC f17AC A1) l0]1) ATI) l^jri)^ A5Af CU5Af ] 1)-b]A]3 ^^l^i ^S^f 

jiusAf A]|i A i)-be]|ie A]|t fliAb ai) Rj5,' A3Af bo ttusAf A]t 

AIJ b-C|HAp T1)eA6At)AC b]ob a Lu]T17t)eAC^ A5Af ]tU5Af A1]l 

TijAiqb DA pfe^ijije A5 2lc B5,* {]t]f a 7t^]6ceA]t 2l]c [m^]1) 

-^TJIUJ) ; AjAf bo 5AbAf COfAC 1)A C6|IA A3 R]P1) A1J RttA^S,* 

6a6ot;j lA|ft) 6eAf |ie CjtuAc^o Cboi)i)ACc; A3Af bA 5to|i]tA 

'ij^ ]!A]b U|lCAl|l UAin) fe ; A3Af tl^l1)]6 At) C-ACAC |tdl17An)f A 

bo cdfA c|0]trt)A ca|i 6AfA Kua6 njfc 2l)o6tt]|tiji) ;* A3Af ]td 
l|i)3eAf A t)A 6|A|3, A3Af einoi) lAfii) 6eAf ]te q]t CYfi^cpU 
6]|t]opij 30 b-6Af Bbl we b-ftAbA]|i ;* A3Af Ctt3 ai) c-acac 
Ifeitt), A3Af bA f Aibu]l ]ie le]tD ^roft ii)m|t % A3Af cu3Af a 
ri&e lODA 6]A]3, 30 |iu3Af A]it cAol co]re a]ji, 30 b-ctt3Ar 
ceAjtc A 6]ion7A |ie lA|i. 'ftA3c6i|i 6tt|c a t)-beA|ttii)A|f9 

A lFh]VV/ A|l Al) C-ACAC, ' 6]|l D] |l]OC bO ]ll1)1)eAf A CO^l)- 
3|0U, ACC ]llf A1J b-7^6]1)D/ 21 bttbA]lCfA 1)AC A]1 fUilJ At) 

pblAi)?) 3At) TDe ffe]i). OA]]i]b 8u]i)t) iDAji ri'? 50 t^^S 
L]A3Ai) LuA]Ti)X)eAc 6 LuACA]|t 4!)beA3A& 0\iVL]r)t)» A3Af 
CAo^lce Ti)AC Foi)&^i) |oi)A 6|Ai5, ^5^r luACA 1)A lp^]1)r)ey 
A|i ceAi)i)A ; A3Af bo CA3|tAbA|i f leA3 6 3AC i)-ba]i)e aco 

> 51|a5 Kf5. Literally, the mountain of the king. 

' Sic bo. 7%e Ford of the hint, possibly so called eyen before the re« 
nowned bull of Ulster, Donn Cuailgne, had stopped, and deposited there 
a portion of the carcase of his vanquished opponent, the Fionn Badhna^ 
or supernatural bull of Connacht, which he carried on his horns, and in 
consequence of which the ford obtained the name of ftc-j^ij-loATf 
(Athlone), which it retains to this day. Vide Tain Bo Cuailgnt, If 
we may come to this conclusion from the nature of our text, it is pretty 
clear that the pUce must have been a fane dedicated to the bovine cultus. 
The dispersion of the members of the famous Connacht bull had some 
mythic meaning, and was not the consequence of mere chance ; it may 
have been a localization of that of the members of Osiris and Boghman. 

• Rti)t> At) ftu^15. Peak or cliff of the chace, probably so called on 
account of the pursuit of the roe. 

* Qax Kua6 n))c V}o6\xrr^f)i), Easroe of the son of Modhum, who was a 
famous Druid. 
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ddn to watch their proceedings. When I saw that the giant 
had outstripped them a considerable distance, I pat on my 
running habiliments^ and taking no weapon bat Mac an Loin 
in my hand, I started after the others. I overtook the hind- 
most division on Sliabh an Bigh, the middle (next) division 
at Limerick, and the chiefs of the Fenians at Ath Bo, which is 
called Ath-Luain (Athlone), and those first in the pursuit at 
Binn*an-&uaigh, to the right hand side of Cruachan of Con- 
nacht, where he (the giant) was distant less than a javelin's 
cast from me. The giant passed on before me, and crossed 
£as Boe (now Ballyshannon) of the son of Modhuim, without 
wetting his foot : I leaped over it after him. He then directed 
his course towards the estuary of Binn-Edair, keeping the cir- 
cuit of Eire to his right hand. The giant leaped over (the 
estuary), and it was a leap similar to a flight over the sea. 
I sprang after him, and having caught him by the small of the 
back, laid him prostrate on the earth. ' You have dealt un- 
justly by me, O Fionn,^ cried the giant ; ' for it was not with 
you I arranged the combat, but with the Fenians.' I replied, 
that the Fenians were not perfect, except I myself were with 
tliem. We had not remained long thus, when Liagan Luaim- 
neach from Luachar Deaghaidh came up to us ; he was fol- 
lowed by Caoilte Mac Bonan, together with the swiftest of the 
Fenians. Each of them couched his javelin, intending to 



» Cat t'bTiine b-CAb^iri- Estuary at Howth. Binn Eadair is the IriBh 
name of Howth. It was a celebrated spot in the olden time : 50 t7fi|i)- 
^AbAin ibjc 6AbA|Ti lijtc Ui)lo]c \io cA^ije ai) cfeAD loijs tv|r At? c^Ab 5A|r5T- 
6eAc TtiAiQ 50 })-i&i^m% i.e. (it was at Binn-Eadair of Eadar ion of Anloich 
the first bark and first champion, that ever came to Ireland, landed). 
Story of CeACAc iqac nfs ija CcuLac, (Ceatach the son of the king of the 
Tulachs). The hUl of Howth was a ** look-ottt" sUtion for the Fenians ; 
because any invader, who intended to make an attack upon the palace 
at Tara, landed here. It was here Fionn Aiac CnmhaiU and his chief- 
tains were stationed on the **look-out»** when they saw the mystical 
black fog from the east approach, and eoTtlope the whole island. 



bo cu||t c}t]b At) ACAC A5Af A Tf)AftbA6 f ^ti)^ l^Ti)A|b : 578646 
bo AiQceAfA 0|t|iA 6. 3^1M^ 50 |tu5Ab4ft citorpUc 94 
'pfelijije o|t|ta]i)i)^ A3Af b'fiA]:fiA]6eAbA|i cjteAb ai) |;u]|teAC 
bo b] A|t 4^0 ACAC 5AI} A ti7A|tbA6 bo l^icA]tu ' 4)ob' olc At) 
corbAfftle n^' ^t* ^T? c-ACAc, * 6||i bo tbu]|tf]6e ba|Qe bob* 
feli|i|t t)^ tD]|*e Alt) fe]|t]c/ 4)0 cftuA8-ctt]b|teA6 At) c-acac 
bo'o co|i x]V, A5Af i)]0|t ct Ai) buiOT 50 b-cii^|i)]b BftAp BeA3 
O'BttAbc^lT) b'f63|iA6 pleAJ ojirtjfA, ASAf 7t^i)5AbA]i At) 
l]or) ffi) b'T^bl^iJOAib &f|t]0i)i) le]Y bV cyj : bo leAf a5A]6 
ceAc i)61a 6tt]t)i) ai) cap ffij; A5Af bo cA|i|iAi)5AbA|i A9 
c-ACAc A fceAc pd l:&|t Ap c^5e^ '^S^T ^o cufjteAb a b-|rf- 
Aj^A^fe cA]c 6 ; A3Af b'^f A]:|tA]3eAbA]t be qA 6 |rfe|0 ? 

' Roc tDAC <D]0CA]1) ID'A^lJlfl)/ A|l f fe, 6a6017^ * II)AC bo |teAC- 

cA]]te 2loi)3tt]f Ap BbltojA ceAf,' A3Af Ctt3 iijo beAp f|ta]c 
fe]jice KloT^-^IS'b^ll* ^S^f cuile c|iott)-S|i4i6 bo S31AC 
Bbr^eAC rbjc 4!)accao|1), ac^ ai)1) f&b^ 6a6oi)^ bo bAlcAfA 
^ pbiw; A3Ar bo 301II 0]tTi)|-A 30 TDdft If] bo be]C aj 
idoIaS \(i]t A3Ar 3^ir5^ ^ leAt)i)^ii), A3Ar PA pfeippe, a|i 
c&appa; A3Af A bubA|tc|*Ay 30 b-fA3A]i> f^fp A c6|le carp 
|tACA^ A5<^r 1F]^VVA &||t|opp ufle; A3Af bo 3YieAfi)Af6 f^fe 
fpe u^tpe f]p; A3Af ]i^pACfA 3Uf T170 cA|tA|b fopibu|9 

Sl0P3Uf Ap Bbl^OgA, b'A feA3CAO|pe Jl]f, ^Up, Cttlft If PA 

]iAccA]bn «)« ; 50 ^Ctt3 f!olttA6rt)U]p 3A0|ce bfiAOiJeACCA* 

> ^oi)5ur A17 t>br^5Af sometLmeB called 2loi75ur 65 tqac Ait t>A5bAe in 
our MSS. He vras the most renowned druid of the Tiiatha Dedanan 
race. His residence, or rather his dniidical academy, was called t^ni^S 
or \>o}tfi) (the Bmgh aboTe the Bojne), now called the Temple of New 
Grange, county of Meath. The word ceAf (south), Is added, because the 
position of the speaker relative to that of the **Brugh os Boinn,'* justi- 
fied it in some measure. Aongus had Brughs in seyeral parts of Ireland. 
For notices of him, see '*C6tiui5eAcct)l7iATitQUbAi Sbt^^lOOe,** &c., Ac. 

s 5aoc Dt\o]6eAccA. (Dniidical wind). The wind was one of the 

deities of the pagan Irish. 

•« FuAjfi) i)A 5Aece tiuA|6e ijoni, 

f UA]19 A clofteAf CTt^Ai) ]r '^tiUAj ; 

5Aec A ffQolcAr bl&c ijA c-cuni, 

^O^AZAT r^AitAy A9 5Aec iittA6 r* 

5eAi7 t>AO. 
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drive it through the giant and kill him in my anns^ but I pro- 
tected him from their attacks. Soon after this the main body 
of the Fenians arrived ; they enquired what was the caase of 
the delay^ that the giant had not yet been slain. * That is 
bad counsel,' said the giant^ * for a better man than I am 
would be slain in my erie.^ We bound the giant strongly on 
that occasion ; and soon after Bran Beag O'Buadhchan came to 
invite me to a feast, and all the Fenians of Eire^ who had 
been present, accompanied him to bis house. The banquet- 
ing hall had been prepared for our reception at that time, and 
the giant was dragged into the middle of the house, and was 
there placed in the sight of all present. They asked him who 
he was. * Eoc son of Diocan is my name,' replied he, * that 
is, I am son to the Legislator of Aengus of the Brugh in the 
south. My wife poured a current of surprising affection and 
a torrent of deep love upon Sgiath Breac, son of Dathcaoin 
yonder, who is your foster son, O Fionn ; it hurt my feelings 
severely to hear her boast of the swiftness and bravery of her 
lover in particular, and of the Fenians in general, and I de- 
clared that I would challenge him and all the Fenians of Eire, 
to nin a race with me ; but she sneered at me. I then went 
to my beloved friend, Aengus of the Brugh, to bemoan my 
fate ; and he metamorphosed me thus, and bestowed on me 
the swiftness of a druidical wind, as you have seen. This is 

The mnrmnring of the Ked Wind from the east. 

Is heard in its coarse by the strong tA weU as the weak ; 

A wind that blasts the bottom of the trees. 

And withers men, is that Bed Wind 1 

Old Poem. 

Hence we see that there was a supematttral agency attributed to the 
Red Wind from the east by the Irish ; in fact the wind being one of the 
pagan deities, it never lost any of its baneful influences in the popular 
superstitions of the Celtic race, and charm-mongers attributed much 
evil influence to its ell^ts, and were wont to conjure it very menacingly 
in their spells. 
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ftt5Afl), T17A|l ho COt)4^[tCAbA]|lf I ) A5A|* Af |Ab fAI) TQO 

^s^aIa &i b/ A|i Aij c-ACAc, ' A5^r "^l l>^'*'5 ^1^ ^1^ I^T^IS* 
eAii)u]]t bo 8ic A3Af bo 6ocA|t Oftit).' ^a|i f |ij bo l^]5eA6 

AT) C-ACAC A]t f]ubAl t)AC A|t b-feAf bU]PP C^*|t 5AbA6 ]t]f ; 

5u|i Ab uA^b f IP AC^ At) feAp-f ocaI ' iDAji ]ta5Ab Roc 50 
ceAcpbiPp/ Sttf* ^b 6 fit) fuAfsUb ho ce^fce, a Cboij^iD," 

A|t 'plOpI). 

" Bei]i boAb AjAf beAppAcc," A|t Coo^t), '' ]f ii)6fi Ap 
c-u|i^^|tbu5Ab n7eAT)n)Ai)i) A5Af A]5]opcA a be]c A5 &if- 
b^occ ]t]oc ; A5Af AbA]]t tt^on) Ai)0]f c|teAb |Ab pA r^\te ]f 
1oi)5Ai)CA]6e f A!) b-7^fe]i)i) ?'' 

a bfeA]iA Kiniwe At) rs^ii riT) t»ioc/' a]i TF]oi)t), 

O-5IAC b53A|t ACA fAI) b-'p6|t}t)> ^Z^X ^\ 8eA|l|t1)A A 
b-'p|Ai)i)A]5eACC ^tiATQ Iao| 1)^ buAji) pAc b]Ab bo Ti)eAbAl|l 
A]5e. 2lcA ioi)5i)A e]le A5tt|i)i)^ &a6oi), beAp ac^ A5AT0f a 
le feACc Ti)-bl]A5Ai)f)A^ ^'S^X ^1 fl ^^^ T^t) l^ -^S^f nj^ftb 
f Ai) d|6ce ;* A5Af d^ b-toi)t)rA l]Ofi»pA beAi) eile 't)^ !• 2lcA 
loi)5i)A e|le At)i), 6A6ot), bu]i)e ^iftiSce bfof 5AC ]te 
Ti).blf A5A]i) nT*T*Pt)0 ^S^r buii)]opi) ; A5Af beA|icA|t clAt)i) 
bo Ao bl|A$A]t) b]Of f ||i|t|ot)i) ; ASAf beiji^b ffeii) cIai)1) ai) 
bl|A5A]i) A b]Of ]oi)A ri)i)AO|. 2lc^ lopspA e^le A5uit)i>> 
^AboOi fleAg Ac^ A5Art)fA, &a6oi), rl^A5 7^]AC|tA ibic 
C]i|OTi)cuiot); A5Af x)\ 66]i) u]tc6|b ^ Thb^A^s a |tAWA; ASAf 
1)1 fc]5 be6 Aop ijeAc bV b-ceADsrijAb \ p-bfAjJ a b-witl^W-'' 
"Be||t buAb A5Af beAppAcc a ]1]5 T^fe^otje," A|i Cop^ij, 

'']f buAbAC TDeAbA^ft-b^AlAC b]1)t)-b|t|AC|tAC CADAf CU| 
A3Af AbAjft l]0rt) A1)0]f CfieAb fA D-AbA|lCA|t 'o^beACC 
PblW 50 CeAC CbttAI)l)A P' " 

" 21 bfeA|iA A f iitfope f IP nioc, A Cbop^ip/' A|i piopi;. 

I t)e6 'rAi) l& A5ur TQAtib 'r AI) o|6ce, i.e. ifea</ at night and aUve in (Ac 
morning. This is a myth, and has some meaning which we cannot 
now fathom. In the Irish Nennius, published by the ArchsBological 
Society (p. B06), we find the following, which may be analogous :— *' Cnf 
1)*T05Ai)CA U ClaATQ ni\c Ho|f. fen cei) ce^i^ nil r«cc iQ.bl)A6A9« l«>c« 
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1I1J history for joQ ; and yon ought to be well satisfied with 
all the hurt and injury you have inflicted upon me already.' 
The giant was thereupon set at libeityy and we could not leani 
where he betook himself. The proverb, ' As Boc came to the 
house of Fionn,* has originated from that circumatanoe ; and 
so that is the answer to your question, O Conan," said Fionn. 

^ Win victory and blessings/* said Conan, *' and, as it con* 
tributes much to my satisfaction and amusement to listen to 
you^ ptay inform me now what are the greatest wonders found 
among the Fenians.'^ 

'' I will give you a true account of that/' replied Fionn. 
'' There is a deaf man among the Fenians ; and there never 
was a lay or poem composed on Fenian subjects which he has 
Hot stored up in his memory. There is another wonder found 
among us, that is, a woman, who has been my wife during 
the last seven years, and who is alive by day and dead by 
night, yet there is no woman I love so well as her. There is 
another strange wonder, namely, a certain man who is each 
alternate year a male and female : children are bom to him 
while a male, and he himself bears children while a female. 
We have another wonder, that is, the spear of Fiachra son of 
Criomthann, which is in my possession, its point inflicts no 
injury, yet no person escapes alive against whom it is cast 
haftwise.'* 

" Win victory and blessings, O Fenian king," said Conan, 
'' it is with clear memory and sweet words you relate these 
things. Tell me now the meaning of the by-word, ' the hos- 
pitality of Fionn in the house of Cuanna.* " 

" I will tell you the truth concerning that, O Conan,'' said 



bttcuc A AI191Q, X ^DAelCATOATQ. (Three wonders at Clonmacnois. A man 
witbottt a head during the ipaoe of seyen years. Inte Bttcac was his 
name, Le. Maltamain. We hare our stories about C0U19 5^9 ceAiiQ, 
and more than this, it has come down to our own time. 
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0]f\r>, CAO|lce, 9X)^c UjAib, <D]A|tii9U]b 0'4)uibi)ej 
A5Af iDffe ; Aoi) bo lAec]b 6u]i)i) a|i tbulUc CbA]fti)i) pe^fi- 
5A1II, 5Ai|t]b 6 iu]iDoeAc>tt)AC ; As^t ^|t 5-c6]5 s-cojOi 
6a6oi>> 6]tAi)i S5edU]i)5, Se^ft <Dubj Lua]c LuACA]]t^ 

A5AI* 2ll7-UA|ll ; 1)|0]t C|At) bU|T)P 50 b-f!ACA11)A]|t A^AC a6- 

5A|ib 4iftb-Ti)5ft Ctt5A|i}0i A5Af 5AbAl ]A]i|tA]i)0 |ie ija Ajf 
^15®> ^3^r "Jw^ ^3 rsi^^^cAb A p-3lA]c i)A 5A]ble ;* ASAf 
^ry^ox) 55 AopcujAft ]opA 8|A]5 A5 f suAbA ad aca]3 tio|ii>- 
pe. * NeAC oAfDi) b'A i;*A5AllTi)A fiib* A|t njffe, jluAif lOf 
4!)|A|tTi)a]b 6'4>u]bi)e ]oi)A i)-b|Ai3, ^5^r ^1<^^ ^1W o|1]ia. 
6>1l»5in)n T^T^ TV>9 ^5^r ^T? c|i]U|t e^le b] Aip focAifi a 

1)-blA13 Obl^ltTDAbA ASAf AO ACA]5, A3Af |ltt3AI17A||t Al|i 
4>l)]A]lfDU]b, A3Af 1)10|t C\t)r) f ]1)1) A]|l Al) ACAC 1)^ A]]! Al) 

ItJSloPi ^11^ ^o peAjtAb ce6 bo^lbce b|tA0]3eAccA^ ^1^11^ W> 

^5^r 1^^ > 5^ ^^[^ b-]!eAf bU|piJ C:^ COT>A]]t ^oqati jAb tl^^i 

A3Af ]:eACA]t) b^A b-Ctt3Af feACAfi? (iA|i i)-31apa6 bo'ij ce6) 
bo coDA|tc ceAC cot)u]ll c|t)t)-eAbc]tofi7 df ]rt)]oll ad ^ca 
AH) f 03Af ; bo caAbiDAitt add f^^ ceAC, A3Af bo b| f A]cce 

1 ^ 9-5U]c 9A 5A]ble. A curiotts idea—fancy a giant, baring a great 
iron lamp-post tied to his back» and instead of a lamp a granting hog 
placed therein ; while a sprightly young woman was pushing him on be- 
fore her with all her might ; this is certainly a ludicrous representation 
of sloth and energy. The pig, to be sure, is a popular emblem of Mloth ; 
'* as large as a pig," is a common phrase. The boar forms a prominent 
feature in the Hindoo mythology. 

* Ceo boflbte bfiofSeACCA. The dark mysterious mUt o/druidUm, — The 
druids were believed to have the power to conjure into existence mists 
and fogs. Probably I cannot speak better on this matter than by quo* 
ting the following from an old Irish poem, now in my possession t— 

" btt bub Ai) ceo ub CAbAb 6ufi)i), 
^1) bub-ceo boflb rise i)a i7-bttUA6^ 
Cu5 ceo n^ttfc njAft ^AllAfi^b btt]i7i), 
Ke'n CATiiJSAni fOAll ir bcAttc bVyi fluAJ. 

Hsxxy CA]ceti bfiA], oi ruUiti nOi 
If loiiybA Uec bef Aft \}^\i ; 
Olfi cAfbtieA* 6ai9 CO qs ni)i>, 
t<o benFAr C0I5 bo A|t ccUtu" 
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Fionn. ''Oisin, Caoilte, Mac Lughaidh^ DiarmaidO'Daibhne, 
and I myself happened one day, above all otber days^ to be 
on the summit of Cairn Feargall : we were accompanied by 
our five hounds, namely^ Bran^ Sceoluing, Sear Dubh^ Laath 
Lnachar, and Anuaill. We had not been long there when we 
perceived a rough, tall, huge giant approaching us. He car- 
ried an iron fork upon his back, and a grunting hog was placed 
between the prongs of the fork ; a young girl of mature age 
followed and forced the giant on his way before her. Let some 
one go forward, and accost those (people), said I. Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne followed, but did not overtake them. The other 
three and I started np, and followed Diarmuid and the giant. 
We overtook Diarmuid, but did not come up with the giant 
or the girl ; for a dark, gloomy, druidical mist showered down 
between ns and them, so that we could not discern what road 
they took. When the mist cleared away« we looked around us, 
and discovered a light- roofed comfortable-looking house, at the 
edge of the ford, near at hand. We proceeded to the house, 



Dark was that mist that enreloped ua. 

The black mythic miat of the druids ; 

It bore a black withering cloud like a mantle over ua. 

Which portended treachery to our hosts. 

Caicer, the dmid, said^we cannot avoid it- 
Many a champion shaU be laid on the plain ; 
For it has been foretold to me — 
That many a sword shall be laid on the plain. 

It is said that the Cst'lkaeA Biorar can caU into existence a druidical 
mist that is fittal to mortals. But it was a druidical mist that gave 
Fionn the opportunity of foretelling the fitte of Ireland. 

*' Cp6b bo*f| QeuU bot^cA a ciu|c. 
Do 19U& 6]Tie \ie b-6<) UAin ?** 

Tell us the meaning of this dark cloud from the north, 
Which has enveloped Eire in an instant ? 

Mac CumhttiWi Prophecy* 
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fion^A}Vt) AjAf b^ t]ob|iAib tt]|tce, 6a6oi>, c|obtttt]b b|o6 
A3Af e^rSAii Ac-j4i|ib 1 A|ti)tt]6e ajji a bf^uAC ; A3Af eAf CA))i 
tttt)A A]|t bjiaAC Ai) qob|tA]b e]le ; A^Af Af 6 bo b| a f qj; 
A|i A 5-qoi)o, 05U0C |r]0|t-AorbA f poi^llAc A5 leAP-a|i- 
fAiPO AD bojiuif bV|t U]ri) 6eir; ^5^r l^oi) ^5-^l»!W 
]Oi)A fa]6e ]O0A focA^rt; A5Af acac indft AiQti7]i) Ac-5A|tb 
Aft b|taAC cefi)e A5 bftucAb ft^uice ; A5Af 1*50155 booo-lfAC 
bo'o leAc efle bo'x) ze]r)e A5Af b^ fu^l bfeA5 ]oi)A ceADi), 
A5A|' bJji fi?AC |TD|teAf ^iD bfeA5 ad 5AC f ujl b^ob ; A5Af bo 
b| |te]ce A rqS A5Ar bol5^D 5®^l ^1S^ ^S^r ceADD cfott- 
6ab A]|ii A5Af b^ ASAftc 6ab-50ftTt) A]5e, A5Af ce^cfte cof a 
ttA]CDe f AOi ; A5At* bo bj cA|lleAC a D-iAftcAjt ad ^56 A5Af 
]ODA|t ojAfi-sUy ttiiDpe; ASAf Df ItA^b bo btt^SeAD fAD 
ceAC Acc fiD ; A5Af f aiilce ]u>ibA]DD A5 dsUoc da Uac- 

Uftf AD> AJAf bo ftt|5eA6lDA]|l A 5-CU15|0ft fO|l UflUjl DA 

•>?ttt15De A5Ar A|i 5-cu|5 5-co|d iDAille itfDD- 43feADCA|t 
iiii7Al-^fA]5 b'pblODD njic CuTbA^U (A]t ojIaoc da Uac- 
u|tf ad) A5Af b'A n)U]X)z\ji/ 'f^ l]on}/ a]i ad c-acac, 'd^ac 
b*]Aft|tA]6 ACCtt]DDl6^ A5Af 5AD A beA5 D^ A Tbd|t bo b^A- 
DAib A^ft be/ 5]6eA6 b'fei]i5|6 ]oda feAfAib A5Af bo 711D 

illbAl-pOfA]5 btt^DD- C|06 C|t^CC C^|Dlb ^OCA 0]t1DfA A|t 
AD l^CA^H |fD# A5Af d10|1 A]|t5 D^AC X]V 0|l?DfA ACC CaO^IcO^ 

A5Af bo b] bV 6a5Cao]d^ 50 iDdft* * CfteAb ad ^ascaotd^ 
bo 5Dt (A|t f eA|t DA leAc-uftf ad) a CbAo^lce, acc ^i|t5e 
A1DAC A5Af cAbA||t beoc leAc A|* bo ]t05A c|ob|ta]b Y ad 
b-|!Aicce cttfD FblDD?* 4)o HID CAOjlce AtbUb f^D* A5Af 
CU5 IAd da b-«Af5]tA|8e urbA le|f A5Af Ctt5 bAibf a ], A5Af 
b']b^of beoc A|]xe, A5Af bo b| bUf idcaIa u|ftce ad feAb 
b^of bV b-5l ; A5Af bUf ad boiDblA]f ad cad bo cu]]«eAf 
bAiD ceADD h 5u|i 6l|t5lb 5Aece c|i66 A5Af A]t5eADDA ad 
hz^}f bAiD, A5Af 50 b-cADSAbAft A]C]b]5e Dl^be CU5A1D; 
A5Af d1 rt)6fi 5U|i iDlODD-AlCDlseAb id^, A5Af bA mS 50 
tD6|i 6a5cao]d^ CbAO]lce f A TDe]fe be]C iDAp f id D^ F^*^' 
^ocA ito^ibe fiD5 50 D-bttbAT|tc 65IAOC da leAC-uin-AD l« 
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before which spread a lawn upon which were two fouutains; 
at the brink of one fountain lay a rude iron vessel, and a vessel 
of bronze at the brink of the other. Those we met in the 
house were, an aged hoary-headed man standing by the door 
jamb to the right hand, and a beautiful maid sitting before 
him; a rough, rude, huge giant before the fire, busily cooking 
a hog ; and an old man at the other side of the fire, having an 
iron-grey head of hair, and twelve eyes in liis head, while the 
twelve sons (germs) of discord beamed in each eye : there was 
also in the house a ram with a white belly, a jet-black head, 
dark-green horns, and green feet ; and there was in the end 
of the house a hag covered with a dark ash-coloured garment : 
there were no persons in the house except these. The man at 
the door-post welcomed us ; and we five, having our five 
hounds with us, sat on the floor of the bruighean. ' Let sub- 
missive homage be done to Fionn Mac Cumhaill, and his 
people,* said the man at the door-post. ' My case is that of 
a man begging a request, but obtaining neither the smaller nor 
the greater part of it,* said the giant; nevertheless he rose up 
and did respectful homage to us. After a while, I became 
suddenly thirsty, and no person present perceived it but Ca- 
(nHc, who began to complain bitterly on that account* ' You 
have no cause to complain, Caoilte,* said the man of the door- 
post, ' but only to step outside and fetch a driuk for Fionn, 
from whichever of the fountains you please.* Caoiite did so, 
and fetched the bronze vessel brimful to me, and gave me to 
drink ; I took a drink from it, and the water tasted like honey, 
while I was drinking, but bitter as gall when I put the vessel 
from my lips ; so that darting pains and symptoms of death 
seized me, and agonising pangs from the poisonous draught. I 
could be but with difficulty recognised ; and the lamentation of 
Caoiite, on account of my being in that condition, was greater 
than that he had before given vent to on account of my thirst. 
The man of the door-post desired Caoiite to go out and bring 
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CAO|lce bttl A117AC A5Af beoc bo*v qobftAtb e|le bo ca- 
b^iiic ctt5Aii)f A : 50 T>-beAii|ti)A C^oilce AtpU f^i), 30 b-cu5 
Ui) i)A b-eAr5]tAt6e iAfii)U]8e cu^^ny ; ^s^f [ite^ f eA6 a 
b-dlA 6Afi7 pt b-f uAftAf bo teAt)r)ZA caca p^ coTbUi^i? |t|Ati9 
beA^*fttlAi75 bA it)6 l]oii) i)A f |d le ija fe||ibe ; AjAf njAfi 
bo cuffteAf boil)' ceAiyo 1> cA]i7]6 ido 8a]6 A3Af 1D0 beAlb 
ffe|i) ojifi), AjAf bA la]f)i)eAc lttAc-5A]|teAC le m' ibttiocifi 

")r "^V^ n^ b'f ]Af|iA|6 feAfi At) qjje, * A|t bftu^ce ai) tbuc 
bo h] fAi) 5-coi|ie?' 'jf bfiu|ce/ A|i aij c-acac^ '^S^f 
CAb]tAi6 A fiO]iji) bArbfA ?' ' C|teAb Ap f^oipp cu5A]f u||t^e P 
A|i feA|t Ap cfje. ''CttSAf ceACftATi>A8 6e]]te b'lpl)]Ot)r) 
A5Af bV co]p/ Aft At) c-ACAc, ' ^S^f '^O ceACft Aft^Ab 6ef ]te 
e^le bo ceAC|tA|t 05^06 lp\)]Wf ^S^f -^^ ceACfiAtbAb l]t)r) 
bAii) |:§]i); A5Af a bfu>|Tt) A5Af a c^ftji bo'p f5ol65 fe A|t 
At> b-cAob caU bo'tj ze]i)ef asaj* bo'p cA]ll|5 &b f |A|t ]f At) 
5-cu|l; A3Af A cu|i-uf3Al bu|Cfe A3Af bo'p ipjjoi) 63 db a 
c-|!OCA||i,' *)r b|t]ACA|i bAtbfA/ A|t f eA|t AI) qje, '3U|t 
iDA|fc bo ]iO|i)t)]r 1-' ' jr bfi]AfcA|i bAtbr^^ A|t ap Ttefce^ 
^3UYt Ab olc At) ftofi)!) bAtbfA ], dift bo 6eA]tn)AbA td& f6]r) 
u]Ti)pe, A3Af A3^ ]iAi6 fip, CU3 f i6e Aft ai) 3-ceACftATt)A|D 
bo b^ A|t bdAlA^b 11)0 ceACftA]|t d3lAoc f6]i) A3Af |tu3 le^f 

ir ^v 3-c»ii h ^3^r n^ S^^ ^s^ b-iceAb. )x aw ni) bo 

jAbAbAjt At) ceAC|tA|t A i)-6ii)^Acc bo le]c a 3-clo]6]ii)e 
A3 l^thboAlA AI) Tte|ce^ 3]6eA6 i)^o|t ca||t ]*|i) A]|t, acc 
Aii)a]l bo t3]i)i)FeAbA0]f bo cloc i)6 bo cA|t|ta]3; 3u|t 
b'fe|3]oi) bd|b ftt]6e ]Ot)A i)-]oi)Ab ffe|i) a |i]f. '4)A|i ii)o 

Ca]f / A|i At) C-63-lAOC ]OI)A jtAbAbAft AI) bA fu]l b6A3, ' If 

ii)A]|t3 b'A|i Ab cu|beAccA ai) ceACftA|t ^sIaoc bo l&Y3|0f 
b'Aoi) CAeytA Ait)A]i) a 3-caib b'^ce b'A T)-A]n)6eo]i) ]oi)a 
*-ri^50^ir«/ A3Af A|i fit) b'6i|i3]8 CttiD At) |ie]ee, ASAf 
3AbAf A|t A cof A^b 6 ; 30 b-cu3 uftcA]t A]i)ri)10 Ac-3A|ib 
cA|i bojiur -<^n)Ac bo'i) iteice, 30 b-cAftlA ceAjtc a 6|ton)A |ie 

l^^ ^3^r V] f ACAfDAlU 6 fit) A1DAC ft. Jf 3A||l]b t)A bjAlJ 
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tne a drink from the otber fountain. Caoilte obeyed^ and 
brought me the iron vessel brimful. I never underwent so 
much hardship in battle or conflict as I then suffered^ while 
drinking^ in consequence of the bitterness of the draught ; but 
as soon as I put the vessel from my lips^ I recovered my own 
colour and appearance^ and that gave joy and happiness to 
my people." 

''The man of the house then asked if the hog which was in 
the boiler was yet cooked. 'It is cooked/ replied the giant^ 
' and allow me to divide it.' ' How wiU you divide it ?* said 
the man of the house. * I will give one hind quarter to Fionn 
and his hounds ; the other hind quarter to Fionn's four men ; 
the fore part to myself; the chine and rump to the old man^ 
who sits at the opposite side of the fire^ and to the hag in 
yonder corner ; and the giblets to you^ and the young woman 
who is opposite to you.* ' I pledge my word/ said the man 
of the house, ' you have divided it very fairly.' ' I pledge 
my word/ exclaimed the ram, ' that the division is very unfair^ 
so far as I am concerned^ for I have been altogether forgotten.' 
And so saying, he immediately snatched the quarter that lay 
before my four men, and carried it away into a corner, where 
he began to devour it. The four men instantly attacked the 
ram all at once with their swords, but, though they laid on 
violently, it did not affect him in the least, and the blows fell 
away as from a stone or rock, so that they were forced to re- 
sume their seats. ' Upon my veracity, he is doomed for evil 
who owns as companions such four fellows as you are, who 
tamely suffer one single sheep to carry away your food, and 
devour it before your faces,' exclaimed the man with the twelve 
eyes ; and at the same time going up to the ram, he caught 
him by the feet, and gave him a violent pitch out of the door, 
so that he fell on his back on the ground ; and from that time 
we saw him no more. Soon after this the hag started up, 
and having thrown her asby-grcy coverlet over my four men, 
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ojAii-JlAf -*|i ipo ceAC]tA]t osIaoc^ 50 i)-beAft|ti)A ce^cfte 
teAD6i|i|6 cfiioDDA c]i)ih]fW b]ob ! 2l|t a f A|Cf ]t) f]D bAib- 
f A bo 5Ab nAibAi) A5Af ^iD-eAsU n^fe, A5Af At) cai) bo 
niotAY5 .65IAOC DA leAC-a)tf Ai) f ^i)^ a bubA]|ic Ifoii) bul ]01)a 

^AmtAb fd]1) AJAf T1)0 CeA1)9 bO CU]t ]ODA UCC AJAf COblA. 

Oo ]i]i)eAf : A3Af b'fe]]i5]6 ai) cA^UeAC A5Af bo bA]i!i a 
b-|oi)Afi bAH) ceAC|iA]t dsUoc^ ^S^f 1^1* ij-buifeAcc SAnjfA 
irtiATtAf ]0i)A |tACCA]b tr&]i) ^Ab; A5Af bA luAC5A]|teAC 
l|Oit)fA X]r)' '21 )^]ot/ A|i 05IAOC I)* leAC-u|%fAi}^ 'aij 
]0i)5PA leACfA fuije A5Af 6|tbu5A8 ai) qse 7*0?' Oo 
8eA|ibAf i)AC f ACA ]t]ATi) ^oij5i)A bA Tijo l]orn f fe]i) 'i);^ 6. 
* 8^]feA6^' ^ijpeof Ab tJ^]t) a 5-c]aU fub bu]c/ Aft ai) t-65- 

IaOC. ' 9ll) C-ACAC Ub bo C01)A|lCA]f A]t b-CU]f, A5Af Al) 

t!)ttC A3 T57i6aca8 a p-31a]c i)A 3A]ble, a ffe fub caU fe, 
A3Ar Aijleirse ir aid]tu bo; AjAf a r1 fo aid ^ocAi|ife 
Ai) }Vit]or) bo b] bV tS^iAbA, &a6oo, ai) lijeAijijToijA; ASAf f3iir 
AbA At)nfeAt)t)n)r)A At) le]t3e l6; 6f|t c^^b ai) TbeAi)i}ti79A le 
pjtAp t)A fill iDA|i 1)^ b-c^]6 Ai) cof le bl]A3A]p. 2li) ^30- 

153' ub CaU da ful p^ATb^A, A9 rA03Al C] Allu]3CeA|l Afy 

A3Af ]]• cfiejf e 1)^1 3AC ijeAc ft ; AjAf b^A 8eA]tbA6 f ]ij bo 
cu^ji ffe AI) |ie^ce A|t i)e]ii)i)V 2li) ]te^ce ub bo copAjtCAjf, 
c]Ot}i)ZA At) bu|t)e ca]3teA|t leff*. 2lt) CA]lleAC ub caU, ad 
Cft]t)e ^ f ft]t), A3Af c^|oi) A b-ftAbAC bo ceAC|tA|t 03IAOC ; 
A3Af At) b^i c]obftA^b Af A]t ]b]f At) b^ 6]3, At) b|t6A3 A3Af 
At) fiTiit)t)e' ctti3ceA|t AfbA; dm if tD]l|f le bu]i)e At) 

1 CA]lleAc, "fc. Old age ii aptly repieseated as a withered hag clad in 
a motley garment. The Hindoos oonuder that CaU, cA]WeAC ? was fk» 
male Time ; she is represented holding a scimitar in her hand. — Aeiai, 
Trana. toI. III. p. 46. 

' i^oloSi in the present common acceptation of the word, means /«r- 
mer ; but it also means old man. An old man having twelve glancing 
TigiUnt eyes is a beautiful picture of the world. 

* 21q bbtift^S A5ur AI) fbifiTviye. FaUehood and Thtih are beautifully re* 
presented as draughts qaaff<^ by the thirsty from two fotmtains > the 
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metatnoi^hoBed them into four wiltiered drooping-headed old 
men ! When I saw that I ti'as seized with great fear and 
akrai ; and when the man of the door-post perceived this, he 
desired me to come over to him, place my head on his bosom, 
and sleep. I did so ; and the hag got np, and took her co- 
Terlet off my four men ; and, when I awoke, 1 found them 
restored to their own shape, and that was a great happiness to 
me.^ * O Fionn,' asked the man of the door-post, ' do you 
feel surprised at the appearance and arrangements of this 
liouse P I assured him that I never saw anything which sur- 
prised me more» ' Well then I will explain the meaning of 
•all these things to you,' said the man. ' The giant carrying 
the grunting hog between the prongs of the iron fork, whom 
you first saw, is he who is yonder, and his name is sloth : she 
who is close to me, is the young woman who had been forcing 
him along, tJiat is bkergy ; and skerot compels sloth for- 
ward with her ; for ekergy moves in the twinkling of the eye, 
\bl greater distance than the foot can travel in a year. The old 
man of the bright eyes yonder, signifies the world ; and he 
is more powerful than any one, which has been proved by his 
tendering the ram ix)werle8s. That ram, which you saw, sig- 
nifies the CRIMKS of the man. That hag there beyond is 
withering old agr, and her clothing has withered your four 
men : the two wells, from which you drank the two draughts, 
mean falsehood and truth ; for while telling a lie one finds 

water of Tmlh wm bitter and disagreeable to the taste but wholesome to 
the thirsty, while that of FfaUekood was sweet, but afterwards caused 
aching pain aad torments. Great powers were attributed by the ancients 
to their sacred fountains. We read in Stanihnrst of a well at Old Leigh« 
lin, by which people used to swear, when drinking of the water ; but 
whoever had the temerity to swear fldsely, the water wouM spout forth 
from him as if his entrails had been bored in order to give it a passage. 
In the loAbAft l>tteAci9Acly (hish Version of Kennius, edited by the Ber. 
Dr. Todd for the Arch«ologieal Society, p. 210), we read— *' t)A copAtt 
f lUb YQ ttincetiATb o iipb 9)aca rAfn ; iVAtib ro ceco]|i fp z] blatter 19 ^aU 
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b|ifeA5 As^i bfeApAn?, AjAf ]f feA]tb p-e^ 6eoi3 ] ; A5Af Cu- 

AWA A b-jl)1)]rClUll To'AlUlTOri ffe]!), A3Af 1)] A1)0 ]•<> S^^^C- 

A151TI? be]c ; ASAf zu^^r 5T»^6 feAStbA^reAC 6tt]Cfe a pb]i)0, 
A]t Tt)^Ab b-eA5i)A A5Ar c-6]]t6eA|iCAif, 3U|i Ab u]n)e f]t) 
bo cuTfteAf If i)A jiACCAjb ]Ab a|i bo c]oi)i), ]oi)uf 50 
b-t:A]C|r|i)i) cu ; AjAf bA ' o^beACC pbipi) 50 ceAC CbuAi)- 
Da' A]i)]fTj A1) rS^iln 50 be]|ie ai) botbA^t) ; ^SAf cAbA]|t 
bo Tbu]i7qit A c-|:ocA]|i treAfCA, A5Af cobluij a 5-cu]5]0ft 
30 it)A]b]oi)n.' ^Z^T ^ ]t]i)eATUA]|i AfbU f]p, asa]* a|i 

TnUf3lA6 6tt]017 Af 1 ^1C ^ |lAbAfTJA||t, A]t Tt)ullAC CbA]Tt171) 
"peAtlSAjl, A3Af A]t 3-C0|l) A3Af Afl D-A]]tTD ^01)^]% b-|:0CA]]t. 

3u|t Ab 6 fw |:uAf3lA6 bo ce]fce a Cboi)^]i)/' A]t "piotji), 
" A3Af c]teAb bo be|]i o|ic be]c itjAfi f o 3AI) coblA bo 66a- 
ijAib; 6||i ]f |:AbA le ^eAfi cocTt7A]]tce n)v^ 3AI) bul bo 

Wise ifei r 

•' 1-^15 ^r A "Fbl W A|i CoijAi), '* o]]t If 5Ai]i]b l]OT beic 
A3 CAO^Tbi^eAf corbTt^ le cfe]le 3uf b-c|i^fcA, A3Af AbA^ft 
l]oiij Ai>0]f c«i i7-beA]ti7A6 A1J iDojib pbHoi)* a|i b-cuf | 
ij-fe||iliji>, A3ttf c^ Ipi) bo b| A3^ b^Ai^Atb ?" 

"a bfeA]tfA A flMWe fit) niOc/' Aft pfODl). ''T^Jl] 

n)]c CeA]tn)AbA 2l)il-beo]l ibic ai) 4)eA3A8*, bo it^Q a 



z] 17A i7*becA, coQAb Afft i}Ac Uii)ujb bAei^e a cAbAll acc Ti)Y()er cesnjAb 
cTtoicb." The foUowiDg is the translation given in that publication. — 
" Ther« are two wells in Airthera. to the eastward of Armagha. He 
who tastes of one of them is immediately dead. If the other well is 
gased upon three times, it immediately dwells and drowns the person 
who so gazes. Hence it is people dare not touch them, except wretches 
(i.e. the desperate) alone." In a note. Airthera is said to be Oiriar in 
the county of Armagh, and the wonder is then differently described. 
*^ StcAfc bA c]bttA]b A i7.0ntftceAttA|b J. o 21ftb 9)aca fo^fi^ ]t} c{ fbeAf Mfc? 
]f} bAttA qbTiAb bfb cftu, 1 hjb rAesUcb, T17 c] fbeAf AYto|ld, 1 17] t^at 
iyecl)CAYt fee A ce|le, cova6 Aftte x\V 0^ Iaiqati U|rce ijeccATft b}b b'ol.** 
Thus translated :— *' There are two wells in Oirthear, viz. east of Ard- 
macha ; the person that drinks the water of one of the wells will be poor, 
And the person that drinks the water of the other will be rich ; and no one 
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it sweety but it becomes bitter at the last. Caanna from In- 
nistoil is my own name; I do not reside here, bat having 
conceived a wonderful love for you, Fionn, on account of 
your superiority in wisdom and general celebrity, 1 therefore 
put those things into the way before you, in order that I might 
see you. And this story shall be called, to the end of the 
world, the Hospitality of Cuanna's House to Fionn. Let you 
and your men come together, and do ye five sleep until morn- 
ing.' Accordingly we did so, and, when we awoke in the 
moniing, we found ourselves on the summit of Cairn Fearg- 
aill, with our hounds and arras by us. So there is the answer 
to your question, Conan,'' said Fionn ; " and what is the 
reason you remain as you are, and go not to sleep i" 

" Cease, Fionn," replied Conan, " for it seems but a short 
time as yet that we have been engaged in pleasant conversa- 
tion ; so now tell me, where the Dord Fian was first made in 
Erin, and how many men were employed in making it." 

" I will tell you the truth about that matter," said Fionn. 
*^ Eathoir, Ceathoir, and Teathoir, the three sons of Cearmad 

knows one of them from the other, and therefore no person dare drink 
the water of either of them." It would be an ahnost endless task to enter 
upon the supernatural properties attributed to lakes, rivers, and wells 
hy the pagans of Ireland, as weU as by those of almost all countries of 
the world. Howeyer, to shew that a belief, analogous to that of the 
ancient Irish, in the supernatural properties of water, still exists in the 
east, it is sufficient to mention the three lakes in the countries adjacent 
to the Nile, whose names are derived from dsrut tears, according to the 
Puranaa, The name of the first is SocdirUt or Tears of Sorrow ; the se- 
cond is called Henh&trUt or Tears of Joy , the third, Anand&sru^ or 
Tears of inward pleasurable sensation. There are many strange legends 
recorded in tlie Puranaa concerning these lakes. — Vide Asiat, Trans. 
Yol. III. p. 341. Vide note infra. 

1 t)ottb v]^i) appears to have been a wind instrument of music ; it is 
celebrated in all Fenian poems, and supernatural powers are often attri« 
buted to its notei. 

> Cti] iQK CoAttrQAbA Q))lbeo|l iij|c At) DA56Ae. Tuatha Dedanan chiefs, 
and, probably, celebrated musicians. Dagdae, in our text corruptly 
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v-^mv,^ ^1^ ^cuf 1 ; 6Acoirs CeAcoim ASAf CeACoim 
A ihAi)iDO0T>A ; A5Af i)Aei)ii)Aji bo h] bV r«lt)l"? ; ^5^1^ T^^ 
iD]C Coi)^]!)* bo ]i|i)e 'da 6|ai5 ^d ^ ; AS^r DAewAii ba 
cai)a6 le^r ^» vo 50 ]i^iDi8 ffe iDife) ^S^f CAesAb CADAf 
IfoiDfA 6, 5UTi Ab 6 T}^ trttAj^Ub bo ceifce, a CboijAii)/' 

Aft piooD. 

'' Bei]t buAb ASAf beAPDACu/' A|i Cooai), '' ASAf ]PDir 

bAfi) Apoif CAiiibeAcc Bbn^li? -AS^r SseoU^DS* nto^^i 

C>eA5A6, was supposed to have been the great deity of the Tnatha De- 
danans, or the sun. All the druids of this people were called CUiji> 
t)A5bAe, or Deaghadh, and an indiyidual in the text is called iqac A9 
t)A5&A6, (with the article ai)) son of the Dagdae, a mode of expression 
in Irish calculated to show that this being was not of the human race. 
Among the Hindoos, the y IlUh of Cartica, or Aswina, was dedicated to, 
or called Daghda, in a note ; the days called Dagkda, or burnt, are ra- 
riable, and depend on some inauspicious ooqjunction. Yide AtiaL Ite^ 
search, vol. III. p. 263. 

1 t)o }^]r)xf A i7-6mT^i>. Made in Ireland, From this mode of express- 
ion it appears that the bo^tb pAf) was not first inyented in Ireland, 
t I^ArA Cof}A)i), a Fenian chieftain. 

sbfiAV A5ArS5eolA|05. Namps. of ^onn^s faronrite bounds. Sseo. 
Iaivs is sometimes written ceolbfon, sweet-voice^ of which the name in 
common use is undoubtedly a coiruption. On the metamorphosis of hu- 
man beings into woItcs, among the wonders of Ireland (see leAbAft 
bfieACijAc, edited by the Rev. Dr. Todd, Introduction, pp. 204, 205). And 
in a note, another rersion is given as follows : — ^^ ^^Skjc Attofle bAfoe a 
i).6ttYQb .1 nl lA|5!)e f AeUfb a i)-0ntA|50, c^ASAib a |i]cl)CA|b ioac Cni#, 
]q CA17 TT A]\ leo, -y TQAtibAib x)a b*I^b]le vo hex i)A t^ac Cnte, 1 ^AsbAyb A- 
cotipu irejij, |i) CAtj qA5A]b Af ija coiJtiAcl)CA]b A|cbi)151b b^A u>U)i;cefiA]b 
CA17 A coftpu t>o cufiyfcusAdy A\i b|A cuti>rcA]bceti n\ ^ocf Ab ceAcbc cajIIT 
AT tjA cottpAfb ; 1 bfA c^yAc})ZDA}^ze\i Ati>U|cb be|b i)A cfiecbcA f\t) i)A coti- 
pAfb AijbrtjA ci5A|b T b|5 jij ^eo]l beA^s CAicA^b Aipujcb aija HAcUib." 
i.e. " There are certain people in Eri, viz. the race of Laighne Faelaidh, 
in Ossory ; they pass into the forms of wolves whenever they please, 
and kill cattle according to the custom of wolves, and they quit their 
own bodies ; when they go forth in the wolf-forms, they charge their 
friends not to remove their bodies ; for if they are moved, they will not 
be able to come again into their bodies ; and if they are wounded while 
abroad, the same wounds will be on their bodies in their houses ; and the 
raw fleshy devoured while abroad, will be in their teeth." The account 
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Milbheofl, aon of Dcagliadh, were those who first made it ia 
Erin ; and nine men were accastomed to play upon it. Fatha 
son of Conan made it after that, and nine men were wont to 
paform upon it, until it reached my time, and I employ fifty 
men to play it : so this is the solution of your question, O 
Conan,'' said Fionn. 

"Win victory and blessings," said Conan, ''and inform me 
what kindred have Bran and Sceoluing to yoa, where it was 

of two wolves, a man and wife, given by Giraldus CarobrenaiB, alluded 
to in the Introduction, p. 46, is that they were transformed into wolves 
every seventh year, in consequence of a curse imposed upon them by 
St. Naal, or Natalis, Abbot of Kilmanagh in the county of Kilkenny. 
This Saint flourished in the sixth century, and the cause of the curse, 
no doubt, if it was ever pronounced against them, was their obstinacy 
in adhering to the wicked abominations of paganism. Those human 
wolves had been banished to Meath, where they met a priest in the wood 
where they concealed themselves. The incident is said to have taken 
place ft short time before the arrival of Cambrenids in Ireland. Vide 
UAhAH bneACijAcI), (Ed. by Rev. Dr. Todd, p. 204, note.) The fol- 
lowmg is a portion of the wolves* address to the priest :— " Dc qnodam 
hominum genere sumus Ossyriensium ; nnde quolibet septennio per im- 
precationem sancti ci^usdam Natalis, scilicet Abbatis, duo, videlicet, 
mas et foemina, tam a formis, quam a flnibus exulare coguntur. For- 
mam enim hnmamtTn prorsus ezuentte iodnunt lupinam. Completo ven> 
septennii spatio, si forte superetitea fuerint» aliis duobus ipsorum loco 
simili conditione subrogatis, ad pristinam redeunt* tam patriam, quim 
naturam.*'~7op. Dist. 2, c. 19. The notion of human beings having 
been changed into wolves is not peculiar to Ireland. Lycaon was changed 
into a wolf by Jupiterv because he served up the body of a hostage as 
food for the deity. 

" Territus iUe fugit, nactusque silentia ruris, 
Ezulnlat, frustraque loqui conatnr ; ab ipso 
ColUgit OS rabiem, soUtst cupidine cssdis 
Yertitur in pecudes; et nunc quoque sanguine gaudet.* 

OM Metam. Fab. VII. v. 18. 

Feti-ssea of the Hindoo mythology had the power of separating his 
soul ftom his body. S. Natalis lived in the VI, as the learned Editor 
of the leAbAfi DfteAciyAC asseru, and the wolves in the XII century, 
and the Saint could scarcely have inflicted his curse upon individuals 
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C]OI)1)Af f UAftA^f ]Ab, A5Af C]A T)^ Z\l] n)]C ID^CAft bo h] 41CO 

" )t)i)e6f Ab n^ btt]c/' A]i )^]Ot)i). " )^eAcc i)Aoo bV 

b-C^]1)]6 Tl)0 Tb^CA]]t A]t CUA]|tb CUjATIJf A, feA8oi), 9l)tt|t- 

|iA]i)i7 ^uij5-cAon)* 1P510D Cb^iSs lij^c Nuasac, A5Af a 
be]]tbfiu]i TOA^lle ]tfe, ^aSoo, CunitAiiji) ]i)5loi) Cb^^s; 
A5A7* bo b] bA. |ti5 pefijije UIa6 aid ^ocA]]ife; jolUijb 
6accac^ -^S^f T*c^T*3ttr T*10Di)-Tbd|i, b^ tijac CA|f Ciia]1- 
5t>^ ; ^5^r ^ 6] JoUaiji) 6accac A5 ru]]t5e jxe T^a|tftAif)i)9 
A5Af bo 5|i^6a]5 50 iDd]i ^ ; A3Af cu3Af a 80 ] Afi co]bce, 

6a601), A]t A f A3A1I j\^t) bAll) A1) CAD bO ]A|lf U]DD 1>' ^SAf 

fUiDA TDA]ce T)^ lp^]i)T)e \e]x f]r)', A5Af ]f AbbAft |:^ 
D-beA|i|iA 8aid X]Vf ^AbODi leADD^D tdd^ TIS^' ^ 6] A5 
JoIIadd> ^a8od, Ucc-6eAlb, ]D3loD tt]5 Co]le|D }-e]6l]iDe ; 
A5A7* bob' casaI 1]otdta ] bo n)]l\e 'Cbtt|tltA]DDej S^lt ^b A]t 

f ]D CUSAf Af TDO U]Tb |:6]D A U]Tb O^flD ], ^SAf CU5 O^fiD 

A l^^ri) CbAO]lce ], A5Af CU5 CAO|lce a l^]Tb ibjc LuJa]6 
h ^5^r c**3 ^^c Lu3A|8 A l^]Tb OblA]tn)ubA U] Obu]br)e ^, 
CU3 43|A|tn7a]b a l^fri) 3bo]ll n)]C 2Q6|]tDe ], cu3 3<^ll a 
Uitij Lu3A]6 L^tDA iDAc 603AID C^lMS h ^3^r '^'*5 '-'** 
3A|6 A U^n) JoUadd 6acca]3 t- ' 2lf aidIa be^]i]iD aij ioSiod 
bujc' A|i LU5A18, ^a6od» ad cad If iDlC]b le p]ODD ^ b'l^]*- 

|IA]6, CUf A b^A CAbA]|tC bO f UlD TDA]t If bUAl ; A3Af |ltt5 

JoUadd leif b A C13 f6|D 1 ca|i feif da 3-co]D3lollrii?i -^S^f 
bob] A]3e 30 b-c^|ilA CAob-c|iOTD co|i]tAC ttA]8; A3Af bo 
cuA]6 AD leADD^D flje f |D JoIIa]dD bo ^0DDf«|8e 'Cb^T*- 
]4A]DD A ]t]OCC TDAilife, A5Af A bubA]]tc. ' bo CU]|l 'pJODD 



who lived at least five centuries after his time. Therefore the whole is 
Dothing else hut a story founded on the lingering belief cherished by 
certain indiyiduals in the pagan doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul into other bodies. If there be any ground for the belief held by 
some old folks, that there is, or was, not long since, in Tipperary, a 
family who wore wolves* tails, we may conclude that the belief in the 
incidents given above, is by no means extinct, and that the descendants 
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you foand them, and who were the three half brothers by the 
mother's side^ that they had in the Tenian ranks?'' 

''I will tell you about that," said Fionn. "Muirrionn 
Mongcaemh, daughter of Tadhg son of Nuaghat, my mother, 
once paid me a visit, on which occasion she was accompanied 
by her sister Tuirreann, daughter of Tadhg : there were at 
that same time with me two princes, chiefs of the Fenians of 
Ulster, lollann Eachtach and Feargus Fionn-m6r, sons of Cas 
Guailgne. lollann Eachtach was paying his addresses to Tuir- 
reann, and was deeply in love with her, and I gave her to him 
in marriage upon certain conditions, namely, that she should 
be restored safe to me, whenever I demanded her, and that 
the Fenian chiefs should become sureties for her safe return. 
The reason I demanded that was, lollann was attended by a 
familiar female spirit named TJchtdealbh (Fair-bosom) daugh- 
ter of the king of Goillen Feidhlim, and being apprehensive 
she migl\t destroy Tuirreann, I therefore gave her from my 
hand into that of Oisin ; Otsin gave her into the hand of Ca- 
oilte ; Caoilte gave her into the hand of Mac Luigheach ; Mac 
Luigheach gave her into the hand of Diarmuid O'Duibhue ; 
Diarmuid gave her into the hand of GoU son of Moirne ; GoU 
gave her into the hand of Lughadh Lamba, son of Eoghan 
Taileach ; and Lughaidh gave her into the hand of lollann 
Eachtach, saying : — 'I deliver to you this young woman upon 
the condition that when Fionn thinks proper to demand her, 
you shall restore her safe, as in duty bound/ After that mu- 
tual engagement, lollann conducted her to his own house, and 
she remained with him until she became pregnant. That fa- 
miliar spirit of lollann paid Tuirreann a visit, under a dis- 

of Faelaidh of Oseory stiU retain their wolfish predilections and possibly 
hare tails. 

I t9aTittA]i)5 9)ui95CAeio, See Introduction to Battle of Gahhra, p. 11. 

> A curious marriage ceremony of the pagan Irish. 

* \AAX^ti 5156. Vide Introduction. 
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bA]]tC leAC ^ 0]1)eAC f9A]C bo b^ApArbi AJAf CAfls l]Ot9|*A 

AroAC 50 nAbftAb beA5fti| |k>caI fftioc; df ft AC^»be]pY]t opip/ 

^15 ^9 It^OV AIUAC l&i AgAf AO CA1I c^itlY^ CA11)aII 6*1) 

b*cAAC ; bo CAYtTiAi|i75 ai> Q^AcliAC. f Wfs. bo]lbce bftAOYg- 
eACCA d.i>A b]iAc, A5Af CU5 btt]lle b']fTY 50 p-beAft|n)A. fOfj; 
Tfltlco^ bob' ^l\» tyo'x) b|ioi)5 bAOQDA bo'ij ]i7Si9i ^54^ ttuj 
U ] 30 coAC pbdAfisitf A 'pbfOi^i-lfelP, 6a8od, ]it2f ?leA Clf ac 
20f»A3ftA|6e ;^ A5^ If Aii)lA bo bj )^eA|t^f : bob' ft aoi) 
bufpe bA ^Ati)COf)A]Yte fADboipAi) 6, A5Af n] Uui7CAi6e cd 
bo befii 1 th^^i? ^]i ^}Vi Z}^^* '^ bubAfftc ai) BacIac,^ 
* bo cuiji pfoi)!) boACA A5Af f l^oce cuSAb, a Fbc<^Wtt]f ,* 
A]i 1^, ' AjAf A b&bAfiic leAC At) c-fo^S tbllcot) ^po bo l&Af* 
ttS^ 50 nj-<^ic fl^ i)A co]i)i)e ffe]i), AjAf acA cuA]i79e ^oce, 
A5Af leAf Ai5ceA|t 50 ida^c Ifbfi % AjAf n^ cAbAitt r^Als 
b| d tijeAbdcttf a bftusA^ ASAf b'A b-co^Ant i)l btt|b|oc 7^]Oini 
b^oc/ ' JOQ5QA IfOfOf A n^/ ^T* F^^l*5'*r* ' ^IT^ ^^ ^ 
^|Of A5 7^|0i)ij i)Ac b-f u)l f At) boffiAf) btt^i)e ff i)eAn)coi7A||te 
'i)A iDifO,. 5]6eA6 1)^ bf^alcdcAb ii)fe T]01)d f A.'i) 5-c6Ab cu fo 
bo cu]|t ffe CU5ATI)*' *' 

43aIa pl)eA|iSu]f, ]f 5Ai]tib 50 ij-beACAfb le ijA co]D 
b'f lof A ft7A]C]0f A, A5Af bo fifi) cof 5A|fi ib6|t fe^lje ao Ia 
n^* ^S^r 5^ ^ ^\^ 5<^ ^1^^^ nJlofA : dfji ij| ^pACA AOtj 
beACAbAC aUca b'A fuflfb t)^ CfOpeAS A19 cu A]]t ; 5^ft.Ti)^A* 

btt]5 A b|tU5 APCAQ X]t) 30 1)AC CU5A6 f!fA8AC uf|tca 6 x]^ 

1 21c ClfAc 9)eA5ttAi6e. The ancient name of Qalway harlxmr. 

• CacIac, signifies a courier; and strangely enongh, those coniiers 
were, many of them at least, females, as in the present case. leAbAti- 
CA1Q was the favorite courier of Conchubar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, 
and bo5i9Ai7 was the courier of CumhalL This jealous Leannan Sighe 
assumed the character of a courier in order to deoeiye her intaided yie- 
tim. The licannan Sighes always bestowed their affections on some mortal 
object, as appears from the aooount of them in our M88« as well at in 
popular tradition. There is a curioua story current among the people 
concerning the lore which Cliodhna, . the fairy, prinoess, bore towis^s a 
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goised appearaoooj and wdj ' priocass^ Fionn wishes joa* 
long life and h^tb> and dbsioes yon to esercise hospitalitj^ on- 
a laige scale;, oome.oojt mUx- me until I speak a few wocdst 
with y(in^ aa^ I am* in: a hurjJ The jtoong woman aoeompa* 
nied her qat^ and- when tbej. wen some distance &om the 
honse, shetook her dari( droidical wand from under her gaiK 
ment^ and having struck the young woman witiiit^. m^Bmoir 
phosed hecinto a.greyhound> the handaomaat.that thciltfunan. 
eye ever beheld, and brought hen along vnth her^to-tbe.houae* 
of Feargns Fionnliath, king of Ath-cliath Meaghraitb* Now,, 
this was the character of Fergus : he was the most unsodidde^ 
individual in the wosLd, and he would- not permit a hound* to 
remain in the same house along with him* Nevectheless,. the 
courier said to him, * Fionn sends to geeet you9 insfaing you 
long Ufe and. health, Feigus, and nsquest^ you wiUtakeipood^ 
care of this hound* agaim^t his coming here ; ahe isf heaivy witht 
young, therefom take particular cmto of hep, and do not suffer 
hcfi to hunt (after her foetus gcows- heavier) ; if you do other-^ 
wise Fionn will not thank you.* ' I am much surprised at thim 
otder,' replied Fergus, ' since Fionn well^knows that there ir. 
not in the world a more unsociable being than myself, yet L 
will not refuse Fionn's request respecting the first hound he; 
ever sent me/ " 

As regards Fergus : he soon after brought out Ids hound 
to the chace to test her value : and made a great havoc in the 
hunt that day, and every other day, during a month ; for the 
hound never saw a wild animal that she would not mn down« 
At the expiration of that time she grew heavy with young, so 



Manster chieftain ; ibe ii said to have assumed the appearaooe of Siglile. 
Ni Mharraoan, a swineherd's daughter, and to have become a aervant in< 
the house of the young chiefs father, in which situation she managed hj, 
industry and good conduct to rise to the iituatioa of a lady's maid in the 
family, and at last to win the affections of the object of her. lore. 
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AiDAC ; A5Af pd l]oi) feAftc A3Af fio|i-]oi)fi)uit)o F®^?*5^r 
be ^1) bo coDA]b. 4)o b] beAi) FbeAHSttif }:6'i) aii) f|i) a 
i)-A]ft;f ]|i A b-looi)bu3A8 : jup Ab aoi) o]8ce ]tu3 f] cIai^i; 
ASAf |iu3 Ai) cu b^ co]leAi), eAbot)^ So6 ASAf "peAfictt. 
2lcc ceAi^oA, bA 3i)4icAc le feAcc Ti>-bl|A3Ai>i)A |io]ii)e fio, 
A|i ll^b|le]c clAjwe bo njiJAO] ^pb^ATijittf A, 'Ipo^nyojx^ ^ojUc 
bo ceAcc Ai) o]6ce cfeAbijA A3Af ai) leAi^b bo b|te|c le]f . 
Cio8 c|i^^^ c^|iIa 6]cleAi)i)' a|i 'pbloijD a 3-C|oi)1) bl|A- 
Jaijija. A3Af bo ]t|i)i)eAbA|i 0]3eAcc a b-ci3 T^eAftJufA 
'pbiijij-lfe^fe ; A3Af bo fAOftAbAft 'peAiisup 6'i) olc n») ^i? 
"pbonjoiiAic. 

4!)^Ia "pbit^Oi 1^]^ 5-clof bo i)Ac |iA]b f]U|i A Ti)&CA|i A5 
JoIIaoi) 6accac : bo eA3A]ft a fl^ijA A]t ai) b-'pfe]i)ij 30 
]t^]ijT3 I'ttjAib UTt)A |r^ 6eo|5 5 ^3^r ^"S ^'"5^1^ ^ bfi|ACA|i 
30 b-c]ob]tA ceAi)V JoUaiiji) b*Tbloi)i), n)UT)A b-pAjAS 'Cuft- 
ltA]i)t) fl^i) beo le cAbA|]tc a v-]oc a fl^pA ^^]r): 3tt|t 
|A|i|i joUaijo c^]]tbe |te t)-bul b'YAft|tA]8 7^buT^p^]i7i>e ; ^5^f 
CU3 A b|iYACA|i n)ui)A b-^rASA^S )y 30 b-cjocfrAb pfe]i) bo 
f A0|tA6 0]i)|cc Lu3A]6, A3Af CU3 Lu3A]6 Ai) c&||ibe f ]i) bo : 
5tt|i sluAif )oIIai71) ado x]x) n)A|t a itA]b a leAi)i7^p tice, 
^a6oi>, Ucc-beAlb, a S13 Co|leAit)' }^e]8l]n)e ; 3tt|t }r)V]T 
A cof5 b|. "2l)A]feA6/' Aft UccbeAlb^ "b'A b-cu3c^fA 



' T^Sn^'Attf Bignifles a giant as well as a pirate, probably because the 
Lochlonnachs or Fomorians, who settled on the coasts and islands of Ire. 
land, daring the earliest periods of the colonisation of the country were 
giants as well as pirates. If we can gire any credit to the assertions of 
Procopius, and the author of the Crpmoffaa, or Antiquities of IceiaHd, 
those Fomorians were descendants of the gigantic Canaanites expelled 
by JoBue from their country. 

s 6|rleAi|9. The Editor has not met any notice of this being either 
in MSS. or traditional tales, but supposes her to have been a Leannan 
Sighe that attended Fionn. It is, however, recorded in tradition that 
she was the enchanted hound that rescued the infant from the grasp of 
the giant by gnawing off his arm, and that she preserved it until morn- 
ing. When Feargus and his people found the chamber, in which she 
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that she was afterwards led to the chace uo more ; and Fear- 
gas was filled with love and a strong passion for hounds ever 
after. The wife of Fergas happened to be confined about that 
time; and she gave birth to an infant the same night that the 
hound whelped two puppies, a male and female. It so hap- 
pened during the previous seven years, that whenever Fergus's 
wife was confined, a Fomorach used to come that same night, 
and cany away the infant. However, Eithleann met Fionn at 
the end of a year, and having arranged a hospitable meeting 
at the house of Feargus Fionnliath, they delivered Fergus 
from the plague of the Fomorach. 

As regards Fionn; when he learned that his mother's 
sister was not living with loUanu Eachtach, he insisted on the 
fulfilment of the pledge by which the Fenians were bound to 
restore her safely ; the pledge passed (from one to the other) 
to Lughaidh Lamha the last. Lughaidh pledged his word that 
he would biing the head of lollann to Fionn, unless he (lol- 
lann) would deliver to him Tuirreann alive and safe, that he 
might restore her to redeem his own pledge. lollann requested 
time to go in quest of Tuirreann, having pledged his word 
that if he was unable to fiud her, he would surrender himself, 
in order to free Lughaidh from his obligation. Lughaidh grant- 
ed him that request ; and lollann immediately proceeded to 
the Sighe of Coillean Feidhlim where Uchtdealbh, his Leannan 
Sighe, then was : he told her the purport of his visit. ' Well 

kenneUed, full of blood, thej were on the point of kUling her, under 
the supposition that she had murdered the child ; but they fortunately 
discoTered their mistake in time to prevent so ungrateful an act. The 
same authority relates that the hound led Feargus and his people to the 
giant's cave, where they succeeded in killing him, and also recovered 
the seven chUdren that had been previously kidnapped by him. The 
story is a pretty one, but too long for insertion here. 

• Sfse CbofleAjp, often written rfco (the nje), is supposed to have 
been a fairy palace, but often in Irish MSS. it signifies a druidicol aca- 
demy of the Tuatha Dedanans, the same as bfiu and bfiuf5|f). 
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cu]ji AjAf f UiTA 6Ati)f A ficrt)^ heft f^]r) n)A\K dfe|U 50 T^n*" 
ceAQi^'bo beACA A5Ab, bo f A»frptt|W 6'i) 1^5W5 fft; ru-^ 
*Cvc5 jolUijt) f]v bi, AjAr bo cttAfb fit] 50 qS T^eAitJufA 

TblW-Xft]t, ATI C]0UD t)A b-Tl^tJfr, AjAt bO CU|tl lOTjA 

THOcc ffeii) 1, SAiitTb 6*1) b-qj AtfjAc*; asatc^^dsa le]r ad 
1^01) cuSAnrfA, A5Af bo p)V]t tldtbeAlb a b^jc ro|i|tAC 
fiofib feejt ]O0A coji) bi, ASAf 30 7015 b;8i 6o]le^i7, ftAbotj 
S06 AjAf T^eAficu ; A3Af A biibAittc b'A njo itojA IjOttj^A a 
<iO-»beit foijA ihbAO]i>ib lyo loijA 5-coi)A]b 30 Ti>-b]AbAOif 
A19IA. 81 bfibATicfA, " bA TOO 8ATb p^ii) bo 'b^A]tCA]8e ^Ab 
50 Ti>o itojA \]on) A ti)-be|C *fot)A 5-coi)A]b /* acc c^aoija, 
b'^AfiTi L6$A|6 l^AfbA ltiA6A>6c a co^ibbeAdcA o^iiDfA, ^^J6oi), 
Tjnjv\iAfijt) bo 6AbA|Ttc bo |rfe]i) ii)A]i ibi)AO|, T^ujAf ;* asa]* bo 

^ Afge 50 ^5 CniW|t lf>Ati IDAfte 80, feA60T), SjlAD-fe^ftAC, 

9I065A1) ftoA^^ <^S'''^t CaoI C|t68A; AjAi- ^x 1^^ n^ '^^ ^1 

1V|C TDACA^ ACt^ Ag IB|»A1) AjAf AJ SSeolA]1)5 A b-^]ATJl)A|- 

^Acc : 5ii]i Ab * ff^ Pl^^ST*^ ^ feeAfbA 6a]C, a CboDA]i)/' 

Ati 7^t<>w. 

'•'Bojit buA6 AjAf be AW Act/' a|i Coi)^i)> " a fifj f^]vve 

ff 1DA]C AO C-e6lttf CUSAlf btt]171) ; AJAf ITJUlf bAin ADO]f, 

C]teAb ^Ac A|t 1|Aca6 zd, A^Af c|ieAb ]:At a b-ca5A6 ^]blo 
A]C]fe bob' jDttir* ^S^r '''^T TOApb a|i tsy coIaiot A5Af 
|!UA|]te Ai)ii)A A]i bo leACAjt; A5Af cA {?A|b bo tA|llA 6U]C A 
beic AtnU ?'' 

" 4)0 bfeA^t^A A ^Pl^^ HT) 6ttic/' A]l T^jOtri). '* !loi) bo 

lAeqb b*A jtAbAf a a ihSHibuiT) leACAi)-Th5|i Vaisoadt)! A5Af 
TnA]£;]b i)A "pfeiTj^e Ti7A]lle |iioit), A3 ol A3Af A3 AO]bi>eAf ; 
cAiD]6 biAf bAp bo TboACA 4)e 4!)ada|17p bo CAbAfitc cdii>- 

3|tA8 A 1)-6|QpeACC bATI), A3Af ACAfb ]01)A f^ACItACA A5^ 



1 CttSAf — bo b) Aise, From the text it app«an that the pagan Irish 
were not bound as man and wife dnring the period of the life of either, 
bj their marriage rites. Tuirreann was giren in marriage to Lughaidh 
Lamha, after she had been wife of loUann, and was his wife onl/ until 
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then/ and UohUealbh, * if jwl will eonaeift to gi^e ^me b 
pledge and bond ttuit jou are willing te have me as your sponae 
to the teiminaiion of your life, I will free yoa irom your dif- 
ficulty/ loUann gave what she reqniied : and she went to the 
house of Feargns fionnliaUx, to fetch the joung wonan, and 
restored her to her natural shape^ a^ a ahort distance from the 
house. Uchtdealbh brought the yonng woman to me, and 
informed me that slie had been pregnant before her metamor- 
phosis into a hound, and had given birth to two puppies, a 
male and, female. She told me also that whichever I chose 
them to be, ei&er human beings or dogs, th^ should aocor« 
dingly be smdi. I replied, that if they were to be given to 
tne, I would pre&r tfiat they should remain hounds. In the 
meantime, Lughaidh Lamha requested that I should reward 
him for his guardianship by giving him Tnirreann to wife. I 
gave her ; and she remained with him, until she gave birth to 
three sons, namely, Sgiath Breac, Aodhgan Suadh, and Gael 
Grodha, and these are the three sons bom of the same mother 
who gave birth to Bran and Sceolaing. Hence, this is the 
solution of your question, Conan,'' said Fionn. 

Win victory and blessings, O Fenian kisig/* said Conan, 

for good is the information you have given us. Pray, tell 
me now what was the cause of your becoming grey — why a 
wonderful blemish was inflicted on your countenance— the 
weakness of death upon your frame — and a lifeless chill on 
your skin, and how long you continued in that state?'' 

'' I will tell you the truth about that," said Fionn, '' One 
day, as I chanced to be engaged in carouse and pleasure in 
the great extensive Alahuin of Leinster, and the nobles of 
the Fenians with me, there came two Tuatha Dedanan women 
to offer me their joint love : they were sisters, and their names 



•he hsd giTen birth to three tons. Kumeroas instances of this sort of 
vohuitsry diTorce ire found in our MSS. 
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cfe]le, 6a8oi), St))luAC|tA6 AjAf ^]p>e a t>-Aint)OWA, bii 
I'JSlo') CbttAjlsne ; ^S^f Ctt5 2li3ije fftAfiACAC dac b|A6 a 
"f?eA|i ffe]i) IjAc 50 bfUic. 2l|i 1JA clop f]i) bo 2t)b|luAC|tA6y 
bo c]on)f A]6 T^uACA 4!)e 4!)ai7AY1)1) ai) aoi) ]oi)Ab : 3ufi bcAl- 
6AbA]t loc b|iA0]3eACCA* bo le]c-CA0)b flfe^be CujUi^t); 

A5A|* f]|l Al) bOrbA]!) bo ]tACA6 f A1) loc bA l|AC |Ab ;' A5Af 

c^|i7]6 A piocc e|l]ce ]n)-lfe|ce' A^fi ^aca tja b-2llii)tt]ije : 30 
b-c&ftlA bAtbf A be]c An) AOi)A|t Ajt ai) b-^A]cce ai) cai) f ft; ; 
3U|i l^iseAf feAb A]|t 1170 coi)u^b; A3AI* i)ac 3-cuaIa cu i)^ 
bqt)e Tije Acc B|tAo A3Af S3eolA]i)i) Aib&ii)) 30 b-caD3A- 
bAfi ctt3An) j 3u|i lfe]3lof a 3-c6rb6ii]l ija be]l]ce |Ab, ASAf 
bo leADAf ] 3AD^]0f bo luce aij bA^le o'v -Ji]c |*|o 30 fliAb 
Cu]ll]i)9 A 3-C|i]0c CuAil3i)e* bA cuA^b, a D-UlcAib; A3Af 
36] fi 3A|]t]b aca6 t)A b-^lMce 6 i;a co|1) : i)]0|t 3]0|i|tA ij^ 



I loc t)i%A0t6eAccA, a droidical lake, viz. a lake formed for the purpose 
of dmidical rites, or Iftt worship. 

* \)A l|Ac |At>. The lake on SUabh Guillen is beliered to be still pos- 
sessed of the power of changing the colour of the hair to a silTcrj grey. 
In the loAb^tt btieAcijAc mention is made of a well in Oirgialla, which 
changed the color of the human hair. ''Cip^tA 5AbU l|tt]i) | i^-OfnsiAl- 
Ufb ; ]t| A A|rb| puflc t)A|i ACAbA|i b-F M^c^ V^ cecAiTi. The well of 
Gabhal Liuin in Oirghialla; its property is, that human hair upon which 
it is poured will become immediately grey,** pp. 194-195. It is a pity 
that we of the present day cannot identify the latter. Cambrensis 
writes of a well in Munster, which possessed the same property, and of 
another in Ulster, possessing a different one. '* Est fons in Momonia, 
ct^us aquft si quis abluitur, statim canus efficitur. Vidi hominem cujus 
pars barbae, lymphis istis lota, cam's incanduerat, alterft parte totil in 
8U& natura fu8c& manente. Est e contra fous in Ultonift, quo si quia 
abluitur, non canescet amplius. Hunc autem fontem feminsa firequen- 
tant, et riri caniciem ritare volentes. DUt, 2. c. 7« Dr. Lynch rates 
Cambrensis with much severity concerning these assertions, but our text, 
as well as the prevalent notions of the peasantry, will prove the ix\justice 
of his invectives. Vide Introduction, 

» ft ti|occ e]l|ce |n>.le|ce. For the history of Eionn*s transformation 
by the machinations of this grey fawn, see the Fenian poem of the chace 
of Sliabh Guillen, printed with a translation, in Miss Brooke's EtUqutM 
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were l^iluchradh and Aine^ daughters of Cuailgne. Aine 
boasted that her own husband should never grow hoary ; but 
when Miluchradh beard this, she summoned all the Tuatha 
Dedanans into one place, and caused them to make her a dru- 
idical lake on the declivity of Sliabh Cuilleann ; if all the men 
in the world bathed in this lake they would become hoary. 
She (Miluchradh) came in the shape of a grey fawn upon the 
plain of Almhuin, when I chanced to be alone on the plain. 
I whistled to my hounds, but neither hound nor man heard 
me, except Bran and Sceoluing alone. When they came to 
me, I set them after the fawn, and they pursued her thence, 
without the knowledge of the people of the place, until they 
came to Sliabh GuillinUi in the district of Cuailgne of the 
north, in Ulster ; and though the distance of the hounds from 



ofJrM Poetry i and a metrical translation of the same in Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond*8 Ancient hiik MimtreUy. 

* 5l|4b CttfUfQi) A c^\i]oc CbttA|l59e, Sliabh GuiUen in the di»iriet of 
Cuailgne, that is, the monntain of Cuillean in the district of Cuailgne, 
or of Coolej, which district is now much limited. This district of an- 
cient Cuailgne was the patrimony of Cuchulainn, whose residence was 
the moat of Dundealgain, now called the moat of Castletown, alias Cas- 
tletown-Bellew. According to an old manuscript, now in the Library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, it extended from Glcann Bighe, or the 
Tolley of the Newry River, to Glas Neara, or the moutli of the river of 
Annagasson to the south. Dundealgain is now erroneously called Dun- 
dalk, but the town of Dundalk is not Dundealgain, becaufe the real 
Dundealgain is a mile to tlie north of the present town, and the Irish 
name of Dundalk is not Dundealgain, but cfiai5-bAile-t)u)i7beAl5A)9, i.e. 
Town of the Urand of Dundealyan, We have still the name of a portion 
of Dundalk preserved in modem Irish, namely, bA|le oa cfi^SA, town 
of the Mtrand, or in familiar English, Seatown, As to Sliabh Quillin ; 
it is no matter how the name may have been localised, though there are 
sereral mountains in Ireland which hare a fair claim to that name — a 
circumstance that pzoves of itself that the fact upon which the tradition 
respecting them has been founded, originated from some great event, or 
rather rite, of the olden time — ^but the mountain of Cuailgne is too weU 
defined to yield the claim to any otiier. 

12 
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c-fl|Ab CU3 coyi bo ha coi)A]b; 50 ij^it b-pcAf bo^b c^ 

COI)A]ft ]OI)Afl 5AbA& Ife], A3Af b^ 10t)5t)A ?l)Ofl l|0n7f A f!|A6 

f Ai) bori)AD bo c|PDeA8 A|i i)a coi)A]b a cdtp-^Aib |*|i) bo 

fMS^- 5A||l]b 6ATt) tpA]t f|I> A9 CAt> Ab COlHftC IIJJ^OI) 
C|lttC-5lAl), CA0n)-Mu|1)Pj A|l bftUAC 1)A loCA* lai)-A0|b]D17 ; 

A3A|* ] 30 bubAC bO]-n)eAi)Tt)i)AC 30 b-ci^i)3Ab bV b-joijijf'^be; 
A3A|- b^pjApitAiJeAf b| p^c A bob|i6]i). ' ^p^il beA|i3-6^]t 
cu]C fAp loc f o ttA]n9/ A]t f], ' A3Af 11)6 A3 fD^ii) ADi) ; 

A3Af 3eAf A 1)AC Ftt]l|03lb KlOfl IaOC, 0|tC A pbini), T17U1)A 

b-ru3A|fi At) f a|l ctt3A?i)* Af Ai) loc/ 3^']i leAf3 Ijon^f a 
bul bo ft)^")^ i)10|i ^uil|i)3]0f be|c 30 |rAbA 1^0 JeApA^b, 

A3Af C§]3]11) pS'l) loc b']AW^l^ ^^ K^ll^* ^5^r T^UAflAf |, 

A3^r ctt3Af cun) Ai) 1TJ3|0D v Kd 3Ab r]n ^^ r^ii> ^5*r 
c^|b pfe]!) bo U|n) &Abc|ton7 p6'i) loc; 30 i)^]t b-peAf bAibf^ 

ca COt)A||t ]01)A|l 3A]b. 'CA1)A8fA A b-C]fl, A3Ap 3fe'|l 

3A]|i]b uA]n) ft)*feAbAC, ij] |iA]b bo f fubAl ]opArt) a ^opt)- 
|*u]&e, A|i i)-b&ADAii) feAijOfiA c]t|oi)-CftuCA]3, CD^n)-^|if A]6, 
6|on). CiiDSAb T)A co^Tj bAH)' ]0i)i)fu|8e, A3Af D]Ofi ca3A- 
bA|i Ajcoe ojtn) ; A3Af cu3AbA|i cuA]]ib ai) Io6a po]i 3AC 
lefc uA]n) : acc t)]0|i C]AD 30 b-f aca6 Cao]Ico, A3Af cof ac 
UA p6|i)oe, 30 b-c^!)3AbA|i u]le of 1170 c|oi)!) ; A3Af x)] cu- 
5AbAfi A]Ci7C o|tn). *2lbA]yi a peAijoiji/ A]t CAO]lce^ *a 

b pACA CU e]l|C ASAf 6^ C0|1), A3Af AOp 63IAOC rt)6|l fl)f- 
ICACA ]ODA I)-b|A]3; X)0 C^ fA^b ACAO^ CU Ab C-]Af 3AHie A]t 
AI) loc fO ?' )t)l)ri"? ^^|6 30 b-pACA, A3Af 1)AC pAbA bO 

cuAbAji uAf h) ; acc c^aijda, bA bocAyiAC If oirjf a it)A]t bo bfof 



' liftttAc *\i) loc A. The Cailleacli Biorar, it is currently believed, always 
>^as placed on the margin of the druidieal lake of Sliabh GutlHn, and 
often succeeded in persuading her victims to plunge into it : she is still 
(supposed to frequent it, and a trodden path from her cairn, or house, 
to the brink of that lake is pointed ont as the one still frequented by her. 
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llie fawn was short, it was not sliorter than llic Jislancc be- 
tween mo and the hounds. Nevertheless, when tliey renehetl 
the mountain, she made a double on the hounds, so that they 
could not find which way she went ; and I was exceedingly 
astonished to find, that any deer in the world should hold out 
before the hounds, in a course of sach ^at length. I did not 
long remain so, when I discovered a fair, lovely, beautiful girl 
on the margin of the delightful lake ; she appeared sorrowful 
BDd disheartened ; so I went up to her, and asked her the cause 
of her sorrow. ' A ring of red gold that I dropped iu the 
lake while bathing/ replied she, ' and I put you, Fioon, 
aoAetjetua, which no true hero would sufa himself to be 
bound by, if yoa do not fetch me the ring out of the lake.' 
Though I fdt unwilling to go to swim, yet I did not suffer 
myself to be Long under the geata : I went into the lake iu 
aeardi of the ring, end, having found it, restored it to tho 
yoaug girl. She look the ring, and, with a nimble leap, she 
herself sptang into the lake, so that I could not see where she 
betook herself. I landed, and, though my clothes were but a 
short diidance from me, I was quite unable to reach them, for 
I was changed into a westher-beat«i, decrepid, old man. My 
hounds caste up to me, but they did not recognise me ; they 
took the circuit of the lake in every direction, leaving me alone. 
Caoilte arrived soon after, aocompaiued by tke leading Fenians, 
and they did not recognise me, though they stood over me. 
' Inf<»in us, old man,' said Caoilte, * if thou hast seeu a fawn 
pursued by two hounds, aud a man of lai^ frame and warlike 
appearance, and how long thou bast been a fisherman on this 
lake?* ' I inform you that I have seen them, and that it is 
not long since they left me,* replied I. Still, however, I felt 

' Flk|1 cu^Aiij-' Fqt the full particulars of titc (krice vhich the 
ilruiikM uaeO to decoy t'ioaa ioto tlic Lkkc witti tlie view of wrc«kint{ 
her vengeance upon him, kc Fotm »/ the Chact nf StiaUt GuUHm, m 
Atiu lirookt'i Utiiqiitt, Isc. 
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h] A1)D ; A54lf i;|0|t C|A1) b4lTD ATbU f]!) 30 b-Cait)|& C|lOt1)Ud 

i)A 'Fft^poe CttSAii) : 3u|i* lOiJn^f ^^!^ ^^ ^r5 ^ cufr 30 
bei]ie; 3ufi c|te|b ffAb ai) r-]orDUi) n}e; A3Af 3u|i l6]3]0- 
b^fi CHI 3^]t|icA 6f^fib; 3uyi Ab toe 4)o5|tA if ^'\r)]rt) b| 6 
foil) Ale|c; A3Af bo |i]t)i)eAbA|i CAftbAb caoI S^njy^, A3Af 
bo c63bAbA]t leo ipfe 30 f jc Co]IUa|o CuA|l3i)e, A3Af bo 
t|op5lAbA|i f eACC 3-CACA i)A 'pfejijoc qti7pc)oU At) c-fio^A ; 
A3A|* |i6 3AbAbA|t cfii l^ ^3^r ^N O-o^bce A3acocA|lc:* 
3uit Ab Ai)i) pi) b'ei]i3]& Cu|lleAi)i) CuAil3t)e Af ai) f]t, 
A3Af eAf3A|i beA|i3-6||i |01)a l^fiT) ; A3Af bA]l]Of bAibf^ ai) 
c-eAf3A]i; A3A|* Afi i)-dl t)A b^3 6An} c^|i)]6 njo 8eAlb A3Af 
VDO 6^]t ^^]r) ofirt), A3Af bo T3A|iAbA|i i)a b-^1T?Ti?l3ce ^]J- 
Tij^lle f]t) liofi), Acc Ai) U^ce An)^]t); 6|fi bo b] njo leAc folc 

ATt)U]l A]|t3]0b AOI) JcaI, A3Af bo CA]lflA|J Cu|lleAi)o bAII) 

11)0 6ac |!feii) bo cu||i ojin); A3Af i)]0|i b'A]l l|OTt) |*|i) : 6]|i 
bo cA]Ci)|6 l|on) A3Af le||* ai) b-'pfefDi) ai) bA|c f|t) bo be|C 
ojtii). 'Cu3Af AI) r-eAf3A|i a l^]n) 2t)bic Ai) Ke^fce 3tt|i ]b 
beoc A||xe, A3Ar cu3 f^ no a Uiit) 4)bl0fi|iA]i)3 |, A3Ar 
]b|of beoc Af; A3Af bo b| 1)|oyi|iAii)3 A3a f]i)e cun) ai) 
fifi ]:^ i)eAfA 60; 30 b-cu3 At) c-eAf3A|t cofi feACA 30 
i;-beACA Af A l^|ri) j^^'t) o-cocA|lc 30 bo|ri)ii)t) ]ot)Ziji b-f ]A3- 
i)A|fe, A3Af 36' ft ]iieeAbA|i u|le cu|3e d] ]tu3fAb ai|i 3uft 
flo|3 AD caIaH) fe; A3Af bA it)6fi ai) c-|n)fi)ioiT) lfon)fA A3Af 
li?|f At) b-'pfeji)!) f|t): 6|fi bV i)-ibb]f u|le beoc Af, bo b[A6 
fiof A3Af f||i-eolAf Aco; A3Af b'fiifAbA|i ffei6l|oca]i) 
coflle^ fAi) ]oi)Ab A i)-beACA& a fc-cAlAri); A3Af 3AC aoi) 

' Cni l& ASAf ctif T7.0T6ce as* coca]Ic. Tlie Fenians continued to dig 
away the mountain for the space of three days and as many nights, until 
they forced old Guillin of Cuailgne himself to come forth to restore 
•Fionn to his pristine condition. Tradition tells us that a mountain, at 
some short distance from Sliabh Guillin, called cftof f M^h, waa raised 
with the earth and Imge rocks which they dug away on the occasion. 

« |:e|6l|oc&]i) coille. Most pagans liad their sacred trees, but the tree 
of the Irish druids appears to have been tlie cAdficAi^i), or mountain ash : 
this tree is considered one of grent power by charm-mongers even at the 
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greatly depressed, on account of the condition in which I then 
was, and because I dare not tell them that it was I myself that 
was there. The main body of the Fenians arrived soon after, 
and I informed them of my adventure from the beginning to 
the end ; and they, believing the whole of my story, gave ut- 
terance to three loud cries. Henr^e the lake is called Loch 

• 

Doghra, ever since that time. They constructed a narrow 
chariot for me, and conveyed me to the Sighe of Cuillean of 
Guailgne. The seven battalions of the Fenians mustered 
around the Sighe, and continued to dig it away, during three 
nights and three days. At the end of that time, Cuillean of 
Cuailgne came out of the Sighe : he held a vessel of red gold 
in his hand, and presented the vessel to me. Upon drinking 
from it, I immediately assumed my natural appearance and 
colour, and the extraordinary appearances I had assumed de- 
parted entirely from me, except only the hoariness ; for one 
half of my hair retained still a bright silvery hue. Cuillean 
proposed to restore it to the natural colour, but I did not wish 
to have it done, because it pleased both myself and the Fenians 
that it should retain that hue. The vessel was passed into the 
hand of Mac Beith, and he took a drink from it ; he gave it 
into Diorraing^s hand, and he too drank out of it. While 
Diorraing was in the act of handing the vessel to the man who 
was next to him, it gave a turn to one side, and sprang out 
of his hand into the loose earth that had been dug up ; in 
which it sank deep before our eyes ; and, though we all has- 
tened to recover it, the earth swallowed it up. This was a 
cause of great affliction both to me and to the Fenians ; be- 
cause, if they all had drank from it, they would have become 
gifted with foreknowledge and true wisdom. Twigs of wood 
sprang up in the spot where it sank into the earth, and who- 
soever beheld them in the morning, while fasting, would have 

present day ; but literally the word refbtiocitio signiflCB an insect called 
the butterfly which inhabits the woods, ftc 
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bo cj&peAb Afi c6Abloi)5A6 ]Ab, bo b]A6 ^|0f ai) Uo| f p? 

Alje, 3tt|l Ab Tt)A|l f]t) bo l]AC tt)|fC, A Cboi)^]i)," Aft 

" ?t)A|lCtt|1)1) 6tt|c/' A|t COIJ^I) "A5Af AbA|]t IfOlt) Al^O^f 
qOIJtJAf fttA|lA]f At) f]OX' f]yi-OdlAC AC^ A5Ab A5Af V] b*^ 

|:fOf q2;e CbwAijijA* fe, t)^ |r|Of ai) bftAb^ji). "* 

" JijOeofAb f f I) bu|c," A]t "pjoot)- " 4lc^ qob]tAb aj ai) 
6Af3A' A3 BeA3 TijAc BttA]i) bo T^buACA 4)e 4)Ai)A]ni); 
^S^f 5^^ A^'' l^Ff ©^rS-^T* ^ir^* ^^ ]:6Af AC, |:^]i-e6lAC, 
^; -^S^r ^'a 1^lbe At) bA]tA b-eAf5A]i, bA |?^i6 ir^ofi fe, 
A3Af A tbAC i)A 6|Ai$i A3Af Cfi^ c^Ab u]i)3e beA|t3-5i]t 

CeAIJCAf Up 1)A b-eAl*3A]|l f]l), ASAf C]t^ b*11>S101)1)A bO 

Bb^^S wjfc BaA]o bo bjof bV 6o]?i)6Ab ; t^if^oiji), tSefc- 
ceAOp^ ^S^r ^priJAC, A 9-Ai)ii)0i)i>A ; A3Af A t] "Ceif foi)i) 
bo 6^]leAf AX) cobA|i A]t luce a ceAi>9A]^ce. Slcc ceAi>i)A, 



* Fior ci5e ChuAiyi^A. See the stoiy of CaanDa, tupra, 

• f for Ai) bn^bia^iiy. The Editor has met with no account of this salmon 
of knowledge in Irish manuscripts, though there may be such an account 
extant; but tradition gives the following story concerning it. After 
Fionn had lost Boghman, his foster-mother, at Lurgangreen, he wan- 
dered about until he came to the banks of the river Boyne. Here he 
met some fishermen who had been sent by his enemies to ply their craft, 
in the liope that they might chance to take the bud6A (salmon of fore- 
knowledge) of tbe.Boyne. Fionn took shelter in the temporary hut 
they had constructed, and they soon after killed a beautiful salmon 
which glistened with specks of gold. They immediately set the salmon 
before the fire to broil slowly ; and being much fatigued they laid down 
to rest, having left the sahnon in charge of the strange boy, with a cau- 
tion that, if he allowed the fish to be the least burnt in any one spot, he 
should lose his head as the penalty. They then fell fast asleep. During 
the process of cooking, and before they awoke, a spark flew from the 
fire which burned a blister on the fish. Fionn became so terrified at 
what had happened, that he applied his thumb to the scorched part in 
the hope of settling it down, so that it should not be perceived by his 
employers ; but the heat of the blister burned his thumb, which he 
thrust into his mouth to relieve the pain. No sooner had he done so, 
tliau he became gifted with fore-science — for it was the Salmon of Know* 
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the gift of foreknowledge of all the eveuts of that day. So, 
it was in this manner that I beeame hoary, (]onan/' said 
Fionn. 

" Long may you live !" exclaimed Copan, '' and tell mc 
now by what means you bec^^Que possessed of the true and in- 
fallible foreknowledge with which you a^e gifted : it is not the 
foreknowledge acquired at Cuauna^s house nor that of the 
salmon (I mean).*' 

" I will tell you that/' said Fionn, " There is a fountain of 
the Moon belonging to Beag ton of Buan^ a Tqatha Dedanan : 
every one who drinks a vessel of the water, will be gifted with 
foreknowledge, and true wisdom ; an,d, if he drink the contents 
of a second vessel, he will become a true prophet, and also I lis 
son after him. Three hundred ungas of red gold is the price 
paid for a vessel full of it. Teisionu, Teithcheann, and Armhach, 
the three daughters of Beag Buan, are the names of tliose in 
charge of it; and it is Teisionn who gives the w^ater from the 
fountain to those who purchase it. One day I happened to be 



ledge which he had been cooking — and he learned that the king of Tara 
seven yean before, had expressly despatched the fishermen in quest of 
the salmon, in order to discover where he (Fionn himself) had taken 
refuge, that he might take his life. lie made his escape before tlie fish- 
ermen awoke ; and it was by these means his thumb became possessed 
of the power of communicating to him the knowledge of future events. 

«*CI>ttlfl f 101J1) A oftbos 1|A 5feAl, 

lr CA5A111 1 r^ UA 6feAb 50 noion." 

lAO| f^A IQVft fo6||ve. 

Fionn put his thumb in his mouth, 

And chewed it under his teeth to the marrow. 

' CobAft A1J CAfBA. The mode of expression used would sccui tu con- 
vey the meaning that tliere was a certain fountain at a place cullcxl the 
Easga, but most Ukely it means tlie well dedicated to the luoou, since 
tlie moon was supposed to possess aU power over water, by tUc pagan 
Irish, and OArSA is the moon. Vide 0'i>rien's IhJi Dictivaary, hence 
it is so translated. 
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cAfiU 8Ari)rA he]t ^5 fefls ija teAfSA, peAcc ijaoi^, A|ti 
uaca6 bu|6|t)i)e acc 4>|OftitA|i)3 A3Af 2Qac ai) Re]ce^ A3Af 
bo ]0i)fai3eAii7A^]t 6, a3A|* b'6i|i3]obA|t aij c|i|tt|i bAi) f|i) a 
i)-6]i)^eACc |oij4i|i 3-co]pi)]b, A3Af bo|ftceAf 'Ce]f|Oi)i) IAd 
i)A b-eAf3|iA|6e b'a|p3e pA c]ob|tn]be o|t|itt]i)i) b'4ifi 3-cof3, 
30 i>-beACA cu]b 1017^11 nj-b^Al be ; 3u|i f ^3Ab f ^of f ]fni)i)e 
A3U]i)T) 6 fo]r) Ale]Ci 3tt|i Ab fe y^t) ^oAfslAb bo ceffce, a 

C})Or)tK]Vy' Alt )^iow. 

" Be]]! buAb A3Af beAijDACc,'' a|i Coi^^i)^ "^S^f ^bAffi 
l]orf) Aoo]f t)A b-^^^ Ai^i^fAcc AC& A3Ab DAC eA3Al bufc 30 
3-CA]lle ]Ab ; A3Af bo 0]6eAcc f fe]!) 30 ceAC Neofb ?" 

4>o 3eAbA]|i A f]ox fit) ttA]n7) a Chory^^i)," a|1 "piODO- 

21 f 6 Neofb* bu]i)e bA njeAf a A3A|' bA 8oiC[ll]3e a 3-coib- 
Ainjfiii nif A i)-6]|t]i)p. 2lcc c6a9pa, bA ii)6ft a coi)AC 
A3Af A qseAf : 6] ft bo bAbA|t cft] b6||tpe Afjt a 6ui>, A3Af 
fCAcc !)-ACCOft;A]|ic* A|t 3AC bopuf b]ob; A3ai* 3fe'it 117011 
A biAScACAr* D] 6eACA]6 A01) T^Ac bu|6eAC v^ t^cAc CA|i 
Aot) bofiuf b]ob |iiAiT) ; A3Af c^t)a8 aoi) bo Uecfb cuft) da 
bftuf^ije f IP NeS^b unj uaca6| A3Af ij] |tA]b bo bu]6eAf9i) 
Ai)t) A|t 11)0 c]ot)t} ACC Ned]b A3Af A beAi) A3Af ^ iPSfoi) ; 
]td fuiJeAf A fcij. 4!)aIa Nedfb; b'^|Af|tAi6 S^on) cjteAb 

< HeofQ. No other notice of Neoid has jet tamed up ; }ieop is a term 
for penuryt inhoapitalUy, &c. Uttibe tle6jt> is a term applied to a selfish 
person, who is incapable of feeling for the distress of a fellow-creature. 

> ftccofQAittc means a petition, requ€$t, &c. According to tradition, 
there were officers who attended at the door of the Biataeh, whose duty 
it was to invite travellers in » to see their wants supplied, and to take 
care that no one departed from the house dissatisfied with the reception 
he had met. The Athchomairc always put this question to each guest 
ou his departure *~ *' aij b-ira|lnt rubAc fttZAc,** are yov in good cheer and 
satisfied with food f The answer was generally in the affirmatiVe, but 
if in the negatire, it was the duty of the officer to see the guest satisfied. 
This time -honored and charitable custom is a proof of the strong sense 
of the duty of hospitality that has always existed among the Irish, even 
amongst Uie very poorest of the peasants, and which has excited the ad- 
miration of all Europe. 
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kuuting in the adjacent sedge, accompanied only by two men, 
namely, Dtorraing and Mac Eeith^ and we approached the foun- 
tain, and the three females roshed forth together to oppose our 
progress ; and Teisionu splashed us with the full of a vessel of 
the water of the fountain, in order to stop us. A portion of 
the water passed into our mouths, hence, have we been ever 
since that time possessed of true prescience. This, then, is 
the solution of your question, O Gonan T' said Fionn. 

'' Win victory and blessings,^' said Gonan, '' and teU me 
now the memories of love which cling to you, and which you 
do not fear to lose; and the hospitality which you received at 
the house of Neoid.'' 

" You shall be informed about that, C!onan !*' said Fionn. 
"Neoid was the most ni^ardlj and inhospitable man who 
lived in his time in Eire ; but, for all that, his affluence was 
great, and his house was immense. There were three doors to 
his dun, and there were seven Atk-chomaires at each door. 
Though his hospitality was on an immense scale, yet no person 
ever went out of one of his doors filled or satisfied. I hap- 
pened to come one day to the bruighin of Neoid : I was alone, 
and there were no people there before me, but Neoid himself, 
and his wife, and daughter. I sat down in the house, but 
Neoid asked me why I sat down. I replied that I came to 



t \)\dAicACAX. General kotpUalUy* From all the soorces of Irish his- 
tory it ii clear that there were iroyal officers, called '^hiACAfdj^** esta- 
blished in commodious mansioDS to which ample tracts of land were at- 
tached free from any tribute. It was the duty of the Btaiaeh^ one of 
whom was established in cverj canton, to proride food for the table of 
the king or prince of the district, if he lived in his immediate vicini^, 
to have a sufficient store of provisions reserved for the use of the king 
and his attendants when trarelling, to cater for the army, and to provide 
food and lodging gratU for the poor, the traveller, and the exiled stran- 
ger. The doors of the Biatach'i house were never closed either by night 
or day, and his house was the great caravansary where travellers and 
strangers of all grades lodged. 
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^Ac A|4 f ufjcAf ? ?l bubA^tcfA 5ufi Ab bo o]6eACc c&pAb 
^V^f * j|- b6|c lionjf^/ A|i Medfb, *t)^ cuaU cu t5fe4il ad 
ciS^-fl* nJA]* 50 b-c^DA6A]f A|ft 0]6eACC atjij; AjAf ]f 
u|TDe cu3a6 Ne6]b oyifijf a, eA6oi7, ijeo^b A^Qin; bo 6o|CC|oll, 
A3Af If n)^r® ^tt]i)e Af boic]ll]5e fAO borijAi)/ ' )f b|t|ACAfi 
bAibfA/ A]t n}]fe, 'tijttijA b-cu5A|]t 6Aft)fA 0|6eAcc bob' 
6eo^i7 30 b-cAbA|i]:Ai|i bob' A^iijSeoi!).' )f aw f ]!) b'6||i3|6 
Me6|b bAit) Ctt|i AtpAc; A5Af bo loijijfAjJeAf 6 a|i lA]t 
At) c^Je, A3Af cu3Af co]t c|ieAf b5|ib bo, 30 b-c^plA |:aoi) 
f 6c4i|tf t)A A|i la^t : 3a|t ceAi)3lAf 30 bAO]t boc]iA]beAC a 
b-f^AjijA^fe A njv'^ A3Ar a ji^Jiije 6 : A3Af ittt3Af a beAij 
l|0ft) A|i Ai) leAbA6 f ^ i)eAf A 6Afn. ' Na n)e]ll it)o be^x), a 
63IA01C Ai)-A|ciji6/ A]i Neofb, * A3Af bo 66ai)A CA|]ib|Occ 
|t|oc; A3Af bo bfeA]t' td'^I)3|oi) ba]i:, 6]]t f f b|oi)3ri)alA beAj- 
^1|i ]•' 4)o ctt|3eAr 3ttit c6i|t nu, asa^ bo lfe|3iof beAD 
Neo]b, A3Af bo f3A0|leAf be ^fe|D, A.3Af bo |i|i9eAn)A]|i 
CA]t A3Af CttiDAw ]te c6|le, A3Af bo b-oll?i)A|6 fleAb A3Af 
|?&AiXA 6u]9i); A3Af cu3A6 2lo|fe, ]nSioj) Ned]b, a|i |re]f 
ll^tbA A3Af leApcA 6Afi)fA AI) 0|6ce fiu; A3Af A|i t>-fel]t3|6 
6tt^t)i) A]i r)A ihA]tAC, b^iAjiti 2lof|:e Aif3e vD^oyrye, eAboi), 
'c6|n)^ic ii^f Ai) \oi)^ bo b^ f ai) boi^ie leAc An7uic bo'ij c|3, 
A3Af A cAbA]|tc be6 cu^ce,* A3Af bo |i]i)eAfA at^Ia f]i). 
J^T* t)-3lACA6 Ai) lo^tj b*2lo]|fe |otjA l^]n), bo te^3 atdac ^, 

A3Af bo CU]|l bo CflOlD-SOAfA 0|in7fA A 3AbA^l 3ACA bl^A- 

5A]i) ; ij5 Ti)0 6A3 f6|i) AI) blf A3A^i) pAc SAbA^w fe. 

5A]]t]b lOijA 6|Ai3 TTJ ^»!W> 3U11 CjOijoUbAft tDA]ce ija 
'pfe^ijoe bo cAiqori) bA]i)if| 2lo||!e li)3lot) Ne6|b; A3Ar ai) 
cAt) Ab coQAijtc Ne6|b |on)Ab aij b]3e A3Af ija b|3e b'A ca- 
bA]]tc bo PA coi)A]b A3Af bo T)A 3]ollA6A^b ; bo b|t]f At) 



I Cb^njifi^ \i}X ^^ ^^' This was some ceiemoDj, of the meaning of 
which we are now ignorant. This is proved hj the remainder of the 
sentence ; when Fionn caught the bird, the lady commanded him to let 
it go at large, and bound him under hcavj geasa to catch it eveiy year, 
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claim hospitality. 'I presume/ said Neoid, 'tliat you have 
uot heard the report about this house^ since you have come 
hither in quest of hospitality : the reason I have been called 
Neoid is, because Neaid is the name for penury, and I am the 
most penurious man in the world.' ' I pledge my word/ said 
I, ' that if you do not afford me hospitality with your free will, 
you shall against your will.' Neoid, thereupon, started up to 
turn me out. I attacked him in the middle of the floor, and 
having thrown him across a table, laid him helplessly prostrate 
on the ground. I bound him hard and fast before the eyes 
of his wife and daughter. * ♦ * * ♦ 

* I will enter into friendship with you/ said Neoid, 'and bestow 
on you my daughter ; for she is well deserving of a good hus- 
band. I saw that that was a good proposition. * * * 
I then unbound him, and we at once became friendly and so- 
ciable. A banquet and feast was prepared for us, and Aoife, 
the daughter of Neoid, was given me to wife. * * ♦ 
When we arose the next morning Aoife requested me to grant 
her a pledge instead of wealth, namely, to run after the black- 
bird that was in the shrubbery outside of the house, and fetch 
it to her alive. I did as she required, and, when Aoife took 
the bird in her hand, she let it fly away, and bound me under 
a heavy geasa to catch it every year, or otherwise that my own 
death should occur in the year that I did not catch it. 

" We were not long thus, when the chiefs of the Fenians 
assembled to attend the wedding of Aoife, daughter of Neoid ; 
md wlicu Xeoid saw the great profusion of food and drink that 
had been given to the houfidis and servants, the vein of penury 



or otherwise he should die the year in which he failed to fulfil that obli- 
gation. Wc are told ttiat the Tuatha I>cdanaD8 were possessed of the 
secret art erf rendering themselves immortal ; perhaps this may be a 
cliarm used for the protraction of life beyond the natural span. 
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cufl bO|cc]lU bo h] ^^ i)A c]io]6e ; joijuf sufi b'fe CjteAf peA|t 
bob' ^eA|i|i 0]peAC bV |iA|b a d-6i]iii)1) 6 f |i) Arp^ fe ; A-s^f 
A5 f^ij feA5 bAfi) feA3Aib-f 1 A Cboo^l V ^T* Fiop^- " ^^5 
e]le bAfi) feA3A]b, 6^oi), aoi) bo Uec|b b*A it^b^fA A]t 
")^13 'J^ Ce]6ce ceAf ;' bo coi)A|ic ipjioij ^lu]i)ij lolcfiocAC, 

]A|t|iA]8 fin Ac^i?!)/ A|i f]» 'c|ieAb A1J peA]i?' A]t iDife, 
' 1)] b-f u]l f eA]i ^l|t|5ce ^5^07 b'A |A|t|iAi8/ a|i ]f ], * acc 
At) feAft bo b6A|tA co|Ti)ce 6Ati)/ ' c|teAb Ap c6]Ti)ce acao| 
cu |A|t|iA|6 ?• Aji iD|r®> ' l^l"' c^]* ^'J 5-clo]c f]1j/ A]t f^, 

' A|i b-A5A]6.' Oo lfe|5eAf A fD'A]|lf1) AJl I^H A5Af CUjAf 
AIJ l6|fD CA]t AD 5-clO]C 5AIJ fU]|teAC. ' N| b-An)lA6 f|l) Af 

c6||t' A|i fi, 'acc cujfi Ai) I1A5 clotce f] corij-^t^b ]i|oc 

ffe|p Ajl bo 6eA|t]tDA]DI), A5Af CAbAfft Ifelfl) cAifife/ t)o 
]l]l)^AfA Ati)lA, AJAf P] CU3Af |l]Afi) Ifelfl) bA bO]l3e IjOrtl 

V^ h ^ZH ^'fI^F T*^12l^^r ^' C|ieAb bob' a|1)]ti9 b] ? * 6Ab- 

AO|p ftefbe CAe]P* T1)'A]Pin)/ Afl f], ' A3Af CA|]lf] l|OI1) A 

pocc bAfi) c]3 F^lP.' t)o |i|ACcAf \t], A3Af bo lu]3eAII)A]tl 
A b-f A|t|tAb A cfe]le Ap oi6ce f ]p, A3Af a bubA]]tc f] liorp, 
' Ap bl|A3Aip pAC qub|tA]pp Ap lfe|fp f IP 30 b-f A3AIPP b^f 
ApbA6 ;' A3Af A3 f]p, A Cbop^ip, AP bA|tA b-6A3 bAip 6A3- 
A|b, 6a6op^ teirp CA|t clo|c pA Ce|bce 3ACA bl]A3A]p." 
6a3 e|le bAip 6A3A|b| ipuc bo rpucA]b Sbl^PA]6e^ bo tp^]t- 
bA6 3AC bl|A3A]p A3Af A 3eAf A bo C0TpA|l^ 6a6op, 3AP A 
30|P> ^3^r S^^J 1 ^ f3|ifeACA8 jie pA ipAjibAb, A3Af Ap cf 

> Ctt|l bo]cciU. Ctt|l signifies afly or ^ub. It is believed by the pco. 
pie that a niggardly or pennrioui person has a grub or worm in his heart, 
and that this worm gnaws away the rich rein of hospitable feelings which 
exists in that oigan, and thereby renders the sufferer miserly and inhos- 
pitable. 

' 9)ti5 A19 Cb^l6ce ceAf. The plain of Ceidhtt in the south. Unknown 
to the Editor. 

> QAHAojtt fl6ibe CAe\it was a powerful fairy princess who had many 
other places of resort in Ireland : she bound Fionn to the performance 
of the ridiculous charm of carrying a large stone on the palm of his 
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which was in his heart burst, and, thenceforward, he became 
the third most hospitable man that was in Erin. This is 
one of my deaths, Conan" said Fionn. " There is another 
of my deaths, namely ; one day, as I happened to be on Magh 
Ceidhte in the south, I met a beautiful, well-shaped young 
maiden : I asked her why she strayed alone; * I am in search 
of a husband,* she replied. * What descnption of a husband P' 
asked I. ' I seek no particular man, but one who will grant 
me certain conditions.' 'What conditions do you require,' 
asked I. 'To leap over that stone just before you,' answered 
she. I cast my arms of war on the ground, and leaped over 
the stone without delay. ' It is not proper to perform it in 
that manner,' said she, ' but place this stone, equal to yourself 
in height, upon the palm of your hand, and then leap over it.' 
I did so ; and I never felt greater difficulty in making a leap 
than on that occasion. I asked her what was her name. 
' Eadaoin of Sliabh Caein is my name,' said she ; ' and come 
home to my house with me to-night.' I went with her * 

nnd she told me that the year in wliich I should neglect to 
make that leap, I should die a sudden death. Therefore, 
O Conan ! that is the second death of mine, namely, (to the 
neglect) to leap over the stone on Ceidhte every year. Another 
of my deaths (i.e., another duty the neglect of which would 
be a cause of death to me) is to kill one of the hogs of Slanaidhe 
every year, and preserve its geasdy namely, not to wound it, 
and to take care it should not grunt while being killed ; and 

band, while be leaped over another upright stone, for the purpose of 
prolonging his life. 

« 9)uc bo tQUCAib 5blA<)AT6e. This is a remarkable passage, and may 
refer to the ceremony in use at the sacriflce of the hog to the sun. The 
boar occupies a prominent pUuse in the Hindoo mythology. The Tuatha 
Dedanans were remarkable for their great flocks of huge swine ; and they 
are siud to have been accustomed, when occasion required, to assume 
tlic appearance of those animals. 
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bo rbiiHtfeA6 j, bV l)-ion)CA|t 50 IfAj; a ^uIacca ; ^3<^r 5^<) 
5A0C A b-ciiAi6 c^]tf*A bV b6]c, A5Af 5AC bofiuf jiif a 
m-beA|icA]6e ] bo bejc b|ta|bce 5f a c|0I7i;> asa]* 3AI) bu]i)e 
t>o 6eA|tfi)Ab u|n7pe aqi) aoi) bA|le A17 o|6ce f ip : 3U|t Ab 6 
HP fii^rsl'^ ^^ ce]|xe, a Cboi)^|i)/' Ajt Ip^ovv- 

" Beiji buA& A5Af beAijpACc/' aji Coi^^p^ " ^S^f AbA]|i 
|i|on) AijO]f ?)A c|i] b-tt]tcA]it fi>eA]tbA|ll ]f rpeAf A |t|oc cu- 

5A|f |l|Afi) ?" 

"21 bdAji x}V PIOC," A]t Plow. "2100 bo lAec|b b'A 
|iAbAf bo fefls A]i b|iuAc CA||tti Cjiony^l^vve,^ ^S^f ^ 
bu|f]05A& Ap fijuc ca5Ati) Af a o-bubfejls ^oija |tAbAfA 
A3Af pA co|u, A5Af cmt|iA|6e DA pfeiDpe lopA b]Ai5 > ^S^f 
CttSAfA u]tCA]t bAfi) fleA5 b'A b-lopi)fA]6e; 50 b*c^|tlA a 
b-cAO]feAC fDA]C bAfi) ti)u;|i)C||t J, 6a6oi), a n^-bol; aij f]}i 
50 b-co]iCA|i A 5-cfeAb6||i : 5u}i Ab uA]8 ac^ xlt B0I5, i)6 
4l)ui) Bol5,> l^]ii) le Co|iCA 2QurbAp ; asa]* cusaj- u|ica|i 
eile 50 b-c<^|tlA Ai) 6Abbd tijic 2Qu]i)C|i)9^ 5UJI ii7A]tbA6 fe ; 

ASAf CU5Af At) CJieAf U|tCA|t, ^UJi ff)A|ibAr jOiPAIf IDIC 

6AcbA]]t ; 3u]i Ab UA16 AC^ fl|Ab )oTf)A|f f 6f. 4)'Aici)|6eAf 
30 t)-beA]t|tpA6 iDViibleA]* bo i)a c)t] b-tt}tcA^]( f|p; A3Af 
|t|T>eA6 feAjtCA bo pa c]i]U]i Iaoc f|p ; ^5^T ^ T5]*l<^^^ -^ 
n-ApTOoppA 6f A 3-c]opp ; 3u|i Ab ^Ab f Ap pa c|t] Vu[tcA|)t 
]f rpeAfA IfOTp CU3A}' ]t]Aip/' A]i piopp, " A3Af b6ApcA]t 
leAbAb ^eAfCA 6uipp ; 6j|i pj beA3 6u]c f A]b bo IcApAif 
ojirt) A Cbop^iPj ASAf b'lPPriof ipo]t^p bAip 6eACA|iA]b 
F^IP A3Af PA pfejppe 8tt]c; A3Af, bAip 8613, If ^^11*^ 0]6ce 
Ac^ App,^' R]peA6 AfplA]6 f|p, A3Af CU3A6 p]ppbe|lb, 
^P3]op Cbop^ip, Aji ^reif-l^ipA A3Af leApcA b'^pbjopp. 

21CC CfeAppA, bo C0pA|tCA6 CA^bre, A3Af f ]Ab]lA A8-aACipA|l 

b'^pbjopp, C|t6 PA cobU: 3011 6l|t3|6 f5 fejij cdrp^jtb le 
uACA]b o'p leApcA. " CfieAb ^A l|P3e fiif Ap leAbA a ^]3 

1 CAftt) Cttait)5lii)qe. 774e Corn of Crumiiut io Uie county of Dublin, 
so celebrated in Fenian lore. 

« t>ut) U0I5. The fortreas oj Bolg, 
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that lie \v)io kills it should cnrry it to the place of cooking ; 
tliat the north vitid should not be allowed to blow over it, lest 
it (the carcnae) might be scorched ; and thnt every door to 
which it msy he carried should be closed against it, and that 
no person in one town should be forgotten in the course of the 
visit on that night. So you now have the answerto your ques- 
tion, Conan !" said Fionn. 

" Win victoiyand blessings, and tell me now about the three 
random shots that trouble you most of all that yon have ever 
cast," asked Conan. 

" I will tell you about that," said Fionn. " One day, as I 
had been hunting in the neighbourhood of Carn Cromghlinnc, 
a hog was started for me from the unfavorable hunting ground 
in which I tht^ was, and the hounds and the heroes of the 
Fenians were hot in pursuit after it. I made a cast of my ja- 
velin at it, but the weapon pierced the bowels of a worthy chief 
of my people, and he immediately expired. It is from this 
(incident) that Ath-Bolg or Diin-Bolg, near Cork, in Uuuster, 
is so oaDed. I gave another cast which pierced Eadbho, son 
of Muinchin, and he was slain ; and I made a third cast, and 
killed Jomais, sonof Bachar, so that it is after his name Sliabh 
Jomais is named. I perceived that I bad committed ruinous 
acts by means of those three throws ; so I c&uaeAJeartt (graves) 
to be made for the three heroes, and their names to be inscribed 
tiicrcon. Therefore these are the three casts, of aU I ever gave, 
that most grieve me," said Fionn. " Prepare a bed immedi- 
ately for ns, becauM you should be satisfied with the length of 
time you have been questioning me, Connn I during whicb 
I have informed you about very many of my own and the Fe- 
nians' difiicultii's : I think it is now the latter end of the night." 
And so it was done. »*»*»* 

111 the mean lime a frightful vision iind hobgoblin appciirnt 
to Fionn in his slecji, so that be sprang thrice from the hi il 
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pfe]i)i)e?" A|i pitjijbeilb. "Cuaca t)e t)Ai)Ai)t), bo co- 
ijA]iCAf bAfi)," A|i f 6, " bo c65b^]l btiui Jije 0|ifi7, A3Af a 
it)-beic A5 ^lAiji)-co|3A]fic PA 'pfejijije." 

OaIa pa 'pfejpije; bo 3AbAbAtt bup-po|it A5 pocA|ilA6 
i)A ^05PA AT) o]bce ni), ASA]* bA b|i6ij led X>e]t 5AP cua|1- 
AfsbA^l lph]i)t) Aco : 5]8eA6 b'fe||i5]6 B|tAi) BeAj O'Bua- 

C^ID A3Af B|IA1) ^6|t lt)AC 'pbeAJiSttf A, A IDOC 1)A IDA|bt)e 

A]t ijA tbaftAc; A3Af c^ii)|6 cufi) ^bl<^ ^P Rejce; A3Af 
b'^]Af |iA]6e c^ |iA]b lp]Or)v ^V 0|8ce y\V ? (^llt bo b] ^]0f 
fi]i-e6lAC A3 ?1)ac Ap Ke]ce') a bubA]|tc %)ac ap Re]ie, 
" c|A bo b|A& A f]Ox, p] b-^]l l|0!p b]ioc-^Jiitc]pe bo 86a- 
PAfi), b'eAslA 50 Tp-b]AbAO]C ippA pd ipiop-6AO]pe bAip 
leApipu]p ufipe, p^ A3 ]A|i|tA]6 feAfA oftip. 3l^^> ^ 
be||i]fp 3UJI Ab A b-c]3 Cbop^jp CblPP Sbl^fbe, bo b^ 

'pIOpp AjAf t)|0|t|tA]p3 A ]lAO]tt/' 

^131^ l^T* T]V AP bA BbftAp 50 ceAc CbopA^p, asa]* 
|!eA]iAf 'piopp ^^|lce ]i]tt J A3Af ca3AbAtt fAp AcrpufAp bo 
C|t6 |:leA6-dl bAiP]fe a ippA A3Af 3AP Ap )^iApp rpA^lle 
ji]f* "Ba olUtp A 3-qopp ip^ofA AP fleA8/' A|t Copap^ 

"A3Af CAbflA]8f| AP 'pblApp b'A CAjClOip P" O'AOPCA 
PjOpp f IP ; ACC CeAPPA, SluAjnOf 'pjOpP, t)lO|t|tAlP3, AP 

bA BbjtAp, 'f A 3-C01P, 30 lop3po|tc PA 'pfeippe. " 2lcJt 
f:leA6 A3tt]pp oUatp a p-2llipu]p," aji B)tAp, " A3Af ceAj- 
TpAOjb bV CA]C]oip." Slw^lf 1^ ]ieorppA 30 b-^lH^ufp, sup 
b-6A3|tA6 ccAC p-61a Ap o]6ce f]p A3 fpAic|bpApfe|ppe; 
A3Af p]0|t c^Ap b6]b AtplA 30 b-pACAbAp CAijibpe L]feA- 
CAffi, ipAC Cbo|tfpA|c fpe|c 2l]pcj ipAc Cbo]pp Cb^Ab-Cb^- 
CA13, A3 ceACC cuip AP bA|le b'A p-|oppfu|6e. "fi]n)A]t 
cAplA fo 86|pp," Ap piopp, "o]\i ]f seAfA 6u|pp 3AP itji 
b-ceAC bo tSAOfle 30 f 3ApTPA0|b pfe|p 30 f ubAC f 0]*fpeAptpAc 

> VJac ai) KeTce, (literalfy the son of the Ram), Earn or Mac Earn. 
This name is now nearly extinct in Ireland ; and we believe that the 
only representatives of it livin{r« are the respectable family who reside 
at Ramstown, near Gorcy, in the county of Wexford. 
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throagh terror. " Why do you start from the bed^ Fenian 
king ?*' asked Finndeilbh. " I saw the Taatha Dedanans ; they 
were raising a qaarrel against me, and making a bloody carnage 
of the Fenians/' 

As for the Fenians, they pitched their camp at Fotharladh 
of Moghna that night, and felt sorrowful, because they had 
heard no tidings of Fionn. Bran Beg O^Baadhchan, and Bran 
Mor, son of Feargus, arose early next morning, and proceeded 
to Mac an B«ith, and enquired of him where Fionn had been 
that night (for Mac an B«ith possessed the gift of foreknow- 
ledge and true wisdom). Mac an Beith said; " Though I well 
know (where he has been), I do not wish to forebode evil, lest 
women and children should persecute me on that account, or 
ask me for foreknowledge ; yet I say, that it is in the house of 
Conan of Ceann Sleibhe, that Fionn and Diorraing spent last 
night." 

The two Brans, thereupon, proceeded to the house of Conan : 
Fionn welcomed them, but they upbraided him, because he had 
attended the wedding-feast of his wife unattended by the Fe- 
nians. " The banquet shall be prepared in a month,'' said 
Conan, " and do ye invite the Fenians to partake of it." Fionn 
agreed to that arrangement. In the meantime Fionn, Diorraing, 
and the two Brans proceeded to the encampment of the Fenians. 
" We have got a banquet prepared and ready in Almhuin ; — 
let us go and partake of it," said Bran. They proceeded for- 
ward to Almhuin ; and the chiefs of the Fenians were intent 
on enjoying the pleasures of the banqueting hall that night. 
They had not, however, been long there when they saw Cairbre 
Lifeachair, son of Cormac, son of Conn of the Hundred Battles, 
shape bis way directly to the place where they were. ''This 
is no good thing that has come to us," said Fionn ; " since 
our feata prohibit us to break up our jovial assembly, until 
we ourselves think proper to separate in jollity and mirth, yet 

13 
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|ie c6|le/' A3Af v]oji b-|fuU]]t bo ii)AC nfj 6^||t]09i7 jufi 
Ab ttiw^e ffeit> b6AT>CA0| eA5A|t aij cfje d^l. *' Nf b-ArijU nT> 
bo 6frAi)An>" A]i 0|ni>, " Aoc te]5]0ii) leAc ai) cfje bo ii)AC 
T*I3 ^mor)j), A5Af Ai) leAc e|le A5U]1)d ffe]i) ." Rji^eAS 
AtnlA f |t). Acc ceAWA, A1) leAc bo f olTba|5eA6 bo'p cjj bo 
it)AC 11^5 6]fi|oi)ij, bo bAbAjt b]Af bo TbuACA 4)e 4)ai)ai?i) 
AW, feA8oi>, p^flbe ^5ft tnAC 43oTin>A]ll, AjAf 'pAjlbe 
BeA5 »i>Ac 4)oTbi)Aill ; A5Af A biibfiAbA]t " 3tt|i Ab A|t A f 017 
^fe]n bo b6]C A]t At) 5-cii]b nt) ^'^ 1^15 ^ KolwijeAfe fe/' 
"TftuAj nw>" A|i pAilbe BeA5, "]f mdfi ad c^]ft ASAf 

AI7 CAflCAlflje CU3A8 OflJtttlW A DOCC, AJAf bA fe TO|An 

l^biw cuiUe b']n)||ic o|i|iu]i>ij ; 6i|t Ai) beAi) bo f i)atoa6 |if |» 
At) b-c^CAf froAH If I^^^T^T* ^ THjoaca 4)e 4>Ar^Ai;i), ac^ f f 
A5 lp]or)D b*Aifi)6eo]i) a b-ACA]i AjAf a Ti)^A|t." Cfo6 
c|iAcc, 5lttA]r]b At) b|Af fji^ -* ^voc DA ii)A]bDe 50 ^odd6a|1|i 

^^ISb peAbAlU A5Af ]Dn^ *><> 5^^ C^m A5Af 5AC CA|t- 

CA]fi)e bob' iD|AD le pfopD A3Af le lp\AVf)A]h 6||t|OD0 
b']ii)||tc A||i Cbtt^cA Oe 4>ADADD- 

4)aIa 'pblODi)bA]i]t ^^tsbpeAbAfl;* bo ca||i ceACCA ua]8 
A|t« ireAb 6]|ifODD «ll^ *» C]ODol 'CbtuicA 4)e 4)adadd 5f 5AC 
Ate c^e ; 6]|t bA ti|S ofifiA )=^iODDbA|t|t : 50 b-cAD5AbA|i CMje 
Of 5AC A|c ffe CACA b6A5 bo i\^]ji Jl^it-f l»A5 a- 5-C|odd iDf Of a 
A|fi bftuAC Loc 4[)eA|t5-4)bef ]tc ; AjAf bA ^ ad U c&AbDA f |d 
H^IDlS le CoD^D ^V bA]Dir ^ *^1^ oIIatd A]3e fit 6ofDA]|t 
l^bf DD A3Af D^ Y^}r)ne : 3u|t cti]|i SojfCfieAC, a beAi^eAcUc 

^fe]D# A|t A 3-Cf ODD 30 'CeATDA]]! luACflA ; A5Af AJi D-b6AD^tD 

A ceAccA jie pioDD^ sl**^in^r 1w>|TD|>e cAjt DA|f l&|Tb |te Loc 

1 l^iovobAiift 9)A|5b feA&A)l. A poirtfful prince of the Taatha Deda- 
nans. The Connacht peasantry beUeve that he la the king of the fairies 
of their province : they call him Fionnhharra, others FtA]c5eAitcAc l^j- 
oijiybAnit |%t5 i^A b-i:eATt iD-be^s. His residence is in Knoekmadh near Castle 
Hackett, county of Galway ; and the naigiiboyring peaaanCij relate many 
strange stories about that being. To Ftaimbharra they attribute the great 
success attending the family of Kirwan on the turf, fionnbharra makes 
no scruple to supply any vacancies that may occur in his forces by the 
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the son of the king of Eire will comider it a pmilege dae to 
him to assame the regulation of the banqueting hall.'' " We 
will not let it be so^ but we will give up one half of the hall 
for the aceomsiodatioQ of the son of the king of Eire, and re- 
tain the other half for ourselves,'' said Oisin. They accordingly 
did so : but it happened that, in the portion of the house that 
had been appropriated to the use of the son of the king of 
Eire, two Tuatha Dedanans, Failbhe M^r, son of DomhnaU^ 
and Failbhe Beag, son of Domhnall, were then seated. These 
declared that that portion of the house had been given up, 
merely because they themselves happened to have been seated 
there. " How grievous it is/' ezehdmed failbhe Beag, '' that 
we are made to bear so deep an iosalt and mark of disrespect 
this night ; but it ia the wish of Fionn to deal more severely 
with us, while the same Yiami possesses the woman who had 
been espoused to the third best man of aU the Tuatha Dedanans, 
even against the w^l of her fitther and of her mother." These 
two men, however, took their departure by the early dawn of 
the next morning, and went to Fionnbbarr of Magfa Feabhail, 
and informed him of all the insolta and iudignities which Fionn 
and the Fenians of Eire intended to offer to the Tuatha Deda- 
nans. 

As for Fionubharr ci Magh Feabhail ; he despatched mes- 
sengers to the different parts of Eire, to summon the Tuatha 
Dedanansfrom all quarters, for Fionnbharr was king over them. 
Six large well appointed battalions, from all parts, assembled 
on the margin of Loch Dearg-dheirc within the space of a month. 
This muster took place upon the very day that Conan had the 
wedding feast ready for Fionn and the Feuans. He (Conan) 
sent Soistreach, his own female courier, to Teamhair Lnachra, 
to invite Fionn and the Fenians. When she had delivered her 
message to Fionn, she returned back by Loch Dearg-dheirc, 

sdmiatloa of lome of his mortal nslghboors ; all Uwse bscome rM^ or 
long^Uvert. 
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bo CttA]8 'p^ilbe BeA5 joija b]A]3 A5 |:^5A]1 fsfe^U 
uA]ce : 5u|i ii?i)]f f| 60 3u|i a b-pocA^ii PblW "?ic CurbA]ll 
bo bj t^. Ko ^|A]r]iA]8 7^A]lbe BeA3 ca ]tA]b 'pfow, t)6 
c^ l]OD bo b^bA|t Ai) ^A|t|iAb ? " 91 b-'CeAn)A]]i LuACftA 
b'p^sbAf fe/' A|i 1^, '' ^3Af be|c 3-cfeAb a cufbeAccA" A3Af 
Tto inPjf 3u|t Ab A b-pocA]|i C})Oi)^]V C})]VV Sbl^lbe bo 
^1 T^T^^^ T*® ^®F ^^ ofbce f]i). 2l|t i}A clof n?) bo pb^il- 
be, CU3 h^]n) clo]6|n> bo'i) beAi)*eAclAc, 3u]i seAfifi A]|t 
A 66 ], 3U]t cA|i]iA]t)3 cuTi) t)A b-^bAiji) ], 3tt]i Ab Ottb- 
3eA]t|icAC A]i)]iD Ai) c-f|tocA f]i) 6 fo^i) A leic. 

C^aIa 'pbiw; 3luAif|0f A t)-b]A]3 ija beAi)-eAclA^8e, 
A3Af bA ]Ab CIadi)a ^6]]ii)e l]Oi) ]f rpd bo b^ a D-|!A]t]iA6 

^a'l) All) nu : oiri di itAib ^oda v^^^^n ^w, acc pfoou, 

CAOflce^ 2t)Ac Ai) Re]ce, &oca6 ^5|t tpAC Lu3A]6, S3olb- 
f3e]i)e iDAC 0]f]i), A3Af CaoI C]td8A 6 NeAri)A]i)i); 30 
Ub6bA]|ic Tloi)u ]ie 3oll> " a 3bo]ll/* a|i ffe, " tj^oji gAb 

UAfT?AP 1}il ^ft)-eA3lA IDfe A]7l bA]l)|f ]t]Arb ]lO]lt)e AI70]f J 

A3Af tDfe A]|t beA3^T) bii|6ue ; 6||t ac^ |!a]]X]t)6 i)ac tijA^c 
b^A ceAf b&i7A6 6aid, caSoi)^ T^uaca Oe 4)ai)ai)ij bo cd3b^|l 
bitiqijije Ofirt), A3Af IDO intt]t>q|t bo Ti)A|ibA6." "2l]i)^c- 
|:cAbfA cu ofifiA bo'p co]i fo," A|t 3oU, "A3Af C]3]b 
|teon)pA A|i f ID 30 ceAC Cboi)^]i) ; 3u|t cu]fi Cot)^^ ^^^Ice 
]t]H, A3Af bo b-feA3T»A ceAc p-oIa aco, A3Af bo b] 'pioijD 
A leAbAft uftf AD ADD, ^5^1* 3oW ^'a 6e]f, A3Af p]DDbe]lb 
b'A cli ; A3Af c2^c A 3-coicc|DDe ioda D-^ODAb c|DDce |!6]d 

6 HD AfDAC. 

4)aIa "pblODDbA]! ^Ai3b peAbA]l, A3Af CttACA 4)e <t)A- 

DADD> bo CU]|ieAbA|l AD " pfel3 'PiA&a''* lOIDpA, A3Af ]l^D- 

I Fefb FfAb, magic covering. Dr. ODoDOvan remarking on a passage 
in the Miscellany of the Celtic Society, that '* Dunlaing of Dun^wt' 
6A./tfarra"— Dunlaing 0*h-Artagam, and alludes to a story in ancient 
accounts of the Battle of Cluan-tarbh (Clontarf) fought on Good Friday. 
A D. 1014. in which Oeibhill (now Ee^il) of Craigliath, the familiar 
sprite of DaJ-Cais, is said to hare enveloped in a magical cloud Dunlaing 
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and the Tuatha Dedanans having seen her pass^ Failbhe Beag 
followed her, to ask her the news. She informed him that she 
had been before Fionn Mac Cumhaill. Failblie Beag asked 
her where Fionn then was, and how many men he had with 
him. '^ I left him at Teamhair Luachra, and ten hundred is 
the number of his companions/' answered she. She also toid 
him that Fionn was to spend that night with Conan of Ceann 
Sleibhe. When Failbhe heard tbat^ he struck tlie female 
courier with his sword, and cut her in two : he then dragged 
her remains, and cast them into the (adjoining) river. Hence 
that stream is called Dubhghearthach from that time to the 
present. 

As regards Fionn ; he followed the female courier, and the 
Clanna-Moirne composed the majority of the force that accom- 
panied him on the occasion ; for there were none left to supply 
their place, except Fionn son of Caoilte, Mac Aetthe, Eochadh 
M6r son of Lughaidh, Sgolb Sgeine son of Oisin, and Gaol 
Crodha from Neamhainn. Fionn, addressing Goll, said, — 
" O Goll, I never felt misgiving or fear on the occasion of at- 
tending any wedding-feast before this ; my forces being few in 
number ; for I have a foreknowledge that evil brood:* over me, 
namely, that the Tuatha Dedanans are about to raise a bniighean 
(quarrel) against me, and slaughter my people.'^ *' I will de- 
fend you against their attacks on this occasion," said Goll. 
They, thereupon, proceeded forward on their way to the house 
of Conan. Conan gave them a cordial welcome, and they were 
introduced into the banqueting hall. Fionn occupied the 
couch next to the door, Goll sat on his right, and Finndealbh 
on his left hand, while all the others assumed the places they 
were accustomed to occupy, without any further distinction 
being made. 

With respect to Fionnbharr of Magh Feabhail and the 
Tuatha Dedanans; they enveloped themselves in the Feigh Piadh, 

0*h-Artaguii (a chief hero attendant on Murchadh, Brian Borumha*! el- 
destton), to prerent him from joining the battle. Sec AnnaU of the 
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5AbA]t 50 boftCAb, 5lfe]fi, i)A ffe CACA Ma5 f 1 1) AftrpcA, 6ib]^;ce, 
] 1)1)] lice/ A]|i fTA^cce btti)ACboi)A]t) Cb|i)t) Sbl^lbe^SAi) jtSjA, 
5AI) ]tAcu5A6, 3AI) f u]|teAC. " 6eA5 a|i b-cA]|ibe a beft 
Ai)o fo/' A|i HAb, "A5Af ^e|6ii) lA^rytye 5bo|U A5 ai)ACaI 

'Fb]l)D 0\i\iU}t)1)" " N] Af)AC|?A6 5oll ^'^ COfl fO fe/' A]l 

&}ti)e, beAi) bftAO]; "o||i ceAlsfAbfA p]oi)i) aii^ac I^otd 

Af Al) C|3 3] 01)1) 30 IDO fbA^C A COflDeAb." 

5laA]|'^of 'no]n)}>e b'ioi)i)ftt]6e ai) bA]le^ A3Af C73 6f 
corbAiji pbl^?) ^'r> l6|c ATDUYC. " C]a c^ a^ji fijo c<ni)A]|i ?'* 

A|i rl, " ^eif I f6|d," Aft "pioDD, " S^AfA DAc rttiif^si^ 

]r]0|i Iaoc ofic/' A]i f|, "ceACC An>AC 3AP ^u||ieAC.'* 

Four Masters, Ed. J.OD., A.D. 1013, p. 778, »., and Ware's Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland, ch. xxiv. at the year 1014. "The place called Dun-na- 
bh-fearta in the text ia probably Dun-feart, alias Danesfort in the county 
of Kilkenny, (situated about four miles from the town, and on the 
old road to Waterford), where it is probable Dnnlaing waa fostered." 
Now the real case is not that it was a " magical cloud*' in which Aeibheal 
of Carriglea enveloped her favorite, but a sort of magical, or druid- 
ical garment, called Feidh Fiadh, as is expressly mentioned in the an- 
cient account of the Battle of Clontarf, aUuded to above ; for when his 
patron and friend Murchadh, oomld not see him, though he recognised 
the voice of his faithful adherent, he exclaimed*-" I know the voice of 
Dunlaing 0*h.Artagain, and feel the effect of his strokes, but cannot see 
him." " It would be a disgrace,** replied Dunlaing, ** if I were to con- 
ceal myself from my friend,** at the same time casting his magical gar- 
ment from his shoulders, and thereby rendering himself risible to Mur- 
chadh. Henoe the xep n^b waa not a magical cloud, but a druidical 
garment which rendered the wearer invisible. It is true that his familiar 
sprite rendered Eoghan Mor (Eugene the Great) and his people invisible, 
but if it were a magical cloud it would have been designated ce6 bftofd- 
eAcc, (druidical or magical mist) not refb ri^d. There are reasons for 
believing that the name Fef6 ^Ab Ib of Christian origin, because we read 
in the 1nni)U|i7 Pacciiajcc (Hymn of Patrick) when he was on his journey 
to visit Laeghaire at Tara, that the druids advised the monarch to place 
armed men in ambuscade to prevent his reaching the royal palace at 
Tara, and probably to slay him and bis companions. 8t Patrick, on 
that occasion, composed his celebrated Hymn, which is called yep iri^b, 
probably because the saint and his followers appeared to his enemies in 
tUc sliA|)e of deer, and young St. lienignus, or beiijfv, in that of a fawn. 
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and marched forward invisibly, powerfully, with steadiness, 
and without delay — none contending for precedence — ^in six- 
teen armed, well-appointed, well-marshalled battalions, to the 
plain opposite the house of Conan of Ceann-Sleibhe. '' It is 
little use for us to be here," said they, " since the service of 
the sword of 60II is engaged in the defence of Eionn against 
us." "(joll shall not protect him on this occasion," said 
Eithne the druidess, '' for I will beguile Fionn out of the house, 
despite of the vigilant care that is kept over him." 

She proceeded on to the town (house), and stood opposite 
to Fionn on the outside. " Who is he that is before my face ?" 
asked she. " It is I myself," responded Fionn. " The ^easa 
by which a true hero never suffered himself to be bound be 

as appears from the foUowing argument to that Hymn in the Book of 
Lismore, a copy of which is now in the Library of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy : — *' PACtiA|c bo 7101)© tni) ]ri9n)\xi) to. |ij AioreiTt loe5Aitte iDCjc Hfetl 
ni5f)e6. Taz a bei|i9A 1). t)|A rypet) 00 9A(tQAi)c1)A|b Ati ij^p^tofb fiy bAff no 
bAc-Ati in ecAti!j]& An i)A clenichejb. Ocuf ir lAjnecb blTT^ ItJfo Tni b?'0- 
be5A|l cuiftp ocur ai)ii)a Aft ben)i)A]b ocuf bUfnfb ocuf bUAlcblb. Cecl) buiiye 
i)Of sebA cec}) b|A co i9.|iyinc1)6io l6|r 7 i)-t>|A in cljA|n?rTec 6eii7i)A irni a 
5i)Uir* X>P bfqo bo An cecl) ijeiiQ octtr fOfW^AC. bfb coiooa be m? biAiybAf. 
b|b lunecb ^1^ Aon^Aio ]aj\, qa ecfecljc. VAZfiAjcc \\o chAiy xo jt) cai? ryo 
fiACA ijA 1)ecAn»)A|bi Att A c}}]f)i) o leosAin^, f}A bjsfeb t)o nUb Ch\^o)bn)<i 
00 reiQnAT5 ; coijfb Anrfvt^ At cbeffA fi^bluchc 9a l>-ecAnnAibe conjcff 
Ai5d aIca, ocut t^nooe ti|a iH>lAib j. t>o^9. Ocuf feet) FfAbA a ?)A|f;ii)/' 
i.e. Patrick composed this Hymn. It was during the time of Laeghaire 
ion of Niall ha composed it. The leaaoo he had for composing it was, 
tliat it would be a protection to both himself and the monks against the 
deadly enemies that lay in ambuscade for the clergy. And thiii hymn is 
an armour for the protection of both body and soul against demons, 
men, and habitual Tices. Every person who repeats it each day, having 
aU his mind on God, shall not be troubled by demons appearing before 
him ; it shall protect him from poison and malice. It shall be a protec- 
tion to him from sudden death ; it shall be an armour to his soul after 
death. Patrick composed this hymn at the time when Laeghaire plotted 
his destruction, so that he might not conic to propagate the faith at Te- 
mora (Tara) ; on which occasion it appeared, to those that lay in am- 
buah» that they were wild deer, having a fawn after them, that is» Be- 
nen (Benignus). And Feth Fiadha is the name (of the Hymn). 
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Niofi r"l^l»>5 FloOD V^ Se^r^* c^|P]6 aidac jad c^||ibe, 
^5^T 5^V joidSa buipe bo b^ a fC|S, d|oh A||H5 aoi) aco 
p]oi)!j A3 bul Afi)AC Acc CAO|lce ATi)^]i); ASAf cj5|6 30 
b-6]ci)e beAij bfiAOV* )r F-^'p ^^ H^ ^ l^l3|obA|i T^ua- 
CA Oe 4>Ai)Ai7t) eAlcA b'feApu|b bubA 30 n-3obAYb cfwc^Je 
1:6' t) but); 3U|i lu|3eAbA|t Aift uccA|b A3Af A|fi b]tu|i)i)]b 
c^ic ; A3Af bo 3AbAbA|i a3^ lof3A ASAf a3^ laij-ii)|lle ; 
TOi)ttf 3U|i ce|ceAbA|t id]c A3Af idi)^ A3Af ti)]oi)-6AO]oe At) 
bAfle Af At) bup ATt)AC Afi 3AC leAC : 3u|t b^A6 beAi) Cbo- 

1)^]l) (CAt)A1)A A b-A]f)]rt)) fAI) Aba|t)1) leAC At1)U|C bo^f) 

bA|le. )f At)t) f |i) A bubA]|ic 6fci)e, beAi) b|iAO|, le p|oi)t), 
c6|Tt)-]t|fc te^ ^fe]i) ; " 6||t ]f bo co]rt)'}i]t l]Ott) bo 30|]ieAf 
Ait)AC cii/* A|t f^. " C^ ^A|b ?" Aji p]oi)D. " O 4)bo|]ie 
ba Cboitc? A t)]A|i, 30 b-2l^-it)6]i' fO]|i/' Afi f]. <Do |tit)eA6 
AfblA Tl!) leo 30 b-c^Yi)|6 pjopi) ]tO|ti)pe ca]i ai) ^, -^S^f 
CAO]lce iot)A 6|A|3 ; A3Af bo b] p|ot)i) A3 3fieAf acc Cb^- 
oilce. 30 t)-bubA||tCj " jf A6t)ei|t 6u]c, a CbAoilce, it)fe]b bo 
|iACA A3Af bo luA6A]f A3Af AOI) bcAi) A3 bul b^oc/' L|l)- 
3|or CAO|lce A|i r|i) ; 30 b-ctt3 6]|t3i6 Ai)focA||i Aft |ffe|i) 30 
b-cu3 A 6|iott)* A t)-acc t)A CA]U|3e A3 <Do]|ie At) c-SeAi)A|c 
ceAf , A3Af b'|Ott)ptt| 5 uijice 30 b-cu3 bfe^tt) clo]6|it) |!6 i)A 
fi)eA6oi) 30 t)-beA|i]ii)A b^ o]ib|t) ceA]tCA coit)C|U)n)A 6|, 
" Be]|i buA8 A3Af be At)t)Acc, a Cb^lce/' A|t p|Ot)i), '*6||i 

1 C|ci7e beAiy-bfioi. Eiihne ihe druidesa. There can be little doubt 
that females were consecrated to religion by the druids ; be^i) bttof , in 
the present common acceptation of the word, means a sorceress, a witch ; 
but we are led to believe that in the olden time, females were dedicated 
to the aeryice of the pagan deities, tiie principal of which were flraatT^ 
water. The two sisters Aine and Milucradh, were representatives of 
these elements, and the choice made by Flonn, on the occasion of the 
sisters coming to pay their addresses to him, clearly shows that he pre- 
ferred the worship of fire to that of water, that is, that he remained a 
Baalite in preference to becoming a Lirite, or U^auiSf worshipper. The 
strange story of the swans of Lir reflects some light on the various dedi- 
cations used by the Irish pagans ; and it is probable that very violent 
conteutioDs were once carried on in Ireland by the pai'tisans of the rival 
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npoii yoQ, unlera jou come outside without delay/' said ^lie. 
Fionn did not suffer the ge€t9a to hang over him, but walked 
out without delay ; and^ though there were many persons in- 
side^ none of them noticed Fionn leaving the house^ except 
Caoilte alone. He walked up to Eithne the druidess. At that 
same time the Tuatha Dedanana let fly a flock of dark birds 
with fiery beaks to the Dun (of Conan) ; and these (birds) 
perched on the chests and bosoms of all the people (within), 
and scorched and tormented them to such a degree, that the 
young lads, the women and the children belonging to the place 
betook themselves to flight from the Dun in all directions, and 
the wife of Conan, whose name was Canana, was drowned in 
the river outside the town. Eithne, the druidess, then chal- 
lenged Fionn to run a race with her, '' lot" said she, '' it was 
for the purpose of running a race with you I called you out." 
*' What shall be the distance V* asked Fionn. *' From Doire- 
d&-thorc in the west, to Ath-m6r in the east," said she. Thcy 
arranged the matter so ; but Fionn got across the Ath (ford) 
before her, while, in the meantime, Caoilte was following him. 
Fionn began to urge on Caoilte, saying, '* you ought to be 
ashamed of your running and of your (small) amount of swift- 
ness ; since a woman is able to leave you behind." Caoilte, 
thereupon sprang forward, and, making a very distressing 
bound, struck his shoulders against the hag*s chest, at Doire-an- 
t-Seanaich in the south ; aud then, having turned about, he 
made a slash of his sword at her in the waist, so that he di- 
vided her into two equal parts. 

" Win victory aud blessings, O Caoilte,'^ . exclaimed 

religions, who were aocuitomed to meet and decide their qnarreU at 
'* ^ A17 coiinuic," th€ place %et apart for battle. The Samhaiege of Glen 
Samhaisg, near Sliabh Guillen, were those dedicated to fire worship, 
while the e^lA or swans wero dedicated to Itn or tleruimf worship. 

s tH>}fte-6li-cofic, i.e. The foreat of the two wild boare. 

» Jlc 19671, i,e. The great ford, 

< t)non». That is, got his back to her face ; got before her. 
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5^ pii|6A bu|lle n)A]t ctts^if }i\Am, njoft 6iiA|l|f buiUe |f 

^^l^^y 50 b-|»A]tAbA]t T^UACA 4)e <Da|>A91| ^01)A fl^bTtOY9 

floft-cot|tc|5ce A|» A 5-C|op!) |A]I 5-Ctt||t a ft-Te^J P]a6a 
6]ob, "436|c l]on), a CbAo^lce," A]t Fiopp, "50 b-c^ft- 

lAf19A]]t A|t U|t A|l DAtbAb f Al) 43ttl) fO," AJAf Ctt||t^b^ A]l 

f]^* -^ T)-bfu>iDAt)i)A ]i© c6]le9 ^5<^r ^tt^|*3«)Atb ctic ^Ab ^ft 
5AC Uac : 5u|i bAf i)eAbAfi ofT)^ feASCOiblAOu At pbfow : 
5Uft clof bo 3boU n^f 50 D-bttbA|]tc, " c^uas f ii)i ofti bo 
ceAlsAbAii TuACA 43e 4>ai)A90 Fy<>01) A5Af CAO|lce )t|u 

AIDAC UAf1)0> ^S^f fe||t5|6 50 IttA^C b'A 5-CAhA|fi/' 6l^51^ 

^n nD» loOA tl^b|lO|90 ^15 ASAf foftjoile, AjAf Cop^o 
Cbli>Y) Sbl^fbe A5Af A cIao!) ibA^ct^e b'A 5-coi)5PAib A|ft aq 
b-|:A]cce aiqac ; acc ceAT)OA, bo feAtt5A6 ai) c-ti|tb tt)]leA6 
uA|bfteAC }oi)X)fA]6teAC9 ^S^f ^9 ^^^ leAbA]tcA lo]f5i>eAC| 

A5Ar A1) CO|t1)A UACtbA|t ]OI)5A17CAC^ ^S^f ^0 bu^OD^ blA6- 

fijApoAC bo|tb*cfteAf AC| ^a6od, ^Soll n)AC 2QdY|ti)e tb)c 
3bArt|tAY6 3blttP-^uib, tbfc 2lo6 4>buA9A]8^ n)|C 2lo6 Cbi9!) 
Cbl^lft^ ii)ic CoT)u]ll, n)}c SA|6bYte, n)]c CeAC, n)1c^^^5AC| 
n)|c CA]|ib]te CblW-be]|i5, Tb^c |iy5 Coddacc ; Avbu]! bA 
|t6]ii7)0f A ti|tb-tbY]t A fi^fTDj Al) CAi) bo c|tofi| ^a'i) 5-CA7C A 
5-c|i]orlAc A c|i6|i)-f 5fe|ce ; sufi c|ieAf5Aifi qieo^i) da 
b-cAO|feAc; 5U|t c^o]ifibA uA^fle 'i)a i>-be||te, ASAf 5a|t 
fi)A6r9A6 TDA^ce yoi>a ti7eA6oi) ; ]Of)ttf juti T9)Oi)AY6eA6 A5Af 
5tt|i c|tAYpl)5eA6 cof a ASAf ciDiMbulUij ti|n 5u|i jit]V]^ atj 
c4i]if A foitftAOCAy 6a6oi)^ 'piooob^int 2t)^]3b 'peAbAfl, A3Ar 
cttA^tiSDib A c6|le^ 5u]i bA jtAepcA |io ceAfSA^bce i)a jt^s- 
">|ll6; A5Af 5U|i bA CAob-leAbAftcA, cA|Tb-lt1Si)e i)A c|i6|i)- 
f Iff 6*1) b-Cftonj-Jled f^i); A5Af bA 6 c|t|oc a ijiiDjteAfa]!) 
5U|i tu]c 'piooTjbAjin 2l)A]3b "peAbAfl bo b6|n)iot)ijA|b 3IAC- 
U]b]jt SbofU; A3Af bo cu|c 'p^flbe le CAO|lce. S3)ucAr ao 

IaOC U|fl)|0pi7AC lttAC>3O0AC| feAboi), 6oCa6 2t)dfl IDAC tik- 
3^16, ASAf |ld 3Ab A3 fUbA UA fluASA, 50 ]tei|I)CA6 AH 
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FioDD, ''for, tbongh many is the good blow you have 
struck in your time, you never dealt a better one than 
that/' They then returned hack to the green before the 
town, where they fonnd the Tuatha Dedanans, drawn up 
in martial order before them, after having thrown off their 
FeigA FiaMa. '' It seems to me, Caoilte," said Fionn, " that 
we have fallen into the thick of our enemies in this Dun." 
They, thereupon, turned back to back, and evefy warrior on 
all sides attacked them, so that groans of weakness from the 
unequal contest were wrung from Fionn. GoU, having heard 
them, exclaimed, ''It is a sorrowful case, for the Tuatha 
Dedanana have enticed Fionn and Caoilte away from us ; let 
us arise with speed to their help.'' They, thereupon^ rushed 
out upon the green in a dense body, determined upon the per- 
formance of great feats and carnage, supported by Conan of 
Geann Sleibhe and his sons. But now that proud, aggressive, 
chieftain of champions, the body-mangling fiery hero, the ter- 
rible loud thunderer, and the fresh blooming branch invincible 
in battle, GoU son of Moime, son of Garraidh Glundubh, son 
of Aodh Dduaidh, son of Aodh Ceannchlair^son of ConRll,son 
of Saidhbhre^son of Ceat mac Maghach, son of Gairbre Ceann- 
dearg, son of the king of Gonnacht, became enraged ; like a 
towering mountain under his gray shield was he in battle ! 
He laid prostrate the bravest of their leaders, he mangled the 
bodies of their nobles, and burst through the ranks of their 
chieftains; he shortened limbs and delved into skulls, until he 
reached their pillar of support^ Fionnbharr of Magh Feabliail 
himself. They commenced to attack one another, until both 
the royal champions were mangled and disfigured, in conse- 
quence of the hard struggle which they maintained. The 
result of the combat was, that Fionnbharr of Magh Feabhail 
fell by the heavy, hard-dealt strokes of Goll. Failbhe fell by 
the hand of Caoilte. Eochadh Mdr son of Lughaidh, the nimble 
hero of the quickly-dealt strokes, sprang into the midst of the 
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f eAfi |:]octi?A|t |:o|t|i^!)CA, feA6ou, OowUAcbA, 5uit cuAji- 
50|T>eAbAji A cfe]le, AjAf bob' 6 |:6i|iceAui) a b-feAbnjA, ]Ab 
A ]tAoi) bo tu}z\m boDD |ie boiji), A5Af bfeAl |te b^Al, Aft ai) 
UcAifi n^5 ^5^r t*^ ^"1^ Racca t)eA|t5 fd'T) |mACAit 
5-c^AbpA tie S5olb-f5e]T)e tdac 0|ria, ASAf co]tctiA6 
R6cb«^!) ttft 3a|*1*ai6 3lttt)few6« 4^ cu|c|ObA|t ai) bA S5A]1 
]te cfe]le ; co|ic|ia6 t)A cfi] 15oii)i)A]U ]te Coi)^i) 2t)Aol idac 
2Qd|fti)e lot^A AOQAYt ; ASAf bo cu^ciobAft Ap b^ CbA||tbYte 
Tte Coi)liD CblPa SW^lbe A5Af le t)A i^ac ; acc cfeAijDA, if 
ceAjtc cu5a6 a ij-6||t]i)i) ihati) ca|C |f ^e^i\\i cu5a6 i)^ ai> 

CA^C X]V i ^1T» t)10]t ri)1Aa A5Af DlOfl lt)A]f 6 le CeACCA|i bo'i) 

b^ jto^Pt) TIP ce]be ij^ ce|ce Af ai) 1^a]|i caca ^ooAft ]ooo- 
fa^SeAbAjt A c6|le ; dift bA ]Ab b& ttofi)^ bA c|taA6-coTt)- 
lAi)i)A|6e f AD cfia]0!>e ceACA|t6A lAb, ^a6oi>, 'P^aijoa |:eA]t- 

6aCA fUflceACA |:0|l|lA1JCA "pblOD* A3Af T^UACA bfefb-jl^l) 

bAC-^]lt)e <t)fe 4>Ai>A0i)i A5Af ]f beA5 tj^jt ca|C|obA|t u]le 

A|t l^CA]tt AD CACA f]t). 

21cc c6Af)i)A^ DiOft c|Ai> 50 b-f ACAbAft cuCA A^ cufb efle 
b"pblAi)T>A]b "pblDO T><i ]tA]b Aa KA]t|tAb ; lODwn A|t A 
b-fTA^cni) bo 'CbuAC^ 4)e Dadai)i>, 5U|t JAb f ^Ab jtfeifi) itjAb- 
ti)a6 AjAf ce]ce Aft s-cuft ai) 7^615 T^fAb ]oi)a b-C|n)pc|oll: 

5U|l CU|C|0bA|t CAlfe ASAf CAO]b-1)6AlA A]t "pblOOT fft|l)» 
A3Af A]t AI) lt)^]b bo h] At) f A|l|lAb f At) 5-CA|C, 6 ]OtnAb 

PA b-to|i5Aile, ASAf le foitftAi) da f eAbri^A ; A5Af bA ]od5- 
DA ibofi le b-0|no tD^lfe b]ce da 'p&iDOe f ad 5-ca|c f^D : 
6|ti c&DSAbAft be]c 5-c6Ab Iaoc le TF|odd* 50 ceAC Cbo- 
D^ID CbiDD Sbl^lbe, A5Af bo cu|C|obA|t u^le le T^uaca 4)e 

43aDADD« acc AOD C6Ab A1D^]D ; A5Af |Abf AD F^l*? eAfbA- 

CAC cft^ACCAC C|tdY-leo|Dce ; A5Af jad ad cu|b e|le bo 
iDa]DC)ft CboD^ID CblDD Sbl^fbe b'Aift^Ofb. 43aIa )^blDD; 
bo fiu5A8 50 ceAC CboD^lD ai|i lonjcAfi fe, AjAf bo b| 

CAeC)06Af Aft TDlOfA ADD ^'^ llAjAf J A5Af AD CflilC bA 

]D-|">ceACCAC 6, bo sluAir r^lD A3Af A beAS^D 'F^fDDe 
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enemy, and commenced to hew down and carve the troop!>| 
until be met the furious and valorous man^ Donn Uatha: they 
engaged one another; and the end of the conflict was that botii 
fell foot to foot and face to face on the spot. Bachta Dearg 
was slain in the conflict by Sgolb Sgeine, son of Oisin. Bochan 
was slain by Garraidh Glundubh^ and the two Sgails fell by the 
hands of each other. The three Domhnalls were slain by the 
hand of Conan the Bald^ son of Moime, without any assistance 
whatever. The two Cairbres were slain by Conan of Ceann 
Sleibhe and his son. But few of the battles of Erin were ever' 
fought with such dreadful determination as was that battle ; 
for no individual on either side wished, or was guilty of the 
dishonour, to yield or retreat a single step, from the spot on 
which he engaged, his opponent ; for they were the two most 
hard-fighting bodies of men to be found in any of the four 
parts of the globe, namely, the manly, bloody, robust Ifenians 
of Fionn, and the white-toothed, handsome Tuatha Dedanans ; 
and they both were nearly annihilated in that battle. 

Soon after, all the Fians of Erin who had not been present 
were seen approaching : but when the Tuatha Dedanans saw 
them, having enveloped themselves in the Feigh Fiadh^ they 
made a precipitate retreat. Eionn himself fell into fainting fits, 
as well as all those who had joined him in the battle, in con- 
sequence of the severity of the conflict, and their extraordinary 
exertions in it. Oisin wondered greatly at the large number 
of Fenians who fell in that battle : for ten hundred heroes ac- 
companied Fionn to the house of G>nan of Ceann Sleibhe, and 
they were all slain by the Tuatha Dedanans, with the exception 
of only one hundred ! and even these were maimed, wounded, 
or weak from the loss of blood ; not enumerating the loss 
of the people of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe. With regard to 
Fionn ; he was carried to the house of Conan, where he re- 
mained a month, and a fortnight over, under cure. When he 
was able to remove he, and the few Fenians who survived, went 
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f AbA bAbAfi Ai) 9lina]i) AjAf a 5«c|i6acca b'A 5-co95tf;^|l 

A 1hOCA|tla]^e fnl a 6-fUA|IAbA]t c^itA 1^ l^A^Af . 
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to the great^ extensive Almkuin of Leinster ; and they remained 
a long time in Almhuin before their woands were perfectly 
healed. 
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Adam*8Peak, 31. 
Aedh Oirfidh (thelridi0rpheiu)»17. 
Aedhgan Ruadb, 160, 1G7. 
Aeibheal, 190» n. 

Aengus Og, 85, 123, n. Of the 
Brogh, his legislator, 144, 144, a^ 
145. 
AgaUamh na Seanoiridhe (Dialogue 

of the Sages), 20, 29. 
Aine (.the moon), 17, 88» 117, 168, 

169, 192. a. 
Airthera, sopematural propertiee of 

ito wells, 1 56, a. 
Albsin (ScotUnd), 112. 
Allen (see Almhoin), 136^ a. 
Almhoin. 134, 135, 136, 136, a., 
137, 166, 167, 168, 169, 198, 199. 
Great banquet at, 184, 185. 
Ancient Irish dress described, 123, a. 
Marriage rites, 166^ a. Tobacco 
pipes, where discorered, 18. 
Annagasson rirer, 168, a. 
Anloich, 143, a. 
Anubis worship, 49, 50l 
Aodh Ceanncblair, 194, 195. 
Aodh Duanaidh. 194, 195. 
AoibheaU, 92, 92, a., 97, 96, 101, 

102. 
Aoife, 92, 92, a., 178^ I7a 
Apparitions, 106. 
Arabians, 123, a. 
Arasan, 37, a. 
Ardee,80. 
Ard-na-g-Catb, 59. 
Ardstraw, parish of, 62, a. 
Armagh, 61, a., 156, a. 
Armagha, 156, a. 
Armhach, 174, 175. 
Army caterers, 177f a. 
Artiste, 141, a. 

Aschaffenbttrgh, palace of; 106. 
Ath.Bo, 142, 142, a., 143. 
Ath-Bolg, 182, 183. 
Ath»an-chomhraic, 193, a. 
Athchomairc, 176, 177. Meaning 

of the word, 176, a. 
Ath-CUath (Ford of the Hurdles), 
60, a. 

14 



Ath-Cliath Meaghraidh, king of, 

162, 162, a., 1&. 
Athlone, 61, a., 142, a. 
Ath Lnain (Athlone), 142, 143. 
Ath-mor, 192, 193. 
Atropos, 95, 97. 
Attaoots, 21. 

B. 

Babel, oonfttsion of, 27. 
Bacachs (beggars), 103. 
Bachar, 182, 183. 
Badger Cox, or Cocks, 44. 
Badhbh, a fairy sprite, 80, 110, 

112. How pronounced, 105, 107. 
Balar, eril eye of, 32. Hill of, 85. 
Ballyshannon, 142, 143. 
Bann, 62. 
Bathing, erfl consequences of 170, 

171, 172, 173. 
Battle of Anghrim, 89. Of the 

Boyne, 89, Of Castleknock, 

130, a. Of Clontarf, 51, 98, 

188, a. Of Goria, 136, a. Of 

Moylena, 83. Of Moytuir, 23. 

Of Ventry, 28. 
Bararia, Queen Theresa of, 105. 
Beal, a pagan deity, 17. 
Bean Sighet, 19, 37, 104, 109. 

Chair of, 110. Various names 

of, 105. 
Bflinn Eadair (now Howth), great 

leap at, 33. 
Boien (Benignus), 191, a. 
Bessy Bell, 57, a. 
Biatachs, their oocnpation, 176, a. 

177, a. 
Binn-each-labhra, black steed of, 

40. Binn-each-Luna, 41. 
Binn Eadair, 143, a. Estuary of, 

142, 143. 
Binns Quoted, 64. 
Black Joanna of the Boyne, 19. 
Black sleed of Binn-each-labhra, 37. 
Boadioea, 76. 
BoChaointe, 110. 
Boghmuin, 30, 32, 128, a., 142, a., 
174, a. Her histonr, 31, 121, a. 
Uer death, 128, 1^, 130, 131. 
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Bolg, fortress of, 182, n. 
Book of Lismore, 191, n. 
Borolmhe, Brian, 101. 
Boudhou, temples of, 122, n. 
Boyne(the river), 73, 79, 88, I74,ii. 

Brugh of, 144, n. Bruighean of, 

1*22, n. Salmon of, 133, n. 
Brady, Parson, 40. 
Brahmins, 1 15. 
Bran (Fionu's hound), 117, 168, 

169. Relationship to Fionn, 49. 

Lordship of, 63. Mor, 184, 185. 
Breasal, 50. 

Brian Borumha, 189, n. 
Brice Bloige, chasm of, 1 17. Great 

leap of, 30, 128, 128, n., 129. 
Brickey, the river, 128, n. 
Britain, 26. 

Brooke, (Miss), 50, 64. 
Brown, 110, 
Brownies, 92. 
Brugh OS Boinn, 144, n. 
Bruighean, meaning of the word, 

120, ft. 
Bruighin Cheise Corainn. 120 n . 
Bryant quoted, ^. 
Budh Dearg, his exertions, 28. 
Bugha, the term explained, 124, n. 
Bull deity, 48. Worship, 48. 



C. 



Cael Crodha, 166, 167. 

Csesar^s account of war chariots, 

71. 
Caiccr the druid, 149, n. 
Cailleach Biorar (watercress hag), 

51,64,65, 149,11., 170, n. Her 

house, 64, 65. 
Cailte's description of a tiompan, 

49. 
Cairbre Ceanndearg (red-headed), 

194, 195. 
Cairbre Lifeachair, 184, 185. 
Cairn Feargall, 148, 149. 
Cairns described, 64. 
Caislean Ciuil, (bagpipes), 48, 49. 
Call, 115. 

Callan, mountain of, 1 16. 
Cambrensis' account of a man and 

wife transformed into wolves, 

159, n. 
Cambrian Journal quoted, 41 . 
Canana (Conan's wife), 192,193. 



Canaan, 28. 

Canaanites, 26. Expulsion of, by 

Josue, 164, n. 
Caoilte, 140, 141, 142, 143, 148, 

149, 160, 161, 188, 189, 192, 193, 

194 195. 
Caol Crodlia, 188. 189. 
Carbury, barony of, 61. n. 
Carrick-lea. 97, 101, 102, 128, a. 
Carriglea, 190, n. 
Carruic-buidhe, 85. 
Carrill Cas, 134, 135. 
Carthagenians, 26. 
Cas Cuailgne, 160, 161. 
Cassia, where situated, 1 12. 
Castle Hackett, 186, n. 
Castleknock, battle of, 130, n. 
Castlelyons, 93. 
Castletown, moat of, 169, a. 
Castletown-Bellew, 169, a. 
Cat of Ath-Cliath (Dublin), 60. 

Cat avenged upon an Ollamh, 36. 

Objects of terror, 34, 35. 
Cattle preys, 76. 
Cavan, 19,93. 

Ceannchlair, Aodh, 194, 195. 
Ceann Sleibhe. 29, 115, 117. 120, 

121, 122, 123, 184, 185, 188, 189, 

190, 191, 194, 195, 196, 197. 
Ceann Sumaire, 122, 123, 123, n. 
Cearmad Milbheoil, his three sons, 

47. 156, 157. 157, n. Celebrated 

musicians, 157. a. 
Ceatach, the son of the king of the 

Tulachs, 143, a. 
Ceat Mac Maghach, 194, 195. 
Ceathoir, 156, 157. 
Ceithlinn (the druidess) 24, 25. 
Celtic superstitions, 145, n. 
Ceylon. 31, 122, n. 
Chaldeans, their expulsion, 22. 
Charm mongers, 115. 145, n. 
Chersonesus Cimbrica, 22, 23. 
Chess-playing, 50. 
Ciar, a king of Kerry, 130, n. 
Ciaran (St.), 41, 42, 43, 44. 
Clanna Deaghadh, 85. 
Clann Deirgthine, 83. 
Clanna Moirne, 188, 189. 
Clanmorris, barony of, 134, it. 
Clare, 31,62, 64, 119, n. 
Cliodhna (the fairy queen),97, 162,a. 
Clobharceann, a fairy cobler, 19. 
Cloch Beartha (the mangled stone). 

84. 
Clogher, oracle of, 39. 
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Clogh-niiigh-righ-cat, royal cat of, 

37. Oracle of, 38. 
Clogh-oir, 37. Oracles of, 39. 
Clonmacnoise, 35, 36. The three 

wonders of, 146, 147. 
Clonmel. 44. 

Clontarf, battle of, 190, n. 
Clough, 37. 38. 
Cloao-tarbh (Clontarf), battle of, 

when fought, 188, n. 
Cnobha, cave of, 37. n. 
Goillen Feidhlim, 160, 161. 
Coleraine, 126, n. 
Coolavin, barony of, 61, n. 
Columbkille. 97. 

Cooley, 169, n. Cattle spoil of, 48. 

Conall Mac Saidhbhre, 194, 195. 

Conaire, son of Moghlamha, 85 

Conan. 124, 125, 126, 1-27. 132.133. 

136, 137, 138, 139, 156. 157, 186, 

187, 192, 193. OfCeannSleibhe, 

SO. Burial place of, 63, His 

banqueting hall, 188, 189. Fes- 

tiyities at the house of, 118, 119. 

Kills the two Cairbres, 196. 197. 

Conan Mael, the Fenian Chief, 1 16. 

The Bald, his death, 196, 197. 
Conan-cneis, a magic girdle, 82, 

62, n. 
Connacht (Connaught), 35, 36, 77, 
80, 93, 97, 98, 107. 123, it, 136, 
»., 186, n. Bull of, 14-2, n. Fir- 
bolgian tribes of, 22. 
Conn Cead Chathach (Conn of the 

Hundred Battles), 184, 185. 
Conn-Eda. story of. 41. 
Connelloe, barony of, 118, a. 
Corca-Duibhiie, 118, a. 
Corca Gttiny, 118. n. 
Corca I^dhe, 129, n. 
Cork, 93, 99, 182. 183. 
Corren, 120. n., 122, n., 123, «. 
Cotter. William the Red, the poet, 

93, 94, 95, 96. 
Craigliath, 188, n. 
Creggan, 89. Clay of the church- 
yard of, a fairy song, 8i?, 89. 
Cregg y Bran, 63. 
Critliinn, fountiun of, Tirtue of its 

waters, 128, 129, 129, «. 
Croker, the hite T.C., 94. 
Crom, the deity of irrigation, 17. 

Of the Uock, 58, 58. «. 
Cromghlinne, earn of, 182, 183. 
Crop, a fairy chief, 93. 
Cros-shliabb, 65. 



Cruachan Connacht, 142, 143. 
Cruit or harp, 48. 
Crumlin, earn of, 182, «. 
CrymogSB quoted, 22. 
Cualan. 65. The dog of, 50. 
Cuailgne, 16, .39, 169, 169, n., 172, 

173. 
Cuailgnean mountains, 61 , a. 
Cuallan the renowned, 50. 
Cuanda, Fionn's visit to the house 

of, 47. 

Cuanna, 174, 175. Hospitabty of 
his house, 146, 147, 156, 157. 
Story of, 174. n. 

Cuillean, 39, 65, 169, a. Sighe of, 
172, 173. 

Cuchullainn,71. HI. Hl.n., I69.n. 
His fight with Ferdia. 80, 81, 62. 
His leap. 130. n. War charioU 
of. 73, 77, 79. Why caUed Cu- 
chullainn, 50. 

Cuckoo, voice of the, 138. 139. 

Curry, Mr. Eugene, on rat charm- 
ing, 35. 

D. 

Dagdae, a pagan deity, 17, 48. The 

son of, 47. 
Daire, of Sith-Daire, 130, 131. 
Dal-Cais, familiar sprite of, 188, n. 
Dalcassians, 98. 
Danat, daughter of Daire, 31, 130. 

131. 
Danes, 92, 99. Danish invasion, 29. 

Dancsfort, 190, n 

Daol (an insect) described, 124, a. 

Daolgas, his story, 133. n., 134, 

135. Sonof Dubhghoile, 136, 137. 
Dathcaoin, 144, 145, 
Deaghadh Mac Siun, 134, n. 
Dealgan, glen of, 131, a. 
Dcalra Dubh, the evil-minded, 32. 
Deara Dubh, 134, 134, n., 135. 
Demons, protection £rom, 191, a. 

Expulsion of, 37* 
Derry, 97, 126, n. Remarkable 

Uughterin, 138, 138, n., 139. 
Diorraing, a Fenian chief, 29, 30, 

117, 124, 125, 126, 127, 172, 

173, 176, 177, 184, 185. Son of 

Domhar Damhaidh, 120, liO, a., 

121, 122, 123. 
Divorce practised by the ancient 

Irish, 166, a.. 167, «. 
Dog-worship, 50. 
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Doilbh, a fairy piinceBS, 82. 

Boire-an.t-Seaoainn, 19*2, 193. 

Doire-da-thorc, 192, 193, 103, ». 

Bonait, 132, 133. 

Bonamine, 122, n. 

Boochuan, Conuingaoo of, 101. 

Donn Cuailgne, 48, 76, U2, n. 

Donn Firinn, 93. 

Donn Uatha, 198, 197 

Dorasan the rojalcat, 37, n. 

Bord Fiann, 137, n. Ita history 

and maken, 47, 48. When flm 

made in Ireland, 156, 157. 
Down, 57, a. 

Breoluinn, daughter of, 34. 
Brobhaois, 61, «. Great monster 

of, 62. 
Druids, 2a 
Druidical cats, 35. Mist, 190, n. 

Bites, 168, a. Wind, 144. n., 

145, a. 

Drumdiabh. 61, a. Spectre of, 61. 
DrumclifT, 61, a. 

Drummond (Rev. Dr.), 50, 64, 

169, a. 
Duanaidh, Aodh, 194, 195. 
Dubhfhaelind, 77. 
Dubhghearrthach, 188, 169. 
Dubh-shliabh, 134, 134, a., 135. 
Dublin, 41, 45> 116, 182, «. Irish 

name of, 60, a. 

Bun, meaning of the term, 128. n. 

Bun BinnBich (Dunbin), 40» 

Bun.Binn.each.hibhra, 41. 
Bunbin, 40. 

Bun-Boi, 128, 129, 129, a. 
Bunboy, 129, a. 
Bun-Bolg, 182, 188. 
Bundalk. 40. Ito Irish name, 169, a. 
Bun-da-bhrogha, 128, 129. 
Bundealgain, moat of, 160, a. 
Bunfeart, 190, a. 
Bun-na-bh-fearta, 188, a., 190, a. 
Bunganran, 128, a., 131. 
Bunlaing, where fostered, 190, a. 
Bun Mac Neachtain, 73. 
Bun Mac Neachtain Sceine, 79. 

£. 

Eachlach, meaning of the term, 
162, n. 

Eachtaidhe, mountain of, 118, 119. 

Eadaoin, a fairy princess, 84. 85, 
117. Of Inis Cieagaire, 83. Of 
Bliabh Caoin, 180, 180, «., 181. 



Eadhbo, 162, 183. 

Eamhain (Emania), 109. 

Earmais, tlie princess. 111, 111, a. 

Eas Dara, 24, 25. 

Easga (the moon), fountain of, 174, 

175, 175, a. 
Easroe, 33, 126, 127, 142, 142, a., 

143. Meaning of the term, 126, a. 
Eathoir, 156, 157. 
Egypt, 37. 49, 1 15. 
Eibhear, race of, 129, a. 
Eire, glens of, 61. King of, his 

privil^^ in the banqueting haU« 

186, 187* 
Eithleann, 164, 164. a., 165. 
Eithne, the druidess, 192, 192, a., 

193. 
ElTes,92. 

English invasion, 29. 
Enniskeen, 93. 
Eochaidh Mor Mac Lughaidh, 188. 

189, 194, 195. 
Eoghan Mor (Eugene the Great), 

King of Munster, 82,83, 190, a. 

TaUeach, 160, 161. 
Eric, the term explained, ld2» a. 
Erin, battles of, 196, 197. 
Emaans of Munster, 85. 

F. 

Faelaidh of Ossory, wolfish pre- 
dilections of, retained by his de- 
scendants, 160, a., 161, a. 

Fail (Ireland), the men of, 62. 

Failbhe Mor, 194, 195. Failbhe 
Beag, 186, 187. 188, 189. 

Fallen angels, 91, a. 

Fairy, 17. Etymology of the word, 
93. Bialogue, 101, 102. Lore, 
85. Rath of Cruacbain, 109. 
Song and translation, 87, 88, 89. 

Faitbleann Mongshuileach, S3, 34. 

Farnane, 110. 

FathaConain, 47, 158, 150. 

Fates, 112. 

Feadh Fiadh, 101, 194, 195, 196, 
197. A magic oovering, 188, 
188, a., 189. Its use and anti- 
quity, 190, n. 

Fearguile, 138, 139. 

Feargus, 184, 185. Finnliath, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 166, 167. Fioon- 
mor, 160, 161. 

Fear More, district of, 1 18. 118» a., 
119. 
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Feangaradh, Dord of; 136, 187. 

Feithlind the prophetett, 109. 

Female oourien, 162, si. 

Fenians, 26, 33. Great ilaiighter 
of, 196, 197. Hunt described, 
65, 66, 67, 66, 69, 70. Meaning 
of the term, 21. MinBtrel^, 136, 

137. 
Fenins Farsaidh, flnt InTentor of 

letters, 21, 26, 27. 
Fermoy, barony of, 22. 
Fetches, 105. 
FewB (of Armagh), 89. 
Fiachra, son of Criomhthain, 146, 

147. 

Finius, 26. 

FinndeUbh, 184, 165, 188, 189. 
.Her appearance, 124, 125. 

Finnisk rirer, 1 10. 

Finn's great leap, 30, 31 • 

Fionn, 117, 174, n , 190, 191, 192, 
193. 

Fionn, son of Cmnhall, 20, 21, 26^ 
29,30, 117, 118, 119, 186, 189. 
Compared to Jonas, 59, a. His 
extraordinary leaps, 128» 129, 
130, a., 181, a., 132, 133, 180, 
181. Fight with Cuchnllainn, 
80, 81, 82. Gift of foreknow, 
ledge, 184, 185. His hounds, 
148, UO. Metamorphosed into 
an old man, 50. Into a grey 
fiiwn, 168, a. Random shots of, 
170, 171 » 182, 183. Palace of, 
136, a., Warriors, appellations 
of, 29. Persons of the name, 49, 
50. Where bred, 128, a. 

Fionnbharr Maigh FeabhaU, 186, 
186, a., 187, 188, 189, 194, 195. 

Firbolg, race of, 22. 

Fir Breige (flotitioas men), objects 
of Teneration, 37. 

Fire-worshippers, 192, a., 193, a. 

Fogs in Ireland, 148, 149. 

Foghmar, meaning of the term, 
164, a. 

Fomorians, 22, 23, 25, 26. 

Forays, 165, 165. 

Foran, an Irish scribe, 1 16. 

Fore, barony of, 61, a. 

Fotharladh, 184. 185. 

Fox, singular cupidity of a, 42, 43. 
Mr. Thoma% 60, a. Murphy, 44. 

Fuenmiooall, 63. 

Fuenyioouli, 63. 

Funeral dirge, 86. 



G. 

Gabhal Liuin, the well of, 168, a. 
Galway, 60, a., 62, a., 119, a., 
186, a. Harbour, its ancient 
name, 162, a. 
Garradh Glundubh, 50, 124, 195, 

196, 197. 
Gath-bolg. 82, 111. 
Geancanach (love-talker;, 18. 
German legend, 105. 
Giant's house, 121, a., 123, a. 
With one leg and arm, 140, 141. 
Pursued by a young girl, 148, 
148, n.. 149. 
GiolU an Chuasain, 30, 1S8, 129, 

Early name of Fionn, 128, a. 
GioUa nag-Croiceann, 130, 130, a., 

131. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 44. His fii- 

bles,45. 
Glasdiogan (Fionn's first name), 30. 
Glasdioghttin, 128, 128, a., 129. 
GlasNeara, 169, a. 
Glen h-Arma (Glenarm), Piast of, 

61. 
Gleann Bealgan, 131, a. 
Glen Eithne, 61, a. 
Glen Inny, piast of, 61. 
Glen Righe, 61, a , 169, a. Spec- 
tre of, 61. 
Glen Samhaisg, 193, a. 
Glen-an-smoil, monster of, 60. 
Gobha Gaoithe, sonof Konan, 140, 

140. a., 141. 
GoU Mac Molme, 83, 160. 161, 168, 

189, 190, 191, 194, 195. 
Gallan or Dalian, meaning of, 87. 
Goria, battle ot, 136, a. 
Gorey, 184, a. 

Greatrakes, Valentine, his miracu- 
lous cures, 104. 
breece, 58. 
Grenoge, 88, 88, a. 
Guaire, king of Connacht, 35. 
Guallin's remarkable watch dog,50. 

Guille, daughter of, 04. 
Guillean, 65. 
GuUin's daughter, 65. 



H. 

Hag of the water, 51* 
Heber, 97. 

Heredy, the serpent, 1 15. 
Heremon, 97. 
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Hindoos, their books, 115. 
Ilowth, 130, n. Estuary of. 143, n. 

Hill of, 96, n. Irish name of, 

143, n. Landing of the first ship 

at, 143, n. 
Hnman beings metamorphosed into 

woWes, 158, n. WithtaiU, I60,fi. 
Httbab, mountains of, 114, 
UyConnall Gabhra, 118, 118, »., 

119. 



I. 

Inchlqum, lake of, 29, 63, 1 16. 

Incubus expelled, 91. 

Idols, howdress^, 122, n. 

Ifinn, the fairy princess, 137, R. 

Indoilb, a fairy princess, 82. 

Innis Comhsgraidh, 109. 

Inis Grianportach Cealgaire, 84. 

Innistuil, 156, 157- 

Inse Creagaire, 83. 

lollann Eachtach, 160, 161 , 164, 165. 

Iphin, the benevolent, 17* 

Iraghticonnor, 134, n. 

Ireland, 112,116, 123, n., 126, n., 
135, n., 144, n., 193, n. Anti- 
quities of, 22. Enyeloped in a 
mystical fog, 143, n. Fate of, 
foretold, 149, n. 

Irish war chariots described, 7 1 > 72. 
Cyclops, 117. Fairy song, 95, 
96. Fenian army, how consti- 
tuted, 22. Manuscripts, 28. 51, 
61, n. Mj^thology, 80. ^'ennius 
quoted, 46, 14o, 147, 155, n., 
159, n. Meptune, 34. Orpheus, 
17. Pagans, 192, n. Satire, su- 
pernatural power of, 35. 

Isle of Man, 39, 89. 

Israelites, 26. 

J. 

Jomais, son of Bachar, his death, 

182, 183. 
Joshua, 26. 
Josue, 22. 
Judea, 2a 

K. 

Kellt, book of, 116. 

Kerry, 118, n., 130, n., 134, n. 

Ciar, king of, 130, n. 
Kerry .Luachra, 31, king of, 130, 

130 A , 131. 



Kildare, 136, n. 

Kilkenny, 46, 159, n., 190, r. 

Killarney, lakes of, 60, n, 118, n. 

Kilmanagh, abbot of, 159, n. 

ELirwan family. 186, n. Their great 
success on the turf attributed to 
the king of the fairies, 186, «. 

Knockane, 1 28, n. 

Knockmadh, 186, n. 



L. 



Laighne Faelaidh, h'srace in Osso- 

ry, 158, r. 
Laii^hnibh (Leinstermen), 111. 
Lake Dagruadh,65. Oflnchiquin, 

29. 
Lakes inhabited by serpents, 61. 
Lamb, Rev. Patrick, P.P., 110. 
Lanesborough, 61, n. 
Laoghaire mac Neill, 111. 
Lcagan Luaimneach, 142, 143. 
Leannan Sighes (familiar spirits), 

19, 80, 82, 83, 86, 89, 90,99 , 

101, 102, 103, 162, R. Bescue 

Eoghan Mor in battle, 84. 
Lee (the river), 92. White trout 

of, 138, 139. 
Leim na Con (Loophead), 31 . 
Leinster, 166, 167, 198, 199. Fir- 

bolgian tribes of, 22. 
Leitrim, 61, r. 

Lesly, Dr., bishop of Raphoe, 103. 
Lingan Luaimneach, 134, 135. 
Liathmacha, 77. 
Liber Hymnorum quoted, 77. 
Life Lcisgeamhuil (the slothful), 

134, 135, 135, R. 
Liffey, the river, 135. r. 
Limerick, 90, 118, r., 143. 
Lioses (fairy forts), 89, 91, r. 
Lir, story of the children of, 33, 

1 92, R. Swans of, 192, r., 193, n. 
Lirites, 192, r. 
Lochlaif, 26. King of, 136, r., 

137, R. 
Lochlannachs, 23, 26, 164, r. 
Loch Laeghaire, (32, 62, r. 
Loch Carra, Gara, or Tauchet, 61 ,r. 

Piastof, 61. 
Loch Cuan, 57, r., 58. 
Loch Cuillinn, piast of, 60. 
Loch Derg, 65. 

Loch Ucarg Dheirc, 180, 187. 
Loch Doghra, 172, 173. 
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Loch £me, golden apples of, 41. 
Fiast of, 60. 

LochLeoe, 118, 119, 119, ». Spec- 
tre of, 60, 60» fi. 

LochLorg, 90, 122, 123. 

Loch Lurgan, monster of, 62, 62, n. 

Loch Mary, 62, n. 

Loch Masg, piast of, 62, 62, n. 

Loch Meilge, piast of, 61, 61, n. 

Loch Keagh, piast of, 60. Proper- 
ties of its waters* 51. 

Loch Hamar, piast of, 61. 

Loch Rea, 60, n. 

Loch Ree, 61, n. Piast of, 61. 

Loch Riathach, piast of, 60, 60, n. 

LochRibh,61, a. 

Loch Truim, monster of, 61. 

Lough of Strangford, 57, n. 

Loich, HI. 

Loop Head, 190, a. 

Louth, 99,71. 

Luachair Dheaghaidh, 30, 130, n., 
134, 134, n., 142, 143. 

LachrTman, 17, 18. How cap- 
tured, 18. 

Lughaidh, 188, 189. AUatach, 85. 
Lamha, 160, 161,164,165. Lamh. 
fhada (the long-handed), 23, 25. 

Lurgan green, 32, 174, «. 

Lurgain ratha, 32. 

Lynch, I>r. quoted, 168, a. 



M. 



Mac Abhric, Fatha, 126, 126,»., 127. 

Mac Beag, 79. 

Mac Buaio, Beag, 174. 175. 

Mac CarrioU, Stadna, ISO, 130, a., 

131. 
Mac Cumhaill (Fionn), 49, 50, 51, 

1 1 6, His prophecy quoted , 1 49,n . 

Serpents and monsters slain by, 

51, 52, 53, 54, 55. 56, 57, 58, 59, 

60, 61, 92. 
Mac DomhnaiU (Mac DonneU), 

186, 187. 
Mac Firbu, 20, 22. 
Mac Lughaidh, 148, 149, 160, 161, 

194,195. Whistling of, 136,137. 
Mac-an-Loin (Fionn*s sword), 30, 

62, 142, 143. 
Mac Maghagh, Ceat. 194, 195. 
Mac Manair, 17, 136, a., 137, «. 
Mac Minne, the Uttle dwarf, 136, 

137. 
Mac Molneanta, 19, 93. 



Mac Nessfl, Conchobhar, 99, 40, 

162, n. 
Mac Niadh, 85. 

Macpherson, his forgeries, 136, n. 
Mac Ram, 184, n. 
Mac Reith, 172, 173. 176. 177, 184, 

184. a., 1S5, 188, 189. 
Mac Ronan, 49. 

Mac Saidhbhre, Conall, 194, 195. 
Mac Corey, Art, 86. 
Magh Ceidhte, 180, 180, n., 181. 
Magh Eithne, grunting of the hogs 

of. 138, 138, n., 199. 
Magh-minn, 48. 
Magh Muirtheimne, 79, 197> n. 
Magonihy, 194, n. 
Mahoraedans, 111. 
Mananan, 20, 25. Mac Lir, 93. 

Deity of the ocean, 17. Uis 

house, 122, n. 
Maranan, Sheell Ni, a cowherd's 

daughter, 1CK2. 
Mary street (Dublin), 116. 
Mayday exercise, 191, a. 
Mayo, 62, a. 

Meardha, his sons, 196, 196, a., 197. 
Meath, 25, 122, a., 144, a. Osso- 

rian wolres banished to, 159, a. 
Meidhbh, 107. 108, 109. Her war 

chariots, 75, 76, 77. 
Mice satirixed, 36, 36. a. 
Millard, Mrs. 116. 
Milesiufl, descendants of, 82. Fa- 
milies, 110. 
Milucradh, 117, 168, 169, 192, a. 
Moato, 123, a, 
Modeligo, parish of, 109, 
Modhuirn, son of, 142, 143. 
Mogh Lamha, 85. 
Moghna, 184. 185. 
Monaghan, 93, 122, a. 
Moime (clan of), 30, 31, 50, 12H, a. 

130, 191. 
Mount Callan, 63, 65. 
Mountain elastic, 1U9 
Mount (Mel, 128, a. 
Mount Uniacke, 93. 
Muinchin, 182, 183. 
Muirrionn Mongcaomh, 160, 161, 

161, a. 
Muirtheimne, plains of, 71 
Munster, 62, 85, 93, 94, 102, 182, 

183. Remarkable well in, 168, a. 
Murchadh, 189, a. 
Murchadh, son of Brian Boroimhc, 

a destroyer of serpents, 51. 
Murphy, John, 99. 
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N. 

Neamhuin, 188» 189. 

Keimidh (Nemeditts)) ancestor of 

the Firboigs, 26. 
Neoidi the penurious man, 117» 

176, 176.11., 177, 178, 179. 
Newcastle, 89. 
New Grange, temple of, 122, »., 

144, ft. 
Newtownhamilton, 110. 
Newry river, 169, n. Valley of, 

61. n. 
Niall Frasacb, 89. 
Nissas 92. 
Nuadh Airgiodlamh, 23. 



O. 

0*BaoiBgne, Fionn, 124, 125. 
0*Brien, Dr. John, quoted. 22. 
0*Buadhchain, Bran Beag,144, 145, 

184, 1B5. 
O'Cathalain (O'Callan), 88, 39. 
O'CIery quoted, 124. n., 125, n. 
O'Connor, Dr. Charles, quoted, 21, 

22 26 11] 
O'Daly, 35, r'.,40, 41, 98, 110. 
O'Donnell, 89. 91. 
0*DonoTan, (Dr.), 35, a., 188. n. 
O'DriscoIb, their territory, 129, n. 
0*Duibhne, Diarmuid, 148, 149, 

160, 161. 
0*Faolain, country of, 112. 
0*Hartagan,Dnbh]aing, 98, 96, n., 

101, 188, 188, n., 190, ii. 
O'Keamey, 116. 
O'Kelly, Tadhg, 101. 
O'Neill, Mr. Henry, 116. 
O'Sttllivans Beare, 129, n. 
O'Roddy, CheraUer, 124, n. 
OeibhiU (now EeTill)> 188, a. 
OfTaly, 22. 

Ogham inscriptions, 22, 63, 79, 1 16. 
Oidhe Chlainne Tnirinn quoted, 23. 
Oirfldh, 17. Ly» of, 137, a. 
Oiriar, 156, a. 
Oirgialla, a w^ in, which changes 

the human hair, 166, a. 
Oisin, 48, 148, 149, 160, 161, 186, 

187, 188, 189, 196, 197. 
Old Leighlin, a remarkable well at, 

155. a. 
Old age represented, 154, 154 n., 

155. 
Oracle responses, 36. 



Orgiall, a Brughadh of, 38. 

Orrery, earl of, 103. 

Orpheus. 17, 136, a. 

Oscar, son of Criomhthann, 134, 
135. 

Osiris, 82. Members of, 142, a. 

Ossor^, 41, 158, a. 

Ossonans transformed into wolves, 
158, a. Their singular propen- 
sities, 46. 



P. 



Pagan deities, 17. Idolatry, 17* 
Marriage described, 160, 161. 
Rites, 192, n. 

Pains and penalties, 126, n., 127, «•> 
128, a. 

Palestine, 22. 

Partholanus, 22, 23, 26. 

Pharaoh, 49. 

Phoenix, 26, 27. 

Phoenicia, 26. 

Phoenicians, 22. Various names 

of, 27. 
Phrenology, its effects, 44 
Piast, meaning of the word, 57, a. 
Pillar stones, 37. 
Pococke, Dr. 1 15. 
Portlaw, 11& 
Prooopius quoted, 22, 23. 
Puca (hobgoblin), 37. 



B. 

Rachta Dearg, 196, 197. 

Raithineach, 99. 

Ram, 184, a. 

Bamstown, 184, a. 

Baphoe, bishop of, 103. 

Baths, 61. 

Rats and rat-ezpellers, 35. 

Red-haired woman's curse, 131, n. 

Red Indians of America, lOi, 

Bed wind of the hills, 94, a. Its 

baneftd influence, 145, a. 
Bent and tax collectors, great 

daughter of, 24, 25. 
Riachidl, 87, a. 

Bian Gabhra the charioteer, 80. 
Bichis or Saints, 1 15. 
Binn-gear-fhiaclacb, 87, a. 
Binn an Buaigh. 142, 142, a., 143. 
Birer &ickey, 128, a. 
Biver Deaigan, 131, a. 
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Ktvcr Finnisk, 1 10. 

Kiver Liffey, 135, n. 

Kiver Newr)', 169, ». 

Itoc, 117, 138, 139, 139, ».. 146, 

147. Singular history of, 33. 

SonofDiocan, 144, 145. 
Rochan, 196, 197. 
Kock of Corren, 121, ii. 
Boyal Irish Academy, 136, a., 169, 

a., 191, n. 

a 

Salmon of knowledge, 174, 174, a., 
175. 

Samaria, Irish name for, 123, a. 

Sammes quoted, 72, 73. 

Samhaisg, 193, a. 

Sceoltting, Fionn's hound, 49, 117, 
168, 169. 

Scotland, 26, 136, a. 

Scraby hiU, 19, 93. 

Seadna, 31. 

Seatown, 169, a. 

Seanchan, chief ollamh of Erin, a 
satirist, 35. 

Seba, the princess, her strange his- 
tory, 33. 

Sechnall quoted, 78. 

Serpent worship, 115, 123, a. 

Sgatha, 82. 

Sgails, their death, 196, 197. 

Sgiath Bhreac, 144, 145, 166, 167. 

Sgolb Sgeine, 188, 169, 196, 197. 

Shannon, piast on the, 61 , 61, a., 89. 

Shenad, 92. 

Sighe Coillen Feidhlim, 164, 165, 
165, a. 

Sighle Nl Mhamnan, a swine- 
herd's daughter, 163, a. 

Sith-Daire, 31, 130, a., 131. 

Siubhan Dubh na Boinne, 19. 

Slanaidhe*s hogs, qualifications ne- 
cessary for the killing of; 180, 
181, 181, a. 

Sliabh Aughty, 1 19, a. 

SUabhCamn, 117. 

Sliabh Cuilleann, 168» 169, 169, a. 

Sliabh Quillin, 39, 61, a., 117, 170, 
a., 172, a., 193, a. Lake of; 
supematuralpowersof its waters, 
50, 168, a. Lay of the chace of, 
64, 65. Monster of, 61 . 

Sliabh an Righ, 142, 142, a., 143. 

Sliabh Smoil, 128, 129, 129, a. 
Where situated, 129, a. 
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Sliabh Truim, lay of the cbace of, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59,60,61, 6*2. 

Sligo, 61, a., 121, a., 123, a. 

Sliding car of the ancient Irish, 78. 

Sluggards, deity of« 135, a. 

Soistreach, a female courier, 186» 

187. 
Sparan na SgilUnge ; or the inex- 
haustible purse, 18. 
Speckled Book quoted, 78. 
Spells, 115, 145, a. 
Stanihurst quoted, 155, a. 
St. Benignus, 190, a. 
St. Columbkille, 19, 93. 
St. Ciaran, 36. His monks, 44. 
St. Kiaran of Saigher, life of, quo- 

ted, 41. 
St. Naal or Natalis, 159, a. 
St. Patrick's chariot, 7S. Demons 

expelled by the sound of his bell, 

37. Hymn of, 190, a. 
Stepmother, severe punishment of, 

33,34. 
Strabane, barony of, 62, a. 
Stockades, 136, a. 
Subterranean chambers, 120, a. 
Sumaire of the Bed Sea, 30, 122, 

123. 
Sun, its influence, 1 12. 
Syria Damascena, 114. 



T. 

Tadhg the Druid, 130, a. 

Tara, 22, 24, 88. Great hurlet at, 

3*2. King of, 175, a. Palace at, 

143, a. 
Tain Bo Chuailgne quoted, 35, 36, 

a.. 48, 50, 77, 78, 107,109, 110, 

111, 142, a. 
Tayish, Sheela, 91. 
Teamhair Luachra, 138, 139, 186, 

187, 188, 189. 
Teatboir, 156, 157. 
Teisionn, 174, 175, 176, 177. 
Teithcheann, 174, 175. 
Temora (Tara), 191, a. 
Tiarmacbren, lake of, 63. 
Tiemach Bran, 63 
Tiompan, or timbrel, 48, 49. 
Tipperary, 129, a., 160, a. 
Tiresius, her strange history, 33. 
Todd, Ber. Dr., quoted, 46, 77, 

155, n., 158, a., 159, a. 
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Tore, mountain of, 1 18, 1 19, 1 19, ». 

Traighlidhe (Tralee), the roar of 
the waTos of, 136, 137. 

Tralee, 136, 137, 138, 139. 

Trinity Ck>llege, 116. 

Truth and Falsehood represented, 
154, 154, II., 155. 

Tuaghanaicme, 134, n. 

Tuatha Dedanans, 17, 23, 94, 28, 
47, 48, 82, 117, 120, n., 122, n., 
126, 127, 136, If., 144, n., 158, 
»., 167. 168, 174^ 175, 175, «., 
181, 184, 185, 186, 186, »., 187, 
188, 189, 192, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197. 

Tuirreann, daughter of Tadhg, 
160, 161. 

Tvlachs, 143, ». 

Twonulebridge, 128, n. 

l^rone, 62. Gad of, 89. 



U. 

Ua Scudal. Diaimaid, 92. 
Uatha, 82. 

Ucht-dealbh, 160, 161, 166» 167. 
Uianeach, 24. 25. 
Uniacke, 94, 96, a., 98. 
Ulster, 39, 41, 57, a., 64, 76, 93, 
109, 160, 161 . King o^ 162, a. 



Remarkable well of, 168, n. 
nowned bull of, 142, a. 
Ultonians, 107, 109. 



Re- 



Mr. 

Walton, Izaak, 63. 

War-chariots, 71. 

Ware quoted, 103, 120, a., 190, it. 

Water witch, 65. 

Water, peculiar .qualities of, 174, 

175. 
Waterford, 109, 116, 128, a., 131, 

190, a. 
Westmeath, 61, a., 88. 
Wexford, 184, a. 
VHiite quoted, 44» 
WhiteiAurch, parish of, 128, a. 
William IIL, ^, a. 
Wind, its CTil effiects, 1 12. 
Witches, how Tulnerable, 37. 
Wittelbacher palace, 106. 
Wolres, 45, 46. 

Y. 

Tonghal. 93, 95, 96, 98, 128, n. 



Ziermacbran, 63w 
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DuBuy, 104, Grafton-strebt, 
December, 1855. 

Messrs. Hodges, Smith, & Co. beg to announce, that from the very numerous 
letters which they hare been honoured with from persons interested in the literature of 
this country, — ^from collectors of historical works, — ^together with notices of the Press, 
Beviews, Magazines, &G., all so highly complimentary on their having undertaken the 
cost of publishing so large a work as the Annai^ of Ireland, extending as it does to 
seven quarto volumes, upwards of four Uiousand pages, they are stimulated to make one 
more effort to place the Celtic literature of Ireland on a basis that, if carried out, 
must establish it for hundreds of years to come. 

The veiy large price they were of necessity compelled to place on the edition 
published in 1850, namely, fourteen guineas, as a matter of course, chiefly confined 
the sale to public Institutions and men of large fortune. This was beyond their con- 
trol; and they most frdly concurred in the regret so generally expressed, that the 
work was not available, on account of its large price, for gentlemen of moderi^ 
income. 

With the ooncurrence and by the advice of many distinguished personsi they now 
announce a reprint of the work, to be in every way as beautiftil as the fourteen guinea 
edition, with the exception of the paper, which will not be so fine, but in extent, type, 
and subject-matter it will be the same. 

The work is now so well known, that it may seem unnecessary to say there is scarcely 
an Irish fiunily of any note of which mention is not made; and from no other printed 
collection can the history and pedigree of Irish families be collected. In these volumes 
the antiquarian will find new and invaluable stores of information upon the institutions 
and manners of the andent possessors of the soil ; the topogimpher can identify the 
sites and modem names of every remarkable place in the early history of Ireland; — ^the 
ecclesiastic can follow up the histoiy of ancient churches and religious houses, and will 
discover notices of early bishops and ecclesiastics, many of whom are not to be found 
even in Ware; while the phUologer finds materials for tracing the progress and various 
stages of the last remnant of the Indo-European language. Every locality is invested 
with its own traditions and historical events, many of them hitherto but imperfectly 
known; not even the ruins of ancient buildings are forgotten, if their history can 
illustrate the fortunes of their original owners. 

They annex a Jew of the numerous notices of the work which have appeared, and 
request particular attention thereto. If, as they believe, a general desire exists to 
preserve the native literature and language of Ireland, they hope to receive the names 
of subscribers without delay. 

So soon as four hundred copies are subscribed for, they purpose re-issuing 
the seven volumes, within twelve months, at the very moderate price of Twelve 
Shilunos per volume; and as a guarantee, if such be necessary, for frilfilling their 
engagement with the Subscribers, they wiU not require payment until the entire work, 
index and all, be finished. 

In bringing out a popular edition of this work, MxasRS. Hodges, Smith, & Cc's 
sincere wish is that it should prove to be a National Work in the widest sense, and 
that the majority of their countrymen might embrace the opportunity of posMssing 
authenticated memorials of their ancestors, and of their deeds in the ages of a distant 
but thoroughly historic antiquity. 
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(From the Gentleman*s Magazine.) 

THIS great national work, extending to upwards of four thousand pages, 
and forming seven large quarto volumes, is the most magnificent contri- 
bution to historical literature that either Ireland or England has received for 
many years. It is in itself a chronicle of the Irish, written by Irishmen, and 
of the highest interest for its native annals. 



(From the Quarterly.) 

That the history of Great Britain must remain incomplete and defective 
until the ancient literary monuments of the Kingdom of Ireland, which now 
forms an integral portion of the British Empire, have been fully investigated, 
is a truth ret^uiring but little demonstration. An acquaintance with the 
annals of the countries whose relations with England have materially in- 
fluenced her destinies is indispensable to the inquirer who desires to trace the 
origin of many of the most important events of European history. The mis- 
representations of writers who have hitherto compiled ^^ Histories of Ireland'* 
are sufhciently apparent to students even superficially conversant with our 
original records. To palliate one-sided statements, and to conceal their 
ignorance, those self-styled historians have in general asserted that no native 
materials existed to relieve the dulness of their arid productions. An in- 

• In Seven Volumes. 4to, Pour Thousand One flundred and Sixty PagM, Price Fourteen 
Ouluefw. 
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spection of our manuscript collections, and an acquaintance with the docu- 
ments published within the last ten years by our literary societies, will fuUy 
disprove this gratuitous falsehood, and demonstrate that Ireland possesses 
ancient historical monuments of a more varied and authentic character than 
any other nation of northern Europe. The numbers and copiousness of the 
Hibemo-Celtic documents which have come down to us are accounted for by 
the fact, that one of the most stringently enforced of the ancient Celtic laws 
of Ireland was that which obliged every clan to preserve its history and re- 
cords. To carry this peculiar ordinance into effect, each sept maintained a 
family of hereditary historians, by whom all particulars connected with the 
transactions of the clan were committed to writing. The books compiled by 
those chroniclers became of the greatest importance, as, under the clan system 
of government, every individual, in order to establish his claim to a portion 
of the general possessions of the tribe, was obliged to prove his consanguinity 
with the chief familias of the district. In addition to the history and genea- 
logies of the dans, these records contained precise definitions of the extent and 
boundaries of their territorie^s, and a careful statement of the amount of tribute 
due to, or to be paid by, the various septs : thus forming, as it were, the 
charters of the Irish tribes, by an appeal to which all questions of right and 
precedence were finally adjusted. The historians, or ollavs, to whom the care 
of these documents was intrusted, formed a peculiar and privileged class, 
maintained in a degree of considerable splendour, at the general expense, and 
enjoying many profitable distinctions and immunities. As the disunited Irish 
clans sank before the concentrated force brought against them, and as the 
power of England gradually extended in the country, it became the policy of 
the more unenlightened and short-sighted of the successful party to endeavour 
to obliterate every trace of the former state and ancient Celtic institutions of 
the kingdom. Hence, the old historical volumes, written in the Irish lan- 
guage, were industriously sought out and systematically destroyed. On the 
other hand, the representatives of the ancient possessors of the soil laboured 
strenuously to preserve the venerable documents, which contained, as it were, 
their title deeds and the history of their fathers. Numbers of these manu- 
scripts were consequently carried by the expatriated Irish to foreign lands, 
and many were secreted in Ireland, until the arrival of the time when it was 
expected that the strange colonists should be expelled, and the descendants 
of the old proprietors reinstated in the possessions wrested from their ances- 
tors. Early in the seventeenth century, the contest in Ireland, of more than 
four hundred years, was finally decided. The last strongholds of the native 
clans came into the possession of foreign settlers, the ancient institutions and 
most cherished customs of the old inhabitants were prescribed under heavy 
penalties, and the Irish Celts and the descendants of the Anglo-Norman in* 
vaders began to find themselves strangers and outlaws in the land of their 
fathers. 
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It was at this period, so gloomy for the *^ children of the Gael,*^ that 
Michael O'Clery, a friar of the Order of St. Francis, formed the project of 
compiling a body of Irish Annals, from the old historical books still remaining 
in the country. 

Stimulated by the patronage of O'Gara, chief of Coolavin, who had been 
one of the earliest students in the newly-founded University of Dublin, he 
associated with himself Conary and Peregrine 0*Clery, together with a fourth 
antiquary, named Fearfeasa O^Mulconry, and the compilation was commenced 
in 1632, and brought to a conclusion, afler four years* labour, amid the ruins 
of the convent of Donegal, That venerable institution, founded, in 1474, by 
one of the munificent princes of Tir ConneU, had been dismantled, and con- 
verted into a royal garrison, during the wars of Elizabeth. 

The peculiar feature of these Annals is, that they supply us with a calm 
chronological account of the great Celtic tribes who for so many ages consti- 
tuted the Irish nation, and whose history — ^which, until the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, is the history of Ireland — ^has been totally and de- 
signedly overlooked by English writers. In the works of such authors, the 
native Irish clans are generally represented as subjected by the first invasion 
of the Anglo-Normans ; and all attempts to preserve their ancient posses* 
sions, and to expel intrusive foreigners from their territories, are invariably 
stigmatized as treason and rebellion. The native septs are depicted as wrapped 
in savagery and barbarism ; while the most exalted virtues are ascribed to 
their opponents, whose successes, however trivial, are magnified into splendid 
victories and heroic achievements. Such is the character of what has hitherto 
been styled the history of Ireland. 

On the other hand, the despoiled Irish, and descendants of old Engfish, 
who passed into the service of foreign princes, found but little time for literary 
occupations, and were more accustomed to wield the sword than the pen. 
It consequently devolved on the expatriated ecclesiastics to narrate the details 
of the reverses of their native land. Writing under jealous censorship, their 
judgments obscured by professional and unavoidable prejudices, they erred in 
an opposite extreme, and laboured to prove that the gallant struggle of the 
Irish clans for their lands and ancient institutions was a war undertaken in 
defence of religion. They thus endeavoured, by their publications, to rouse 
the Catholic powers of Europe to take up arms in defence of the Irish and old 
English, whom, not without a certain degree of justice, they represented as 
suffering, for conscience sake, persecutions nearly as severe as those undergone 
by the primitive Christians. 

Now, however, when, after the lapse of centuries, human society has been 
set on an entirely new basis, and the fierce passions, which agitated the men 
of Europe in former ages, exist but in the nKX>nl8 of the past ; when the 
bloods of once inimical races have become inseparably commingled, during the 
successive generations which have passed away on the Irish soil — once the 
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great object of contention, — ^the philosophic mind desires to inquire into the 
origin and progress of the events which have combined to produce the condi- 
tion in which we find this island at present placed. 

The records, moreover, of a peculiar branch of the great Celtic family, 
which, although at present widely scattered, and intermixed with the various 
races of both hemispheres, still continues to retain and forcibly exhibit many of 
its original and characteristic attributes, and whence has sprung a vast pro- 
portion of men, world-famous for their proficiency in every branch of human 
knowledge and science, cannot fail to possess attractions for the student of 
the history of mankind. 

Much as the credibility of the bardic legends may be impugned, it is cer- 
tain that they alone afford explanation of the expressive ancient Celtic names 
of the various localities of the country ; names which have withstood the revo- 
lutions of centuries, and which will, probably, never be entirely obliterated. 
The Pagan Irish have, however, left us material monuments which attest their 
ancient power and energy. Such are the forts in the island of Arran, the 
most magnificent barbaric monuments remaining in Europe, and the cydo- 
pean fortress of Aileachy near Derry. The erection of this extraordinary fort, 
which, from the earliest times to the commencement of the twelfth century, 
was the residence of the kings of the north of Ireland, is attributed to the 
tribe of Danaans; and it is believed by our ablest antiquaries to be the 
locality indicated by the appropriate title of Regioy on Ptolemy*s map of 
Ireland. 

There is ample documentary evidence to demonstrate that Christianity had 
made some progress, and that there were bishops in Ireland, before the 
coming of St. Patrick ; and that the spread of the Christian religion efiected 
a considerable change in the national character. 

To such an eminence did this island attain during these early ages, for 
learning, and especially for profound knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, that 
her schools were thronged by foreign students, who received gratuitous enter- 
tainment and instruction. *^ So zealous and disinterested a love of learning is,** 
says the prejudiced Ledwich, " unparalleled in the annals of the world." 

The fidelity of the " Four Masters" has stood the test of time ; every an- 
cient Celtic manuscript, and every official document, discovered by our lite- 
rary explorers, tend to confirm the veracity of these compilers. But for the 
labours of the poor friars of Donegal, a vast amount of our early history 
would have inevitably perished, as no less than six of the most valuable manu- 
scripts whence they drew their information are not now known to exist. 

The *' Four Masters," in their Annals, fortunately for us, transcribed ver- 
batim the passages of the original and contemporaneous recoil ; their work 
thus becomes of the utmost value to the philologcr, in tracing the language at 
ito various stages. This, however, formed one of the chief difficulties of the 
Editor, as many of the more ancient entries arc written in a dialect so long 
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obsolete, and totally incomprehensible to scholars perfectly conversant with 
modem Graelic, that the learned Dr. 0*Conor was, in many instances, obliged 
to le«ve words and even whole lines untranslated. It is a proud testimony of 
Dr. O'Donovan's proficiency in our ancient dialects, that no passage, however 
obscure, has baffled his profound knowledge. Not alone content with giving 
us a rigid and exact translation of his original, the Editor has spared no la- 
bour to collate the statements of the " Masters** with those of other annals, 
and we find that his notes, in general, far exceed the text. All printed works, 
and many ancient Celtic manuscripts, with which the compilers were them- 
selves unacquainted, have been made ample use of. The topographical por- 
tion of the work is, perhaps, the most elaborate. Of the innumerable ancient 
places referred to by the Annalists, but few remain to be identified. Nearly 
all these localities were personally visited and inspected by the Editor, during 
his engagement on the Ordnance Survey, which afforded him opportunities of 
acquiring precise and accurate local information, which vrill probably be never 
again afforded to the historic investigator. He has also made a most impor- 
tant use of the historical traditions, extant some time ago among the peasantry 
of the more remote districts, but now totally obliterated by the late sad events 
which have driven their exiled depositories to strange lands, ^^ far away, beyond 
the Atlantic*s foam.** Nor is Dr. 0*Donovan*s genealogical learning less re- 
markable. The clearness and precision with which he traces the various ramifi- 
cations of the ancient Irish clans and their representatives, in both hemispheres, 
adducing evidences from Celtic records which would be totally incomprehen- 
sible to the most learned ^^ Garter** or ^^ Clarenoeux** King at Arms, — the in- 
teresting and important pedigrees and illustrative genealogies, not el^where 
extant, which he has embodied in his notes and appendices, may well serve as 
models for a College of Heralds. In the present age of superficial historic 
works, it would at first appear incredible that a single scholar should have 
accomplished so vast an undertaking ; especiaUy when we recollect that he has 
given to the world the most comprehensive and profound treatise extant on 
the Hiberno- Celtic language ;* and his invaluable contributions to the publi- 
cations of the Irbh Archaeological and Celtic Societies extend to many thou- 
sand pages. It would be unjust to compare him with Du Chesne, Dom 
Bouquet, MabiUon, Muratori, or other editors of Continental historic litera- 
ture. Their path was smooth in comparison to the labours of Dr. 0*DonovaQ. 
He had no printed precedents to guide him, save such as were calculated to 
mislead ; no compilations save those of ignorant and delusive writers. He 
was thus obliged to contend with the obscure and obsolete idioms of a peculiar 
language, and to seek his authorities and illustrations among our unclassified 
and unindexed Celtic monuments, half effaced by the accidents of time, and 
which would still remain unintelligible and inaccessible to the literary investi- 

• A Ginminflr of the Irtah LiUfnuiRe, pnbliahed for the use of the Senior CUmci \n the College of 
8t Colnmba. Dublin i HodMti and Smith, lB45w 
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gator, but for the labours of himself and his erudite associate, Eugene Cuny. 
In fine, whether we regard the industry and impartiality of the original com- 
pilers, the immense learning and extensive researches of the Editor, oi the 
exquisite typography of the volumes, it must be admitted that these Annals, 
as edited by Dr. John 0*Donovan, form one of the most remarkable works 
yet produced on the history of any portion of the British Isles. The mass of 
information which they embody constitute a collection of national records, the 
value of which can never be superseded. To the student desirous of obtaining 
a correct knowledge of the history of the Hibemo-Celtic race, the work is in- 
dispensable : while in it only will the philologer find materials for tracing the 
progress and various stages of the last remnant of the Indo-European language. 
Standing thus alone, it must maintain a high place among the great literary 
monuments of the world, so long as the study of history continues to retain the 
charms which it has ever possessed for men of cultivated and philosophic minds. 
To the Publishers of the *•*• Annals of the Four Masters," Irish historic literature 
has been long imder many and deep obligations. To their exertions may be 
traced, if not the origin, at least much of the success which has attended the 
exertions of our literary societies, and we have elsewhere spoken of the large 
number of invaluable Celtic documents which but for them would have passed 
out of our country. At a period of unexampled commercial prostration and 
disaster, and when, especially in Ireland, the social system was shaken to its 
foundation, making personal interest a secondary consideration, they have again 
come forward to demand national gratitude by the publication of the greatest 
original work which has ever issued from the Irish press. No costly accessory 
has been omitted to render the work worthy of the high position which its 
contents demand, or to make it a monument of our country^s literature, to be 
transmitted with pride to future generations, who will feel grateful to all 
whose names are connected with the preservation of the venerable but fast- 
decaying monuments of the history of their fatherland. 

In our necessarily compendious notice of the rich and varied contents of 
Dr. O'Donovan's translation of the " Annals of Ireland, by the Four Masters," 
we have endeavoured, as far as practicable, to use the language of original and 
contemporary writers, intentionally eschewing minute criticisms and arid 
disquisitions. We believe that the true object of history is to exhibit faithfVil 
pictures of the men of past ages, as they lived and acted, with all their original 
and characteristic attributes, free from the gloss of specious exaggeration, and 
unincumbered by those shallow philosophic speculations, so oflen delusive. 
Hence, the peculiar value of the ^^ Annals of the Four Masters,** in presenting 
us with unadorned and truthful narratives, related in the very language spoken 
by the men whose acts they chronicle, unvarnished and unaffected by the con- 
taminating influences of adventitious foreign models. 
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(From the Dublin University Magazine.) 

After having so lately noticed the learned work of Mr. Reeves, it is with 
extraordinary satisfaction and pleasure we undertake the duty of making our 
readers acquainted with the far greater and still more erudite labours of Mr. 
0*Donovan. Our satisfaction is of a high and ennobling kind, for it is chiefly 
on account of the country itself that we feel it. In comparing these works to 
the points of the coral reef, coming up to light after labours so great and so 
long hidden, prosecuted in the depths of the sea, and perfected in the midst of 
elemental conflict, we suggest no exaggerated idea of the patient toil of which 
the results are thus, at length, beginning to make themselves visible amongst 
us. Mr. Petrie toiled for twelve years in his Essay on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture and Round Towers of Ireland ; Mr. Reeves began to work on Pope 
Clement's Taxation three years since ; it is eighteen years since Mr. O'Dono- 
van commenced his exposition and translation of the Annals of the Four 
Masters ; and here, at length, we have his book, in seven quarto volumes, — in 
matter, in learned use of it, in method, and in typographical excellence, fit to 
take its place on any shelf of any European library, beside Camden, Mabellin, 
or Muratori. The fame of these Annals has been so widely circulated of late 
years, that we need not do more than commend them, on the one hand, to our 
scholars and historians, and, on the other, to our yoimg poets, as mines of rich 
intellectual ore. 



(From the Dublin Review.) 

For our own part, even in a professed critical notice, we can but hope, 
within the limited space at our disposal, to render a scanty and imperfect 
measure of justice to a work of such vast extent and of so various and profound 
erudition. It might appear at first sight, however, that the task of editing a 
work in which the Editor has had the advantage of more than one authentic 
copy of the autograph MSS. could not have presented many difficulties, at least 
difficulties of a serious kind. If any person be disposed to entertain the idea, 
we would beg of him to examine almost every single page out of the four thou- 
sand one hundred of which the work consists, in order that he may learn what is 
the true nature and extent of ISIr. 0*Donovan*s editorial labours. Let him 
see the numberless minute verbal criticisms ; the elaborate topographical an> 
notations witli which each page is loaded ; the historical, genealogical, and 
biographical notices ; the lucid and ingenious illustrations drawn from the an- 
cient laws, customs, traditions, and institutions of Ireland ; the parallelisms 
and discrepancies of the narrative with that of other annalists, both native and 
foreign ; the countless authorities which are examined and adjusted ; the er- 
rors which are corrected ; the omissions and deficiencies supplie<l ; in a word. 
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the curious and various learning which is everywhere displayed. Let him re- 
member that the mines from which all those treasures have been drawn are, for 
the most part, unexplored ; that the materials thus lavishly applied to the illus- 
trations of the text are in great part manu8cripts,~manuscripts, too, which 
Ussher and Ware, even Waddy and Colgan, not to speak of Lynch and Lani- 
gan, had never seen, or had left unexamined ; many of them in a language 
which is, to a great extent, obsolete. Let him remember this, and he will un- 
derstand without difficulty the long and toilsome preparation which has been 
expended on this admirable work, and will cease to wonder how, commenced 
in January, 1832, it is only after fifteen or eighteen years of patient study and 
investigation that it is at last given to the public. 



